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CHAPTER I. 


THEN Irene looked out of her state 
\\ room Window early in the morning 
the twentieth of March, there was a 
tness and luminous quality in the ho 
mn clouds that prophesied spring. The 
eamboat, which had left Baltimore and 
n aretie temperature the night before, 
is drawing near the wharf at Fortress 
Monroe, and the passengers, most of whom 
seeking a mild climate, were crowd 
ng the guards, eagerly scanning the long 
icade of the Hygeia Hotel. 

[It looks more like a conservatory 
ian a hotel,” said Irene to her father, as 

joined him. 

I expect that’s about what it is. All 
ose long corridors above and below in 
osed 1h 

house plants of New York and Boston, 
ho eall it a Winter Resort, and I guess 
there's considerable winter in it.” 


glass are to protect the hot 


But how charming it is—the soft sea 
iir, the low capes yonder, the sails in the 
pening shining in the haze, and the peace 
ful old fort! I think it’s just enchant- 

‘*[T suppose itis. Get a thousand peo- 
ple crowded into one hotel under 


ind let ‘em buzz around 


olass, 
that seems to be 
the present notion of enjoyment. I guess 
your mother'll like it.” 

And she did. 


peared at the moment, a 


Mrs. Benson, who ap 
little flurried 
vith her hasty toilet, a stout, matronly 
person, rather overdressed for travelling, 
exclaimed: ‘**‘ What a home-like looking 
place! Ido hope the Stimpsons are here !” 
‘No doubt the 


hand,” 


Stimpsons are on 
said Mr. Benson. ‘‘ Catch them 
not knowing what's the right thing to do 
in March! They know just as well as 
you do that the Reynoldses and the Van 
Peagrims are here.” 
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The crowd of passengers, alert to regis 


ter and secure rooms, 


hurried up the 


f 


windy wharf. The interior of the hotel 
kept the promise of the outside for eom 
fort. 


das, in 


Behind the glass-defended veran 

the spacious office and general 
lounging-room, sea-coal fires glowed in 
the wide erates, tables were heaped with 
newspapers and the illustrated pamphlets 
in which railways and hotels set forth the 
luxurious 
chairs invited the lazy and the tired, and 
the hotel bureau, telegraph office, railway 


advantages of leaving home: 


office, and post-office showed the new 
comer that even in this resort he was still 
in the centre of activity and uneasiness. 
The Bensons, who had fortunately se 


cured rooms a month in advance, sat 
quietly waiting while the crowd filed be 
fore the regwister, and took its fate from the 
courteous autocrat behind the counter. 
‘*No room,” 


swer, and the travellers had the satisfae 
tion of 


was the nearly uniform an 


writing their names and going 
their way in search of entertainment. 
‘* We've hundred people 
away, said the clerk, ‘‘and not a spot left 
for a hen to roost.” 

At the end of the file Irene noticed a 


ventleman, clad in a 


eight stowed 


fitting 
rough travelling suit, with the inevitable 
tightly rolled 
umbrella, who made no effort to enroll 


perfect ly 


crocodile hand-bag and 
ahead of any one else, but having pro 
cured some letters from the post-office 
clerk, patiently waited till the rest were 
turned then put 
name. He might as well have written it 
in his hat. 


away, and down his 
The deliberation of the man, 
who appeared to be an old_ traveller, 
though probably not more than thirty 
years of age, attracted Irene’s attention, 
and she could not help hearing the dia 
logue that followed. 
‘* What can you do for me?” 
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Nothing 
Can t 


said the clerk 
you stow me away any where ? 
It is Saturday, and very inconvenient for 


me to go any turther 


Can not help that We haven't an 
f room.” 
Well, where 
You ean go to Baltimore 


co to Washington 


mond this afternoon 


can I go 


You ean 
or you can go to Rich 
You can go any 
where 
Couldn't | 


said the stranger, with 


the same deliberation ‘*wouldn't you let 


me @o to Charleston 


W hiv said the clerk, a little sur 
prised but disposed to accommodate 
why, ves, you ean go to Charleston. — If 


you take at once the boat you have just 
left, I g 
Norfolk.” 

As the called a 
porter to reship his baggage, he was met 
by a lady, who greeted him with the cor 
diality of an old acquaintance and a vol 


uess you can catch the train at 


traveller turned and 


ley of questions 
‘Why, Mr 
When did you come ? 
W hat, no, not 
Mr. King explained that he had been a 
resident of 
minutes, 


luck. 


Vou a Lot rd 


King, this is good 
have 
room LFOlIng ¢ 

Hampton Roads fifteen 
that pretty 
gvood view of the place, he was then mak 
ing his way out of the door to Charleston, 


just 


and having had a 


Without any bre akfast, because there was 
no room in the inn. 

“Oh, that never ‘Il That can not 
be permitted,” said his engaging friend, 


do. 


with an air of determination.  ‘* Besides, 


I want you to go with us on an excursion 
to-day up the James and help me chap- 
eron a lot of young ladies No, you can 
not vo away.” 

And before Mr. Stanhope King—for that 
name the traveller had inscribed 
Knew exactly What had 


some 


was the 


on the register 
li Lippe ned. by my sterlous power 


which women can exercise even in a ho- 
tel, when they choose, he 


found himself 


in possession of a room, and was gayly 


a merry party at a lit- 
tle round table in the dining-room. 


breakfasting with 

He appears to know everybody,” was 
Mrs. Benson's comment to Lrene, as she 
observed his vreeting of one and another 


as the guests tardily came down to break 


fast ‘Anyway he’s a genteel-looking 
party I wonder if he belongs to Sotor, 
King, and Co., of New York ?” 

“Oh, mother,” began Irene, with a 
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quick elance at the people at the next 
ble; and then, ‘if he is a genteel pa 
very likely he’s adrummer. The d: 
mers know everybody 

And Irene contined her attention st 
ly to her breakfast, and never looked 
although Mrs. kept pratt 
away about the young man’s appearar 


Benson 
wondering if his ‘eves were dark blu 
only dark gray, and why he didn't 1 
his hair exactly in the middle and d 
vith it, and a full, close beard was bee 
ing, and he had a good, frank face a 
way, and why didn’t the Stimpsons cor 
down; and, ‘Oh, there’s the Van P 
grims,” and Mrs. Benson bowed sweet 
and repeatedly to somebody across t 
room. 

To an angel, or even to that approa 
to an angel in this world, a person w) 
has satisfied his appetite, the spectacl 
a crowd of people feeding together in 
large room must be a little humiliati 
The fact is that no animal appears alt 
But : 
hotel breakfast-room is not without inte: 
est. The very way in which people er te 
the room isa revelation of character. Mi 
King, who was put in good humor by 
falling on feet, 
agreeable company, 
studying the 


best in this necessary occupation, 


were, in suc 
amused 


his as it 
himself b 
as they entered 
There was the portly, florid man, whi 
‘*swelled” in, patronizing the entire roon 
followed by a meek little wife and thre: 
timid children. There was the broad 
dowager woman, preceded by a meek 
shrinking little man, whose whole appear 
ance was an apology. 


guests 


There was a mod 
est young couple who looked exceeding! 
self-conscious and 
couple, not quite so young, who were not 
conscious of anybody, the gentleman giv 
ing a curt order to the waiter, and falling 
at once to reading a newspaper, while his 
wife took a listless attitude, which seem 
to have nature. Ther 
were two very tall, very graceful, vé 
high-bred girls in semi-mourning, a 
companied by a nice lad in tight clothes 
a model of propriety and slender physica 
resources, Who perfectly reflected the gra 
cious elevation of his sisters. 


become second 


There wa 
a preponderance of women, as is apt to bi 


the case in such resorts. 


A fact expli 
cable not on the theory that women art 
more delicate than men, but that Amer 
ican men are too busy to take this sort of 
relaxation, and that the care of an estab 


happy, and another 
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and 
OL Iie mid 
And tl 


1} 


the great avansary 


rth Mr. K ne ve Tell upon 


the 


Benson group infortunate 


that a voung lad\ » ODSE rved lor 


the first time at tabl Tl act of eating 


disenchanting It needs con 
and 


oung man to make 


oO be 
pe rhaps true 
any 4 this 
However 


may be 


rreeabie ih 


per 
attractive a girl may 
‘nan that he is not in 


SLT 


is admiration can not stand this 


a great deal for [rene 
ven under the 

‘ry, and that 

not to 


she 
ine a 
the 


more 


fork, Loo 


put 
upon If, in a manner to 


Mr 


Cl | Wh awe hat hi | a 


make 
lious King desirous to see 
very 
the 
[ am free to 
Mr. King 
‘aAnInNa On 


istrade vallery, with a 


Inromantic view ake if } of 


sweetest subjects rn 


confess that I should 
iould first have seen Lrene 
| rose 


nd, gazing out ver th a with 


wavy look in 5 \ lt 


r for all of 


truth, 


made it much east 


to tell the and 


is better 


appear in the heroic attitude 


superior to her circumstances, 


Mr. Kine said to his friend, 


Presently 


Mrs. Cortlandt, **‘ Who is that clever-look 
, | there ?” 


said Mrs. Cortlandt, looking 


vracelul gir over 
1 t 
Liha 


eter 
Livin the direction indicated why, 
Is; that’s just the thing,” and without 


another word she darted across the room, 
and Mr. King saw her in animated con 
Return 


expresst d in 


versation 


with the young lady 


In@ with satisfaction 


her 


lace, sne 


continued, ** Yes, she'll join our 
party—without her mother 
you saw her!” 

Well! 
gona 


How lucky 


Is it the Princess of Paphla- 


“On. I 


mngton 


forgot you were not in W 


That’s Miss Ber 
y youll see 


last winter 


t 
just 


Kamily ( 
You'll se 


Yes, Vou nes 


Charmin 
from Ohio somewhere 
they are—but Irene! 
ask; they ‘ve got money, made it hone 
Began at the bottom—as if they wer 


training for the Presideney, you kno 


the mother hasn’t got used to it as n 
as the father. You know how it is 
Irene has had every advantage Lie 
SCHOOLS, Wnasters, 


foreign travel, ¢ 


Poor girl I’m 


Sometimes [ wish there wasn’t anv s 


thing sorry for 
thing as education in this country, ex« 
the 


it of Course 


for educated She never shows 
she must see what her 1 
tives are. 

The Hotel Hygeia has this advanta 
which is appreciated at least by the Vo 


The | 


hand, with its quota of young officers 


ladies. nited States fort is clos 


have the leisure in times of peace to p 


pare for war, domestic or foreign: 
there is a naval station across the bay 
vessels that need fashionable inspect 
( ‘onsidering the acknow ledged scarcity 
young men at watering-places, it is 
a paternal 


its military and naval stations close to 1 


duty of government to pla 
fashionable resorts, so that the young 
men who are studying the german ar 


other branches of the life of the perio 
can have agreeable assistants. It is the 
charm of Fortress Monroe that its hero: 
are ke pt from ennud by the company as 
sembled there, and that they can be « 
service to society. 

When Mrs. Cortlandt 
party on the steam-tug chartered by 
for the the army 
represented. With the exceptio 
of the chaperons and a bronzed vetera 


assembled 
eXCUPSIOn, Was vel 
wel 


who Was inclined to direct the conversa 
tion to his Indian campaigns in the Blac 
Hills, the company was young, and of thi 
age and temper in which everything see 
fair in love and war, and one that gav: 
Mr. King, if he desired it, an opportui 
ty of studying the girl of the period—t} 
girl who impresses the foreigner with hi 
extensive knowledge of life, her fearle: 
freedom of manner, and about whom li 
Is apt to make the mistake of supposnh 
that this freedom has not perfectly w« 
defined It was a delightful day 
such as often comes, even in winter, wit! 
in the Capes of Virginia; the sun wa 
genial, the bay was smooth, with only a 


limits. 
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reeze that kept the water sparkling 


tly, and just enough tonic in the air 
The little tag, which 
etty well packed with the merry 


the spirits. 


nv, was swift, and danced alone in 

arating manner. The bay, as ev 
knows, is one of the most com 
world, and would be 


had 


There is, to be sure, a tran 


is Ih the one 


most beautiful if it hills to 


vuty in its wooded headlands and 
ipes, and it is no wonder that the 
explorers were charmed with it, or 
they lost their way in its inlets, riv 
und bays. The company at first made 
retense of trying to understand its 
raphy, and asked a hundred questions 
it the batteries, and whence the Mer 
ic appeared, and where the Congress 
is sunk, and from what place the Moni 
larted out 


upon its big antagonist. 


it everything was on a seale so vast 
was difficult to localize these petty 


t 


\ t 
l 


idents (big as they were in. conse 


ences 


, and the party soon abandoned 


Story and geography for the enjoy ment 
Song began to take the 
A couple of ban 
os were produced, and both the facility 


ud the 


the moment, 


. f 
ice Of 


conversation. 


répertoire of the young ladies 
The 


Summer Seas, 


ho handled them astonished Lrene. 


SOnaS 


es were of love and 


hansons in French, minor melodies in 
Spanish, plain declarations of affection in 
listinet English, flung abroad with clas- 
ibandon, and caught up by the chorus 
lilting that partook of the 
uundine, exhilarating motion of the lit 
Why, material, 
ought King, for a troupe of bacchantes, 
ight-hearted 


strains 


steamer, here is 
festi- 
val. What charming girls, quick of wit, 
dashing in repartee, who can pick the 


leaders of a summer 


strings, troll a song, and dance a brando! 

‘It’s like sailing over the Bay of Na 
ples,” Irene was saying to Mr. King, who 
had found a seat beside her in the little 
eabin; ‘‘the guitar-strumming and the 
impassioned songs, only that always seems 
to me a manufactured gayety, an attempt 
to cheat the traveller into the belief that 
all lifeisa holiday. This is spontaneous.” 

* Yes, and I suppose the ancient Roman 
gayety, of which the Neapolitan is an 
echo, was spontaneous once. I wonder 
if our society is getting to dance and frolic 
along like that of old at Baiz.” 

Oh, Mr. King, this is an excursion. I 
assure you the American girl is a serious 


663 


and practical person most of the time 
You've that 


standards are She’s not nearly 


been away so long vour 
wrong 
so knowing as she seems to be 

The boat was preparing to land at New 
port News railway 
terminus, a big elevator, and a hotel. The 


parts and 


a sand bank, with a 


laughing 
chatting groups, through the 


streamed along in 
warehouse 
and over the tracks and the sandy hil 
locks to the hotel On the way they cap- 
tured a novel conveyance, a cart with an 


ox harnessed in the 


shafts, the property 
of an aged negro, whose white hair and 
variegated raiment proclaimed him an 
ancient Virginian, a survival of the war. 


The 


ment, and swarmed upon it 


this establish 
till it looked 


like a Neapolitan cale sso, and the proces 


company charte red 


sion might have been mistaken for a har 
vest the of beauty and 
The hotel was captured without 
a struggle on the part of the regular occu 


home harvest 


fashion 


pants, a dance extemporiz din the dining 


room, and before the magnitude of the 


invasion was realized by the garrison, the 
daneing feet and the laughing girls were 
away again, and the little boat was leap 
ing along in the Elizabeth River toward 
the Portsmouth Navy-yard. 

It isn’t a model war establishment this 
Portsmouth yard, but it is a pleasant re 
sort, with its stately barracks and open 
square and occasional trees. In nothing 
does the American woman better show her 
patriotism than in her desire to inspect 
naval vessels and understand dry-docks 
under the guidance of naval officers. Be 


sides some old war hulks 


at the station, 
there were a couple of training-ships get- 
ting ready for a cruise, and it made one 


} 


proud of his country to see the interest 


shown by our party in everything on 
board of them, patiently listening to the 
explanation of the breech-loading guns, 
diving the 


crowded with the school DOVS, where it is 


down into between - decks, 
impossible for a man tostand upright and 
difficult to avoid the stain of paint and tar, 
or swarming in the cabin, eager to know 
the mode of the officers’ life at sea. So 
those are the little places WwW here they sleep 4 
and here is where they dine, and here is a 
library—a hap-hazard case of books in the 
saloon. It was in running her eyes over 
these that a young lady discovered that 
the novels of Zola were among the nau- 
tical works needed in the navigation of a 
ship of war. 
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On the return—and the twenty miles 


seemed short enough —lunch was served, 
and 


] + 
bAVILY 


Was the occasion of a ¢ 


eood deal of hi 
and innocent badinage. There were 


who still sang, and insisted on sip 
ping the 


but 


those 


heel-taps of the morning gavety ;: 
vas King mistaken in supposing that 
a little seriousness had stolen upon the 


partv—a serious intention, namely, be 
tween one and another couple 


had thing 


boat WAS SO tossed about by 


The wind 
the little 


vigorous 


risen, for 


and 
the 


one 


waves that the skipper declared it would 


be lmprudent to attempt to land on the 


Rip-Raps Was it the thought that the 
day was over, and that underneath all 
chaff and hilarity there was the question 
of settling in life to be met some time, 


which subdued a little the high spirits, 


and gave an air of protection and of ten 
derness to a couple here and there? Con- 
sciously, perhaps, this entered into the 


thought of nobody : but still the old story 


will go on, and perhaps all the more rap 
idly under a mask of raillery and merri 
ment 


There 


ing up wraps and lost parasols and mislaid 


was great bustling about, hunt 


gloves, and a chorus of agreement on the 
delight of the day, 
and Mrs. Cortlandt 

and 


upon going ashore; 
who looked the young 
the flock. 


quite overw helmed vith thanks and con 


est most animated of was 


gratulations upon the suecess of her ex 
cursion 

‘Yes, it was perfect; vou’ve given us 
all a great deal of pleasure, Mrs. Cort 
landt.” Mr. King was saying, as he stood 
beside her, watching the exodus 

Perhaps Mrs. Cortlandt faneied his eves 
were following a particular figure, for she 
** And how did you like her ?” 


Miss Why, I 


much of her [ thought she was 


responded 
* Like 


didn tsee 


her Benson 


very intelligent—seemed very much inter 
ested when Lieutenant Green was explain 
ing to her what made the dry dock dry 

but they were all that. Did you say her 
I couldn't out if 
not rather blue, after all—large, 


eves were vray make 
they were 
changeabie sort of eves, long lashes: eves 
that look at vou seriously and steadily, 
without the least bit of coquetry or world 
liness; eyes expressing simplicity and in 
terest in what you are saying—not in you, 
So few 
men know how to listen; most women ap 
pear to be thinking of themselves and the 


effect they are producing.” 


but in what vou are saying wo 
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Mrs. Cortlandt laughed. ‘‘ Ah: T 


And a little ‘sadness’ in them, was 
there? Those are the most dane) 
eves The sort that follow you, that \ 
see in the dark at night after the 


turned off.” 

*T haven't the faculty of seeing thir 
in the dark, Mrs. Cortlandt. Oh, the 
the And the shrill) voice 
Mrs. Benson was heard: ‘* We was gett 
Pa saysa storm’s cor 
ing, and that you'd be sick as sick.” 

The weather was changing. But tl 
the spacious hotel, luxurious 
perfectly warmed and well lighted, crow 
ed with an agreeable if not a brilliant con 
pany—for Mr. King noted the fact t] 
none of the gentlemen dressed for dinne: 


mother!” 


uneasy about you 


evening 


seemed all the more pleasant for the con 
trast with the weather outside. Thus 
housed, it was pleasant to hear the waves 
dashing against the breakwater. Just by 
chance, in the ball-room, Mr. King found 
himself Mrs. Benson and a 
group of elderly ladies, who had the pei 
functory air of liking the mild gayety of 
the place. To one of them Mr. King was 
presented, Mrs. Stimpson 


seated by 


a stout woman 
with a broad red face and fishy eyes, wea: 
ing an elaborate head-dress with purple 
flowers, and attired 
pecting to take a prize. 


if she were ex 

Mrs. Stimpson 
was loftily condescending, and asked Mr 
King if this was his first visit. She'd been 
coming here years and years; never could 
get through the spring without a few weeks 
at the Hygeia. Mr. King saw a 
many people at this hotel who seemed to 
regard it as a home. 

‘Ll hope your daughter, Mrs. Benson, 
was not tired out with the rather long 
voyage to-day.” 

* Not I guess she enjoyed it 
She don’t seem to enjoy most things. She’s 
got everything heart can wish at home 
1 don’t know how it is. 


as 


LOO 


a mite. 


I was tellin’ pa, 
Mr. Benson, to-day that girls ain’t what 
they used to be in my time. Takes mor¢ 
Now my daughter, if | 
say it as shouldn’t, Mr. King, there ain't 
a better-appearin’, nor smarter, nor mor 
dutiful girlanywhere—well, I just couldn't 
live without her; and she’s had the best 
schools in the East and Europe; done al 
Europe and Rome and Italy; and, afte: 
all, somehow, she don’t seem contented in 


to satisfy “em. 


Cyrusville—that’s where we live in Ohio 
one of the smartest places in the State: 
grown right up to be a city since we was 
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married. She never says anything, but I 
And we haven't spared anything 
house. 


can see, 
on our And society—there’s a 
great deal more society than I ever had.” 

Mr. King might have been astonished 
at this outpouring if he had not observed 
that it is precisely in hotels and to en- 
tire strangers that some people are apt to 
talk with less reserve than to intimate 
friends. 


‘URSION 


‘I’ve no doubt,” he said, ** you have a 
lovely home in Cyrusville.” 


‘** Well, I guess it’s got all the improve- 


ments. Pa, Mr. Benson, said that he didn’t 
know of anything that had been left out, 
and we had a man up from Cincinnati, 
who did all the furnishing before Irene 
came home.” 

‘*Perhaps your daughter would have 
preferred to furnish it herself?” 
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+ 


said It Was splendid 


somebody's else house 


i\ the 


d Mr 


1 rood thi ng to 


queerest things 


sometimes 
Benson that I thought it would 
‘ from home a 
tr | round I've 
mie] Ne 


ISINeSS a 


Washington 


ile and never 
York, 
good 
this 
Are you ‘urther south ?’ 
Yes ( ale ate 


Orle 


to go down to the 
Ne 
see the Exposition, and 


bhi 


mms Centennial Pa 


Wants to 


Lrene 


Wants to see 


‘ } } 
South looks like and sO ao f. 


1 suppose it’s perf ‘tly safe now, so long 


var 
I should say SO 
That's Mr 


SaVS ILS all honsense 


what Benson says He 
the talk about what 
the 


Ssavs the South 


he South ‘ll do Demoerats are 


~ He 
i} 


money, and wants the country prosperous 


now 
wants to make 


as much as anybody Yes, we are going 
to takea regular Lo irall summer round to 
the different places where people go. Irene 


ecalis it a pilgrimage to the holy places 
of America 


T it 


Pa thinks we'll get enough 


~and he’s determined we shall have 


uch of it for once 
to travel, but | 


| suppose we shall. 
haven't 


seen any 


better than Cyrusville yet.” 
\s Irene did not make her appearance, 


Mr kx ne 


teresting conversation and strolled about 


tore himself away from this in 


the parlors, made engagements to take 
early coffee at the 
vith Mrs. C 


fterward to drive over to Hampton and 


fort, to go to ehureh 


rtlandt and her friends, and 


Live copper and other colored schools, 
Lalke d al 


and 


little polit es over a late cigar, 


then went to bed, rather eurious to 


see if the eves that Mrs. Cortlandt rewarded 


is so dangerous 


vould appear to him in 
Lilie d: 


W he hh he awoke, his first fain 


sions were that the Hyor i had 


irKHeSS 
pres 
drifted 


f 
a dense fom had 
But this il 

The 


with 


and then that 


Seu 


1 and elve loped if 


le 1] 
was speedily dispelled win 


ledge was piled high snow 


filled the air, whirled 


that wi 


about by a 
window-shut 
Northern 


about in 


s banging the 


and raging exactly like a 

It swirled the 
waves and dark masses interspersed with 
rifts of light, dark here luminous 
there The Rip-Raps were lost to view. 
Out at sea black clouds hung in the ho 


SHOW 


and 


rizon for the 


The ground was he 


heavy re-enforcements 


tacking storm 
vith t ten it 


es deep he heard it said wheu he desce 


he still fast-fallinge snow 


ed. The Baltimore boat had not arr 


and could not get in The waves at 

wharf rolled in, black and heavy, wit] 
sullen beat, and the sky shut down el 
to the 


stronger gwust of wind cleared a lumino 


water, except when a= sudd 


space for an instant. Storm-bound 
is What the Hygeia was—a winter reso 
without any doubt 

The hotel was put to a test of its qu: 
ities. There was no getting abroad in suc 
a storm. But the Hygeia appeared at it 
The long glas 


corridors, where no one could venture 


best in this emergency. 


the arctic temperature, gave, neverthele 
an air of brightness and cheerfulness 
the interior, where bie fires blazed, an 
the company were exalted into good-fe 
lowship and gayety—a decorous Sunda 
gayety—by the elemental war from whi 
they were securely housed. 

If the defenders of their country in the 
fortress mounted guard that morning, the 
guests at the Hygeia did not see them, but 
a good many of them mounted guard later 
at the hotel, and offered to the young la 
dies there that protection which the brave 
the fair. Notwithstanding 
this, Mr. Stanhope King could not say th 


like to give 


day was dull. After a morning presuma 
bly spent over works of a religious char 
acter, some of the young ladies, who had 
been the life of the exeursion the day be 
fore, showed their versatility by devising 
serious amusements befitting the day, such 
as twenty questions on Scriptural subjects 
palmistry, which on another day is an aid 
to mild flirtation, and an 
mind-reading, not publie 

but with 
parlor. 


exhibition of 
oh dear no! 
a favored group in a private 
In none of these groups, how 
ever, did Mr. King find Miss Benson, and 
when he encountered her after dinner in 
the reading-room, she confessed that she 
had declined an invitation to assist at the 
mind-reading, partly from a lack of inter 
est, and partly from a relyctance to dab 
ble in such things. 

‘Surely you are not uninterested in 
what is now called psychical research ?" 
he asked 

‘* That depends,” said Irene. ‘‘If I were 
a physician, I should like to watch the 
operation of the minds of ‘sensitives’ as a 
pathological study. But the experiments 
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IN THE CONSERVATORY 


| have seen are merely exciting and un 
settling, without the least good result, with 
a haunting notion that you are being 
tricked or deluded. It is as much as | 
can do to try and know my own mind, 
without reading the minds of others.” 

‘But you can not help the endeavor 
to read the mind of a person with whom 
you are talking.” 

“Oh, that is different. That is really 
an encounter of wits, for you know that 


the best part of a conversation is the 
things not said. What they call mind 
reading is a vulgar business compared to 
this. Don’t vou think so, Mr. King ?”’ 
What Mr. King was actually thinking 
was that Irene’s eyes were the most un- 
fathomable blue he ever looked. into, as 
they met his with perfect frankness, and 
he was wondering if she was reading his 
present state of mind; but what he said 
was, ‘‘I think your sort of mind-reading 
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is a good deal more inte resting than the 


otner ind he might have added danger 
ous kor aman can not atte mipt to find 
out hat IS In a woman’s heart without 
v certain disturbance of his own He 
vdded So vou think our society Is get 
ting too sensitive and nervous, and in 


ile ccur 


clined to make dangerous mental « 
‘Tm afraid I do not think much about 
Ss ich thi 


the 


ngs,” Irene replied, looking out of 
window into the storm. ‘** lm content 
with a very simple faith,even if it is called 


wrorance 


Mr. King was thinking, as he watehed 
the clear, spirited profile of the girl shown 
against the white tumult in the air, that 


he should like to be ong to the party of 
ignorance himself, and he thought so long 
about it that the subject dropped, and the 


fell 
and Mrs. Benson appeared 


conversation into ordinary channels, 


She thought 
they would move on as soon as the storm 
Mr 
morning, if travel were pos 
When he said good-by, Mrs. Ben 
son expressed the pleasure his acquaint- 
had hoped they 
should see him in Cyrusville. Mr. King 
this invitation was see 
onded 1th Irene’s eyes ; 


Was over King himself was going 
south in the 


sible 
ance given them, and 
looked to see if 
but they made no 
she 


although 


sigh 


hand 
him a good journey 
he erossed to Nor 


as transported through the 


rave him her 


frankly, and wished 
The 


folk, M 


covered streets on a sledge, and took 


next morning 
SHnOoOW- 
his 
seat in the ears for the most monotonous 
ride in the country, that down the coast 
line 


When next Stanhope King saw Fortress 
Monroe it 
The left in the in 
terior of the Hvgeia was now out-of 


The w 


was in the first davs of June. 
summer which he had 
doors. 
inter birds had gone north; the sum 
mer birds had not yet come It was the 
ynunm, for the Hyvgeia, like Venice, 
has two seasons, one for the inhabitants 
the for na 
No spot, thought 
Per 
h ips certain memories gave it a charm, 
not still 
had been empty, which it was 
being, it would still have been 
peopled for him. Were all such 
agreeable people whom he had seen there 
in Mareh, or has one girl the power to 
throw a 


interre 

: ie < } 
of colder climes, and other 
tives of the country. 
our traveller, could be more lovely. 
well defined, but gracious. If 
the house 
far from 


they 


charm over a 


whole watering 
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place? At any rate, the place was ful 


delightful repose. There was moveny 
enough upon the water to satisfy oy 
lazy for life, the 
soothingly along the shore, 


longing waves lap} 
and the bre 


DAY, Was animat 


sparkling in the sun, 
with boats, which all had a holiday a 
Was it not enough to come down to bre 
fast and sit at the low broad windows a) 


All abi 


watch the shifting panorama ¢ 


the harbor slanted the white sails: at 
tervals a steamer was landing at the wha 
or backing away from it; on the whan 


itself there was always a little bustle, but 
no noise, some pretense of business, and 
much actual transaction in the 
idle attitudinizing, the colored man i 
cast-off clothes, and the colored sister i1 
sun-bonnet or turban, lending themselv¢ 
readily to the picturesque ; the 
changed every minute, the sail of a tiny 
was 


Way Ot 


scene 


boat hoisted or lowered under the 
window, a dashing cutter with its uni 
formed crew was pulling off to the Ger 
man man-of-war, a puffing little tug 
dragged along a line of barges in the dis 
tance, and on the horizon a fleet of coast 
ers was working out between the capes to 
sea. In the open window came the fresh 
morning breeze, and only the softened 
the life The ladies 
came down in cool dresses, and 


sounds of outside. 
muslin 
added the needed grace to the picture as 
they sat breakfasting by the windows 
their figures in silhouette against the blue 
water. 

No wonder our traveller lingered there 
a little! Humanity called him, for one 
thing, to drive often with humanely dis 
posed young ladies round the beautiful 
shore curve to visit the schools for various 
colors at Hampton. Then there was the 
evening promenading on the broad veran 
das and out upon the miniature pier, or 
at sunset by the water-batteries of the old 
fort—such a peaceful old fortress as it is 
All the morning there were ** inspections’ 
to be attended, and nowhere could there 
be seen a more agreeable mingling of war 
and love than the spacious, tree-planted 
interior of the fort presented on such oc 
easions. The shifting figures of the troops 
on parade; the martial and daring manceu 
vres of the regimental band; the groups of 
ladies seated on benches under the trees, 
attended by gallants in uniform, moment 
avily off duty and full of information, and 
by gallants.not in uniform and never off 
duty and desirous to learn; the ancient 
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A DEFENDER 


guns with French arms and English arms, 
reminiseences of Yorktown, on one of 
which a pretty girl was apt to be perched 
in the act of being photographed—all this 
was enough to inspire any man to be a 
countryman and a lover. It is beautiful 
to see how fearless the gentle sex is in the 
presence of actual war; the prettiest girls 
occupied the front and most exposed seats, 
and never flinched when the determined 
columns marched down on them with 
drums beating and colors flying, nor 


HIS COUNTRY 


showed much relief when they sud 

denly wheeled and marched to another 
part of the parade in search of glory. And 
the officers’ quarters in the casemates 

what will not women endure to serve 
their country! These quarters are mere 
tunnels under a dozen feet of earth, with 
a door on the parade side and a casement 
window on the outside—a damp cellar, 
said to be cool in the height of summer. 
The only excuse for such quarters is that 
the women and children will be compara- 
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ie fortress is) bom 
barded 
The 


I inting 


t thi 
ab UIs 
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hotel and the fortress 


en 


season, to Say nothing of other 


attractions, with laughing eyes and slen 


der cures, might well h: detained 


ive 
Mr. Stanhope King, but he had determined 
ipon a sort of roving summer among the 

After a 
becoming 
of the 


His de 


been strengethene d 


resorts of fashion and pleasure, 


long sojourn abroad, it seemed 
that he 


floating 


Lermination 


should know something 


life of his o 


Vn country 


may have 
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of Mrs. 


her family were intending an exte) 


by the confession Benson 
summer tour 
Lo 


though 


It gives a zest to pleas 


have even an indefinite object, 


of Lye 
was not definite, it nevert 


the prospect meeting 


again was 
lessalluring. There was something alx 
her, he could not tell what, different fri 
the women he had met in France. — | 
deed, he went so far as to make a gene) 
formnla as to the impression the Ame 
him at Fortr 


they all appeared to be innocent 


ican women made 


Monroe 


On 


FORTRESS MONROE 





CHAPTER II. 
“OF course you will not go to Cape 
You might 
is well go to a race-track the day there is 


»>race, 


May till the season opens. 


It was Mrs. Cortlandt who was speak 
and the remonstrance was addressed 
to Mr. Stanhope King and a young gen 
tleman, Mr. Graham Forbes, who had just 
ween presented to her as an artist,in the 
railway station at Philadelphia, that com 
fortable home of the tired and bewildered 
traveller. Myr. Forbes, with his fresh com 
plexion, closely cropped hair, and London 
clothes, did not look at all like the tradi 
tional artist, although the sharp eyes of 
Mrs. Cortlandt detected a small sketch 
HOOK peeping out of his side pocket. 

‘On the contrary, that is why we go,” 
said Mr. King. ‘‘Tve a fancy that I 
should like to open a season once my 
self. 

‘** Besides,” added Mr. Forbes, ‘* we want 
to see nature unadorned. You know, Mrs. 


Cortlandt, how people sometimes spoil a 
place.” 
‘* Pm 


laughing, ‘‘ that people have not spoiled 


not sure,” answered the lady, 


vou two, and you need a rest W here else 
do you go?" 

‘Well, I thought,” replied Mr. King, 
what [ heard, that Atlantie City 
might appear best with nobody there.” 


** from 


‘Oh, there's always some one there. 
You know, it is a 
And, by-the-way 
the 
(Mrs. Cortlandt was never seen any 
where without a 


Winter resort now. 
But there’s my train, 
and 


young ladies are beckoning to 


me.” 
party of young ladies. ) 
** Yes, the Bensons passed through Wash 
ington the other day from the South, and 
spoke of going to Atlantic City to tone up 
a little before the season, and perhaps you 
know that Mrs. Benson took a great fancy 
to you, Mr. King. 


Good-by. au revoir.” 


and the lady was gone with her bevy of 
girls, struggling in the stream that poured 
toward one of the wicket-gates. 

‘Atlantic City? Why, Stanhope, you 
don't think of going there also ?” 

‘*T didn’t think of it, but, hang it all, 
my dear fellow, duty is duty. There are 
some places you must see in order to be 
well informed. Atlantic City is an im 
portant place; a great many of its inhab 
itants spend their winters in Philadel 
phia.” 
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And s Mrs. Benson 

vo, Um not going down there to see 
Mi be nso 

Expectancy is the word when our 

travellers st pped out OF the Car al Cape 
May Station K cept for SOT people 
who seemed to have business there they 
were the only passengers It was the 
ninth of June Everything was ready 
the sea, the sky, the delicious air, the long 
line of gray-colored coast, the omnibuses, 
the array of hotel tooters \s they stood 
Waiting in irresolution a crave man of 


middle age and a disinterested manner 
sauntered up to the travellers, and slipped 
into friendly relations with them. It was 


impossibl 


e not to incline to a person so 


obliging and well stocked with loeal in 


formation were several cood 


It didn’t make much differ 


hotels open 


ence; there was one near at hand, not 


pretentious, but 


| . 1 
probably as comfortable 
aS any. People liked the table: last sum 
to come there 


mer used from other hotels 


to get a meal He was going that Way, 


and would walk along with them. He 


did, and conversed most interestingly on 


he way Our travellers felicitated them 


selves upon falling into such good hands, 


but when thev reached the hotel desig¢ 


nated, it had such a gloomy and in fact 


boarding -house air that they hesitated, 
and thought they would like to walk on 


a little further and see the town before 


settling And their friend appeared to 
feel rather grieved about it, net for him 
self, but for them He had, moreover, the 
expression of a fisherman who has lost a 
fish after he 


supposed it was securely 


hooked But our young friends had been 
gled for in a good many waters, and 
they told the 


lord, that 


landlord, for it was the land 
while they had no doubt his 
was the best hotel in the place, they would 


like to look at some not so cood The one 
that attracted them, though they could 
not see in what the attraction lay, was a 
ding gay with fresh 


ull bui paint in 


many corrs, some pretty window baleo 


nies, and a high 


striped columns that rose to the fourth 


portico supported by 


story They were fond of color. and were 
taken by six little geraniums planted ina 
circle amid the sand in front of the house, 

ich were waiting for the season to open 
before they began to crow With hesita 
tion they stepped upon the newly var 
nished piazza and the newly varnished of 
fice floor, for every step left a foot-print. 


The chairs, disposed in a long line on ¢ 
piazza, waiting for guests, were also 
nished, as the artist discovered whe 
sat in one of them and was held fast 
was all fresh and delightful. 


The la 
] 


eS aS Wide 


lord and the clerks had smi 


the open doors; the waiters exhibited 
their eagerness a good imitation of 


selfish service. 
It was very pleasant to be alone in 
house, and to be the first-fruits of 


The first man of 
season isin such a different position fr 
the last. He is like the King of Bavay 
alone in his royal theatre. The ush¢ 
give him the best seat in the house 


great expectations, 


hears the tuning of the instruments 
curtain is about to rise, and all for hin 
It is a very cheerful desolation, for it | 

a future, and everything qujvers with th 
expectation of life and gayety. Whereas 
the last man is like one who stumbles o 
among the empty benches when the em 
tain has fallen and the play is done. No 
thine is sO melancholy as the shabbine SS 
of a watering-place at the end of the sea 
son, Where is left only the echo of past 
guests are 


gayety, the last scurrying 


away like leaves before the cold, rising 
wind, the varnish has worn off, shutters 
are put up, booths are dismantled, tli 
shows are packing up their tawdry orna 
ments, and the autumn leaves collect in 
the corners of the gaunt buildings. 

Could this be the Cape May about 
which hung so many traditions of sum 
W here were those crowds 
of Southerners, with slaves and chariots 


mer romance ¢ 


and the haughtiness of a easte civilization 
and the belles from Baltimore and Phila 
delphia and Charleston and Richmond 
whose smiles turned the heads of the last 
generation? Had that gay society danced 
itself off into the sea, and left not even 
a phantom of itself behind? As he sat 
upon the veranda, King could not rid him 
self of the impression that this must be a 
mocking dream, this appearance of empti 
ness and solitude. Why, yes, he was cer 
tainly in a delusion, at least in a reverie 
The place was alive. An omnibus drove 
to the door (though no sound of wheels 
was heard) ; 


the waiters rushed out, a fat 
man descended, a little girl was lifted 
down, a pretty woman jumped from the 
steps with that little extra bound on the 
eround which all women confessedly un 
der forty always give when they alight 
from a vehicle, a large woman lowered 
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herself cautiously out Vith an anxious 
LOOK and a file of men = stooped and 
emerged, poking their umbrellas and canes 
n each other's backs Mr. King plainly 
saw the whole party hurry into the office 
il reaiste thie names, and saw the 
Cle repeated Lou it bell and throw 
Dac hi nead ind extend fis hand lo a 
e} nit (*urlous to se ho the arriy ils 
ere, he went to the registen No names 
ere ritten e) rut there ere oth 
er carriages a he door ere was a pile 
oO i Ss On thie ‘ ida hich he neat 
ly stumbled over, although his foot struek 
nothing, and the chairs were full, and peo 
ple were strolling up and down the piazza. 


He noticed particular 


one couple prome 
nadine a slender brunette, with a brill- 
lant complexion; large dark eves thatm ide 
constant play could it be the belle of Ma 
con and a gentleman of thirty five, in 
black frock-coat, unbuttoned, witha wide 
brimmed soft hat—elothes not quite the 
latest stvle vho had a wood deal of man 
ner, and walked apart from the young 
lady, bending toward her with an air of 
devotion Mr. k neg stood one side and 
watched the endless procession up and 
p and down, the strollers, the 
mincers, thie | veuid, the nervous step 
pers noted the eve-shots, the flashing or 
Lhe iang ishing look t il kills, and never 
{ 


ean be ealled to account for the mischief 


it does: but not a sound did he hear of the 


repartee and the laughter. The place cer 


tainly was thronged. Theavenue in front 


was crowded with vehicles of all sorts; 
there were groups strolling on the broad 
bea children with their tiny pails and 
shoveis digging pits close to the advan 
cing tide, nursery-maids in fast colors, 


bovs in) kniekerboekers racing on the 


beach peopte lying On the sand, resolute 
valkers, whose figures loomed tall in the 
evenlug ohit doing their constitutional. 
People were passing to and fro on the 
long iron pier that spider-legged itself 


out into the sea; the two rooms midway 
vere tilled with sitters taking the evening 


yreeze: and the large ball and music room 


at thre end, with its spacious outside prome 
nace yes, there were dancers there, and 
he band was playing Mr. King could 


see the fiddlers draw their bows, and the 
corneters lift up their horns and get red 
in the face, and the lean man slide his 
trombone, and the drummer flourish his 
sticks, but not a note of music reached 
him. It might have been a performance 


of ghosts, for all the effect at this dist 
Mr. King remarked upon this dumb-s 
to a gentleman in a blue coat and 
vest and gray hat, leaning against 
umn near him. The gentleman mad: 
response It was most singular 
King stepped back to be out of the w 
some children racing down the pia 
and, half stumbling, sat down in the 
of a dowager—no, not quite; the ¢ 
Was empty, and he sat down in the f 
varnish, to which his clothes stuek 
Wasthisadelusion ? No. Thetables 
filled in the dining-room, the waiters 
scurrying about, there were ladies on 
baleonies looking dreamily down wy 
the animated scene below; all the mx 
ments of gayety and hilarity in the he 
of aseason. Mr. King approached a er 
who were standing waiting fora car 
but they did not see him, and did not 
spond to his trumped-up question about 
nexttrain. Were these, then, shadows 
was he a spirit himself? Were these e1 
tv omnibusesand carriages that discharges 
gvhostly passengers? And all this pron 
nading and flirting and languishing 
love-making, would it come to nothing 
to nothing more than usual? There y 
t all—the movement, t] 


a charm about 
color, the gray sand, and the rosy blus!} 
on the sea—a lovely place, an enchanted 
place. Were these throngs the guests t] 

were to come, or those that had been her: 
Why could not thi 


former ‘* materialize” as well as the latte: 


In Other Seasons ¢ 


[s it not as easy to make nothing out of 
what never yet existed as out of what hi 
ceased to exist? The landlord, by faith 
sees all this array which is prefigured so 
strangely to Mr. King; and his comel) 
young wife sees it and is ready for it 
and the fat son at the supper table—a liy 
ing example of the good eating to be had 
here—is serene, and has the air of being 
polite and knowing to a houseful. Thi 
scrap of a child, with the aplomb of a mai 
of fifty, wise beyond his fatness, imparts 
information to the travellers about thi 
wine, speaks to the waiter with quiet au 
thority, and makes these mature men fer 
like boys before the gravity of our perfect 
flower of American youth who has known 
no childhood. This boy at least is no 
phantom; the landlord is real, and the 
waiters, and the food they bring. 

‘*T suppose,” said Mr. King to his friend, 
‘that we are opening the season. Did 
you see anything out-doors ?” 
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parasol, accompanied by a big black and 


white dog, walking rapidly close to the 
edge of the sea toward the sunset. It's 
just lovely, the silvery sweep of coast in 
this light.” 

‘Tt seems a refined sort of place in its 


UNCLE NED ADJUSTING THE TELE 
SCOPE.—[SEE PAGE 676. ] 


outlines, and quietly respectable. They 
tell me here that they don’t want the ex 
cursion crowds that overrun Atlantie 
City, but an Atlantic City man, whom I 
met at the pier, said that Cape May used 
to be the boss, but that Atlantie City had 


‘Yes: a horseshoe-crab about a mile 
elow here on the smooth sand, with a 
ong dotted trail behind him, a couple of 
girls in a pony-cart who nearly drove 
over me, and a tall young lady with a red 
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the bulge on it ) mad thousands 


hundreds | T vet the bu 


\merica 


au des 


ma vad not 


There sa shal 


sloping 


Droad I ne, hard sand 


tii dhie cx 


broken three miles Gown to 


Point, which has hotels and 


¢ 


Or its | 


and Lil 
OFF to the 


is the long sand line 


own saving and 
vest from this 
of Cape Hen 
fourteen miles away, andthe Dela 
At Cape May Point there 


i little village of painted wood houses, 


signal stations 
port 
hopen 
ware Ss 


ire 


mostly cottages to het and a permanent 
hundred inhabitants 
a half 
of hotels and cottages, fronting south, all 
+1 ] 


population of a fe 
Krom the pier one sees a mile and 
teless, carpenter sarchitecture, 
The 
il 
veep of] 


cd, and 


SHOW 


sea e@Xpahse is wag 
beach is fortu 
vulearized by 


The 


Is and 


HOuUSeS shanties 


] 


houses are in front of the hote 


ir inclosures; then come the broad 
and the sea 
the light 
house anda pont of land, whereon stands 


the 


ve, and the sand beach 


The line is broken below by 


elephant ‘his elephant is not in 


digenous, and he stands alone in the sand, 
a wooden sham without an explanation 
Why the hotel-keeper’s mind along the 
coast regards this grotesque structure as 
au summer attraction it is difficult to see. 


But 


aw necessity 


when one resort had him, he became 
The 


monster, 


everywhere travellers 


walked down to this climbed 


the Starrs ih one of his le 


os, explored the 


from the saddle, and 


oul 
the 


untinished 


rooms looked 


» mice red On problem This beast 


was Within and 


unpainted 


without, and already falling into decay. 
\n elephant 
Atlantic 


esque aspect, and all 


on the desert, fronting the 


Ocean, had, after all, a pictur 
the more so because 
he was a deserted ruin 

The elephant was, however, no emptier 
than the cottages about which our friends 
strolled 


the 


But the cottages were all ready, 
rows of new chairs stood on the fresh 
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plazzas, the windows were invitingly o 
{ 
t 


he pathetic little patches of flowe) 
front tried hard to look festive in the 
landladies in 1 

knitted and 
deavored Lo appear as if they expecter 


sands, and the 


stout 


rocking-chairs) calmly 


but had almost a houseful 
Yes, the was undeniably att 
ive The sea had the blue of Nice 


must we always go to the Mediterran: 


body. 


piace 
pia 


for an aqua marina, for poetic lines 

What charming gra 
picture 
line of 


delicate shades 7 


tions had this gray sand 


Waves, a white sails against 
pale blue sky! By the pier railing 
bevy of little girls grouped about an 
cient colored man, the very ideal old | 
cle Ned, in ragged, baggy, and disrep 
ble clothes, lazy good-nature oozing out 
every pore of him, kneeling by a telesco 
pointed to a bunch of white sails on t 
horizon; a dainty little maiden, in a st 
white skirt and golden hair, leans agail 
him and tiptoes up to the object ola 
shutting first one eve and then the oth 
and making nothing out of it all “WI 
ov co’se you can't see nuffin, honey,” sa 
Uncle Ned, taking a peep, ** wid the ‘sco; 
p inted up in the sky.” 

In order to pass from Cape May to At 
lantic City one takes a long cireuit bv ra 
through the Jersey sands. Jersey is 
very prolific State, but the railway trav 
ler by this route is excellently prepar 
Atlantic City, little but 


stunted oaks, 


for for he sees 


sand, pines, serub Sia 
frame houses, sometimes trying to hid: 

the clumps of serub oaks, and the villag« 
are just collections of the same small fram 
houses hopelessly decorated with scro| 
work and obtrusively painted, standing in 
lines on sandy streets adorned with lea 
shade trees. The handsome Jersey peopl 
were not travelling that day 
friends had a theory about the relation ot 


} 
ne tw 


and whe 
the artist got out his pencil to catch tli 


a sandy soil to female beauty 


types of the country, he was well reward 
fat old 


holiday market costumes, strong-featured 


ed. There were the women. in 
positive, who shook their heads at eachi 
other and nodded violently and incessant 
ly, and all talked at once, the old men it 
rusty suits, thin, with a deprecatory man 
ner, as if they had heard that clatter for 
fiftv years, and perky, sharp-faced girls in 
vegetable hats, all long-nosed and thin 
lipped. And though the day was cool, 
mosquitoes had the bad taste to invade the 
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OCG 


Atthe junction, a small collection territory, the streets run at right angles, 
ndien shanties, where the travellers the avenues to the ocean take the names 


of the States If the town had been made 
sof Atlantic City from the postmis- to order and sawed out | 


un hour, they heard much of the 


DV One mah, it 
ho was Waiting for an exeursion could not be more beautifully regular and 
me to go there (the passion for ex more satisfactorily monotonous There 
ns seems to be a growing one), and is nothing about it to give the 


l\ 


* most com 





Wt 


= 


1 
i 


* 
eee 


ley made the acquaintance of a cow tred 

i the room next the ticket-office, prob 

bly also waiting for a passage to the city 
the sea. 

And a city it is. If many houses, end 
ess avenues, sand, paint make a city, the 
artist confessed that this wasone. Every- 
thing is ona largescale. It coversa large 


monplace mind in the world a throb of 
disturbance The hotels, the cheap shops, 
the cottages, are all of wood, and, with 
three or four exceptions in the thousands, 
they are all practically alike, all orna 
mented with scroll-work, as if cut out by 
the jig-saw, all vividly painted, all appeal 
ing toa primitive taste just awakening to 








678 


the appreci ition of the gaudy chromo and 
the illuminated and consoling household 
motto. Mostof the hotels are in the town 
at conside rable distanee from the ocean, 
wd «Lhe maj stic old sea, which can be 


nous bul never vulgar, 1S barr! 


wed rom the town by five or six miles 
ot stat ked pla Valk, rOWS On rOWS 
Ot bath closets, leagues of flimsy carpen 
try Y n the way of cheap-John 
Shops, tin-ty pe wothSs, peep-shows, go 
rounds, shooting galleries, pop-beer and 
cigar shops, restaurants, barbe r shops, pho 
tograph galleries,summer theatres, Some 
times the plank walk runs for a mile or 
two, on its piles, between rows of these 
ShOps nd booths, and again it drops off 


aqaownh by tne waves Here and there is 
1 gavly painted wooden canopy by the 
shor ith chairs where idlers ean sit and 


wateh the the 


the select of 


frolicking in 
iled 


ttels lie or lounge 


water, or a 
the 
in the sand under red 


otf, where 


nbrellas The caleulating mind won 
ders ho many million feet of lumber 
there are in this unpicturesque barricade, 


and 


make this t 


What gigantie forests have fallen to 
front But 
man ean He 


this show to suit himself, he has 


lmiber to the sea 


there is one thing not do. 


has made 
pushed out several iron piers into the sea, 


and erected, of course, a skating rink on 
} > 
But 


untamed, restless, shining, 


» end of one of them the sea lt 


self dancing, 
raging, rolls in from the southward, toss 


ing the white sails on its vast expanse, 


green, blue, leaden, white-capped, many 
colored, never two minutes thesame,sound 
ing with its eternal voice I know not what 
rebuke to man 

When Mr his and his 
‘yiend’s name in the book at the Mansion 
House, he had the 


t 


King wrote 
curiosity to turn over 
he leaves, and it was not with much sur 
that read there the names of A.J. 
Benson, and daughter, Cyrusville, 


Ono 


prise 


he 
wife, 
Oh, I see!” said the artist: 
iown here to see Mr Benson " 

That ¢ 


ted 


“you came 


entleman was presently discovered 
back in a chair on the plazza, gazing 

int street with that 
f } 


endurance that fathers of families 


Vacantiv into the vac 
4 


ton atsueh resorts 


But he brightened 


ip when Mr. King made himself known 
“Tm right vlad to see you, SIP. And 

ny \ fe and da ighter will be. | was 

saying to my wife yesterday that I couldn't 


stand this sort of thing much longer.” 
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‘You don't find it lively ”” 
‘Well, 


like it, | reckon 


the livelier it is the less I s 
The town is well enc 
It’s one of the smartest places on the « 


I should like to have owned the or 


and sold out and retired. This sai 
all gold They say they sell the lots 
the bushel and count every sand. — \ 


ean see what it is, boards and paint 


sand Fine houses too; 


miles of then 
‘And what do you do?” 

‘Oh, they say there's plenty to 
You can ride around in the sand; you « 
wade in it if you want to, and go do 
to the beac] 
plank walk 
up and down. 
bathe yet 


and walk up and down 
walk up and 

They like it 
without 


down 
You Ca 
pneumo) 
Irene go 
because she says she can’t stand the 
ety of the parlor.” 


vetting 
They have gone there now. 


From the parlor came the sound 
music. <A young girl who had the air 
not being afraid of a public parlor 
drumming out waltzes on the piano, mor 
for the entertainment of herself than 
the half-dozen ladies who yawned o 
their worsted-work. 


As she brought h: 
piece to an end with a bang, a pretty, ser 
timental miss, with a novel in her hand 
who may not have seen Mr. King looking 
in at the door, ran over to the player and 
gave herahug. ‘‘ That's beautiful! that 
perfectly lovely, Mamie!”  ‘' This,” said 
the player, taking up another sheet, ‘* has 
not been played much in New York 
Probably not, in that style, thought M. 
King, as the girl clattered through it. 
There was no lack of people on the 
promenade, tramping the boards, or hang 
ing about the booths where the carpenters 
and painters were at work, and the shop 
men and women were unpacking the corals 
and the sea-shells, and the cheap jewelry 
and the Swiss wood-earving, the toys, th: 
tinsel brooches and agate ornaments, and 
arranging the soda fountains, and putting 
up the shelves for the permanent pie. The 
sort of preparation going on indicated thi 
kind of crowd expected. 





If everything 
had a cheap and vulgar-look, our wander 
ing critics that it is never 
fair to look behind the scenes of a show 
and that things would wear a braver ap 
pearance by-and-by. And if the wome: 
promenade were homely and ill 
dressed, even the bonnes in unpicturesqu 
costumes, and all the men were slouchy 
and stolid, how could any one tell what an 


remembered 


} 


on the 


























































































ect of gayetv andenjoyment there might 
) t re ere ousands oF such peo 
ple qd the sea is tu Of bathers, and 
re fl ind the bands were 

( e theatres were opene 
md acrobat wad maneted omen and 
) ( 4 nel ) rer s ttractions 






































QO @} HW ire ort cood 
‘ f eal ber \ il Ou 

t ‘a | i il Ke ett st \ ‘ 

il tna ive} pote sis and e¢lori Cu 
tion his is ver ne of its kind, and a 
' resort for the n nn The n on come 
here to enyjoy themselves Would Vou 

















have an art walle) here, and | oy) priced 


New York wa Paris Shops lining the 
























































































































































i\ 
Look it the town exclaimed the 
“al Lid Se¢ hat money ean do, and 
satisfy the average taste without the least 
iid from: at It's just wonderful lve 
tramped round the place and, taking out 
i tag or t ’ ere isn t a picturesque 
or pleasing vie ivwhere 1 tell vou 
people know what they want, and enjoy 
vhen they get 
You needivt vet excited about ie” 
Sul Mr. Kin Nobody said it W isn't 
commonplace winds glaringly vulgar if 
vou like, and if you like to consider it 
representative of a certain stage in nation 
il ¢ ure | hope ib IS not necessary to 
! nind vou that the United States ean 
beat any other people in any direction 
he ChOOSe to expand themselves, You'll 
own it when you've seen watering places 
ene 
\ 


\fter this defense of the place, Mr. King 
for Mr. Forbes 
Oo nd an pict tresque to 


What ficures. to be sure! As 





owned it might be diffieult 

















Vthing sketch, 








if people 








hiwed to be shapely or pieture sque 





sake of a wandering artist | 


tree.” growled Mr. Forbes, or 











boards: but these shanties! 
When they were well away 
houses, Mr. King saw in 
The re 
the easy carriage, 
No such figure 


had been aheld a aay The artist 











from the 





s and bath 














} aistane two ladies 





Was ho 














mistaking one ol 


them 














movement 











Was 








Presently they came 





found them seated on 

















i 1, looking off upon Brigantine Isl 
wa 1 iOW §S ind d ine with some houses 
ul u Te trees against the sky, the most 
pieasin object In View 





Mrs. Benson did not conceal the plea 








sure she felt in Mr. King again, 


seeing 
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ind his fris 


and to say the truth, Miss [rene gave 


was delighted to know 
a very cordial greeting 

to death 
Vien they were 


Din “most tired ’ said 
Benson all seated 


+ 


Don't vou | 


his arr does me cood ! 
intie Cit . 

I like better than IT did at 
If the remark was intended for Lrene 
paid no attention to it, bene absorbe 


explaining to 


Mr. Forbes WIby Stile 
de serted 


ferred the end of 


the pt 
nade 
It’s a place that grows on vou 
wuess its grown the wrong 
and father; but 1 
South They say we 


August, 


*L should 


way on | 
like the air—after 
ought to see 

vhen all Philadelphia is her 


think it might be 


lively 

Yes; but the promiscuous bathin 
I don’t think I should like that. We 
not brought up to that sort of thing 


Ohio 
‘No? 
pose : 
‘ Like 
lady, 


Ohio is more like France, 1 su 


Kranee !" exelaimed the = o 


looking at him ino amazement 


‘like France! Whi, France is the wi 
edest place in the world.” 
No doubt it is. Mrs 


the 


But 
bathe sepa 


Benson. 
the sea resorts sexes 
rately 

* Well, now! 
there.” 

“Yes: 
self-conscious they become.” 

‘IT don’t believe, for all 
the French have 
science than we have.” 


‘**Nor do I, Mrs. Benson. — I 


trying to say that they pay more atten 


I suppose they have to 
the older nations grow, the mor 


you say, M 


King, any more con 


Was OLN 


tion to appearances,” 

‘Well, I was brought up to think it’s 
one thing to appear, and another thing to 
be.” said Mrs. Benson, as dismissing the 


subject “So your friend’s an artist 


Does he paint Does he take portraits 
There was an artist at Cyrusville last 
winter who painted portraits, but Irene 
wouldn't let him do hers. 
met Mr. Forbes 


have 


Im glad we've 
I've always wanted to 
“Oh, mother,” exclaimed Irene, who 
always appeared to keep one ear for her 
mother’s conversation, ‘‘ IT was just saying 
to Mr. Forbes that he ought to see the art 
exhibitions down at the other end of the 
promenade, and the pictures of the peo- 





THEIR 


come here in August Are 
yarty moved along, and Mr 
yverment that 
than it did to Mr 


t fell to talk 


Kine 
seemecdl to finn 
Korbes Waiked 
ene, and the 
» last spring's trip in the Sout 
we enjoved the exhibition, 

but I have ¢ 


the 


ot sure should 
(orieans 
That 


Ing sO Wearlsome as an exh 


more wit 


hout 
took so much time 
Orleans was charming 
flattest, dirti 
world 


the 


for it’s 


the 


ecitv in the but 


ng Perhaps it’s 


Krenechiness of it,or the tumble down, 


Lr'e sque old creole 
} 


s: | didn't suppose 


quarter, or the 


there were in the 


d so many roses; the town was just 


ithed and smothered with them. And 
a d not see it 


No; ] 


ought 


have been to exhibitions, and 


I should prefer to take New 
sans by itself some other time You 
nd the people hospitable 
Well, they were not simply hospita 
th were that, to be sure, for father 


they 


letters to some of the leading men 


as the gweneral air of friendliness 
good-nature everywhere, of agreea 
it went along with the roses and 


You 


strain | 


eneSS 


1] 


e easy-going life. didn't feel all 


the time on a don't suppose 
ey are any better than our people, and 
i Ve 


no doubt LT should miss a good deal 


ere after a while—a certain tonic and 


purpose in life. But, do you know, it is 
pleasant sometimes to be with people who 
haven't sO many corners as our people 
lave But you weut south from Fortress 
Monroe 2” 

‘Yes: IT went to Florida 

“Oh, that must be a delightful coun 
try!” 

Yes. it’s a very delightful land, or 

] when it It needs ad 


vill be is finished. 


vertising now. It needs somebody to call 
The modest Northerners 
who have got hold of it, and staked it all 
out into city lots, seem to want to keep it 


attention to it 


ill to themselves.” 
‘How do you mean * finished’ 7” 
“Why, the State is big enough, and a 
onsiderable 
foundation. 


portion of it has a good 
What it 
ip. There's plenty of water and sand, 
and palmetto roots and palmetto trees, 


ind swamps, and a perfectly wonderful 


wants is building 


you 


more 


people or 


PILGRIMAGE 


vegetation of 
W hat heeds 1s | t le 
Yankees call 
\ OO Chey 


vines and plants and flow 


ers ast What 
Ss Com ng 
ow Jack 


feet above 


there 
‘housands of people 
ese aiiy 1ti 
P 


he inter 
Ihh LIE WINLeP & 


‘lor da 


‘ 


\s | 


and 


Said, allt neeas 


building up, then it wouldn't be so 
monotonous and malarious.’ 
But | had such a different idea of it!” 
We Ll. Is probably 


You can not do J istice to 


vour idea right 
a place by de 
seribing it literally Most people are fas 
that any 


Northern eli 


ciated by Florida he facet is 
thing 


hate 


Is pre ferable to our 


to May 
\nd vou didn't buy 


from February 
an orange plan 
tation, ora 


‘No 


one ¢ 


town 


} 


Ll was discouraged \lmost any 


an have a town who will take a boat 


and go off somewhere with a surveyor, 
and make a map.” 


t 


The truth is—the writer 
Major Blifill 


steamboat upon one of 


the al 


had it 
little 


inland creeks 


present 


from who runs a 


the 
where ligator is 


Sluuli numerous 


that Mr 


himself 


enough to be an entertainment 


Kine was no doubt malarious 


sailed over Florida 


he otfended a 


when he Blifill says 


whole boatful one day 
up the St John’s. 
was tired of water, and swamp 
and water, and sera 


when they were sailing 


Probably he \ 


vey trees and water 


The captain was on the bow, expatiating 
to a crowd of listeners on the fertility of 
the soil and the salubrity of the climate. 
He had himself bought a piece of ground 
away up there somewhere for two hun- 
dred dollars, cleared it up, and put in 
orange-trees, and thousands wouldn't buy 
it now. And Mr 


tentively, finally joined in with the ques 


King, who listened at- 


tioners, and said, ‘Captain, what is the 


average price of land down in this part 
of Florida by the—gallon ?” 

They had come down to the booths, and 
Mrs. Benson the 


shells, piles of conehs, and other outland 


was showing the artist 


ish sea-fabrications in which it is said the 
roar of the ocean Can be heard whe nh they 
are hundreds of miles away from the sea. 
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Mr. Forbes said 


hat were 


Vien thre \ 

ls on the what 
lways 
SSLODAPICS and 
vhen I see 


Atlantic City 


‘ 


prese » hings here 


nterrupted [rene are the photograplis 


lo see 


the tin-types them is Just as good 


here to see 


as staving 
they 


) Yes ¥ responde d 


b the peopie when 
eome ; 


Mr. King, ‘IT think 


an not go much f ‘in this diree 


‘there were n ile f these show 
types, there were at le 


cases of i 


tin ‘aSEt acres 


Occasionally an instantaneous 
| thre 


ill of bathers 


photograph gave a picture of 
} ‘ 


beach when the wv was I 


lively 


men, women, chiidren, mn MOst ex 


traordinary costumes for re) 
the 


the 


fimure 
But 
on dry 


forming human 


tossing 


about in surf most of the pie 


land, of 

persons couples and groups 1n their bath 
aie ‘ 

Perhaps such an extraordina 


tures were taken sing 


ne suits 


ry collection of h Manity can not be seen 


elsewhere in the world, such a uniformity 
oft one depressing type re duced to its last 
analysis by the sea-toilet Sometimes it 
handed 
down to posterity in dresses that would 


was a young man and a maiden 


have caused their arrest in the street, sen 


timentally reclining on a canvas rock 


un it was a maiden with flowing hair, 
inds clasped, eves 


at the 


raised h upturned, on 
the 


Was 


base of which 
Or it 


another 


In Ttoam 


art maiden. or 


as 


wood, in a boat which stood on end, pull 


through the surf with one oar, and 


FO MG L. adrownlneg 


bathing 
hand. 
never 


Mah (in a 
her free 
The re 


s such heroism exhibited by 


aiso nto the boat with 


le re nd was, » ived 


young wo 


before, with such raiment, as was 


works of art 


the 


in these rare 


they walked back to hotel 


through a sandy avenue lined wit] 
saw architecture, Miss Benson pointed 
to them some things that sl 


she said 


In the pat 


of sand berore each house there WAS 


touched her a vood deal 


an oblong little mound set a 
arim of stones, or, when somet 


afforded, 


these 


more artistic could be 


little oy 


On each of 


flower, a sickly 


reranium, oO 


1} 
marigoid, or 


al 
humble 


some other fl 
token of affeetion 


Mr 


tering-place be fore where they buried 


Forbes said he never was at a 


summer boarders in the front vard 
Benson didn’t like joking on such s 
jects, and Mr 


of the 


King turned the direct 
conversation by remarking 1 
these seeming trifles were really of mu 
account in these days, and he took fr 
his pocket a copy of the city newspap: 
The sea 


of the leading 


Summer Song, and read sou 


items: ‘'S., our eye Is ¢ 
you The Slopers have come to the 
cottage on 
Mr. E. P. Borum has painted his front 
“Mr 


blow 


() Street, and come to stay 


Ste a.” 


the 


Diffendorfer’s marigold 
on And so on, and so on 

This was probably the marigold mention 
ed that they were looking at. 

The most vivid impression, howeve 
made upon the visitor in this walk was 
that of paint. It unreal that 
there could be so much paint in the world 
and so But 
ceased to be a dream, and they were taken 
back into the hard practical world, when 
as they turned the corner, Irene pointed 


seemed 


many swearing colors 


out her favorite sign: 
Silas Lapham, mineral paint. 
Branch Office. 
The artist said, a couple of days after 
this morning, 
Of course,” 


that he had enough of it 
he added, **itis a great plea 
to me to sit and talk with Mrs. Ben 
son, While you and that pretty girl walk 
up and down the piazza all the evening 


sure 


but I’m easily satisfied, and two evenings 
did for me.” 

So that much as Mr. King was charmed 
with Atlantie City, 
cretted 


and much as he re 
not awaiting the arrival of the 
originals of the tin-types, he gave in t 
the the artist for othe 
scenes; but not before he had impressed 
Mrs. Benson with a notion of the delights 
of Newport in July. 


restlessness of 


[To BE CONTINUED ] 





GOING DOWN 


BY PHIL 
-E of the delight 
ful 
which | begrudge 


experiences 


antiquity (which, 
the 


pears 


by way, ap 
Lo Lo 


have had a very 


me 


unfair share of 
the fun 


citement 


and ex 
of life) 
is that of having 
seen the first man 
the How 
a log, and it slipped 


to navigate first boat. 

astraddle 
id and got away from under him, and 
he then flattened the top of the log 
it, and he 


»pwed out the log and got complacent 


sat on how eventually 

uside it, must have been sufficiently 

ing But when he came to experi 

its im progression, his procedure must 
e been infinitely amusing. 

He was no doubt jeered at by the old 

as a good-for-nothing with his new 

and pro 

Wading, they said, had always 

en good enough for them, and for their 


} 


sled notions seatter-brain 


thers—who were no fools—before them, 
| they did not see what young people 
Besides, how was he 


This 


wanted with boats. 
voing to keep a boat right side up ? 
must have been a clincher. 

But our genius had meanwhile hollow 
ed out his low, and so lone as it was on 
dry ground he found no diffi- 

n getting in and out, 
n this modified trough 


Itv 1 
ind 
nagined, poor soul! that he 
id satisfied all the require 
ments of naval architecture. 
\nd then to have seen him 
his boat into the water, 
nd to have heard his exulta 
tion when it floated! ‘There! 
It was a lit 
» on one side, perhaps, but 
hat of that? And then to 
» him try to get inside his 


rag” 


|l told vou so!” 


vat, and to hear the huge de- 
ht of his painted contem 
he 
For he did capsize, 
sure of that. 
One of two things happened: 


oraries as 


immediately 
ipsized! 


nd at once—be 


ther he was shot out directly 


TO THE SEA 


IN SHIPS. 


ROBINSON, 


and hi Ss 
His 


ith 


Nhe 


like a sack of potatoes, or eLs¢ 


boat solemnly sank rether 


hext 


experiment would be made w 


caution, and eventually 


more 


we Cahh nace 
him,as proud as a grub in a nutshell, sit 
at the f his 


wobbled, no doubt, in rather a 


ting complacently bottom o 
boat It 
startling manner whenever he moved; but 
then he was inside a boat, and it was no 
use trying to deny it. ‘* But what good 
does that do vou?” the still contemptuous 
graybeards asked. ** You can hardly see 


over the edge of your vehicle, and you 
can not move, and you can not even get 
out without falling out.” 
was not to be beaten. And grasping 
the fact that a boat, to be of 
ought to to 


friend to shove him. 


But our genius 


much 
he 


The result was sat 


use, 
be able move, asked a 
isfactory enough till the other man got 
tired of shoving, and contemporary his 
tory tell the next 


Was But probably finding 


fails to us how step 


him 
he 


tried to push himself along, and getting 


taken. 
self within arm’s-reach of the bottom, 


into deeper water, used a stick as a motive 
power. From the stick was developed 
the punt pole, and from the punt pole the 
thin-bladed paddle. The blade of the pad 
dle was gradually widened and its handle 
lengthened till the oar was evolved; and 
holding up his shirt to dry one day after 
the usual accident, the sail was chaneed 


upon. And then they began gradually 


NAVIGATION. 
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THE 


the till the 


them, and 


boats 


of t 


sails and oars could not 


increasing’ Size ic 


move 


then inereased the size of the sails and the 


oars t the boats ¢o ild not earry them 
And how they eapsized and foundered, 
rot taken aback and got pooped, ran on 


rocks and went to pieces, and how event 


ually they found out the happy medium 


in all things, and made a ship that could 
carry her canvas squarely, sail with dry 
decks, and answer her helm, need not be 
related here. Centuries passed With a 


terrible annual loss of life, and then men 


made a slave of steam and bridg@ed 
oceans, so that nations might exchange 
their commerce and ther peoples 

t was my privilege when in Kevpt 
during the recent war to be on board one 
of the ships that took part in Lord Wolse 
t s naval demonstration in the Bay of 
\boukir I saw then the stateliest war 
fleet that within the memory of my gen 
eration has ever sailed the seas in order 
of battie With the squadron ] passed 
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* ARGO.” 


the scenes of Nelson's victories, and wit- 
nessed—the very pomp and poetry of war 
that majestic procession of England's 
navy through the Suez Canal 
And now that I 
breathless duties of a war correspondent 


have leisure from th: 


L have sat down to put on paper the crow 
of thoughts that then distracted me, whe: 
I compared the spectacle before me, thi 
very latest triumphs of mechanical, mili 
iron-elad 
ships steaming through the Suez Canal 


tary, and engineering science 


with the long-ago exploits of other ven 
erals and admirals upon those same seas 
and shores. 

Here behind us was the same Medite: 
ranean that perplexed the fleece-huntin: 
Argonauts, and yonder before us stood 
so the Bedouins protest) the only genu 
ine and original Ararat, upon which thi 
navigating patriarch and his menageri« 
finally stranded. My subject, therefor 
virtually reaches back to the very begin 
nings of 


ships and of seamen, and spans 











GOING DOWN 


1 
Jason 


interval between and the 
Company, between the leluge 
Keyvptian war 
i long way back to the days of 
neval passenger ship Noah's ark, 


modern vovager finds it verv dit 
to Imagine aboard-ship life under 


Wtions of Jason's unde C Ke d Argo 





Va 
1d Ss 
t] 
‘nit THE DANISH 
thi That Latter-day Saint the steam-engine 
is spoiled us for such modified pleasures 
lad the Tyrian must have suffered in his 
negotiation of the Pillars of Hercules, or 
en e Phoenician when dodging along the 
e: asts of southern Europe. Who would 
i\ nowadays for a passage in a ship 
( here there was no protection from the 
1 tin, and in which, when she pitched, all 
on . wl contents of the vessel rolled in mis 
1 ineous confusion from one end to the 
tie her? It is bad enough as it is to find 
ri 5 me's self in a badly rolling steamer, shut 
r" p in a cabin with a portmanteau that 
in seems determined to have your life, and 
ns hat-box that becomes a fiend, where 
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everything collects in a vile conspiracy 
against you pon the floor, and even 
vour hanging clothes stand out on end 
and point derisively at you But how 
much worse it must have been In the oid 
aqdavs when, seated at the bottom of ih 
open boat, you found yourself at every 
lureh rolling about in several inches « 





“RAVEN 


water, with an augur and a coopful of 
sacrificial chickens, several anchors, and 
“ancients of Gebal”! 


the 


sailed, we 


a company of 
Semiramis, 
Pul, 


In great pomp). 


warrior wife of King 


are accustomed to think, 
But what lady of modern 
days would submit to the horrors of a 
the only of 
changing one’s position in the ship was 
by crawling on all fours? Not all the 
of Sidonian looms, nor the 


company of ail the apes and peacocks of 


voyage in which means 


splendors 


Africa, could compensate for the wretch 
edness of having no other shelter from 
the elements than awnings supported on 
It was all 


the heads of seasick slaves. 





» oe 


1, 
te 
HE 
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Il, no doubt, to have masts of 


from ~ and oars of the 
for the 
ivory brought out of the isles 
of Chittim,” but that 
little Ezion-geber, had 


Solomon 


Lebanon 
of B ish mn”? 


and benches 


rowers of 


when he was on 
from 
for 
to think not, for he confesses that 
he did 


understand was the way of a ship on 


trip of his 


any cure SCUSICKNESS ¢ | 
venture 
one of the 


very few things which 


it is hardly to be wondered at. 


For the way of sailing a shipin a Mediter 
ranean squall is often beyond all under 


Yet I 


have enjoyed just one trip in the 


standing should very much in 


deed 
early davs of navigation and commerce, 


and, merely as an experience, have gone 


a-vovaging with some ancients of Gebal 


f Persia and of Lud and of 


le land Ol 

Our cargo would have been per 
‘precious cloths and 
broidered work and fine linen.,and graven 


for chariots,” 
vessels, and goodly garments of Shinar, 


and we should have bartered them with 


the men of Dedan for horns of ivory and 


ebony, with the merchants of Sheba and 
Raama for precious stones and gold, with 
the princes of Kedar for lambs and kids 
and white wool,and the peasant traders of 
Minnithand Pannag for wheat and honey 
and oil and balm. Here and there a bal 
of myrrh, orcinnamon,or cassia, and here 
and there a heap of amber; an ape her 
and a peacock there. 

Voyages in those days took time. A 
man divided his patrimony among his 
sons before he started, and very often died 
full of years before he could get back. It 
is the regular thing in the Oriental story 
books that deal of those old days to mak« 
the returned merchant find the children 
who were babies when he left them, grown 
up to be parents themselves. They do 
not remember to have ever had a father 
Their mother, rest her soul, has been dead 
these many But there is always 
an opportune old man, a former crony of 
the who recognizes 
him on behalf of the family, and all comes 
well as the merchant sits down in the last 
chapter to unfold his treasures of foreign 


years. 


lone-gone merchant, 
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Indeed, it was always on the 
it if you started on a long voyage 
visions would run short, and that 
ild all solemnly get out of the 
| proceed to plough the vround and 
th grain, and wait till the harvest 
ind then reap it and start afresh. 

must have been tedious work at 

iis interpolation of agricultural 

3 sand for men absent on a short 

oh exasperating in the extreme. 

my voyage, if I take it, must be by 

ence in one of the roomy boats of 
times of Greek supremacy. Not in 


if the leather vehicles of the Saxon 
ster, nor the laundry-basket coracle of 
painted Briton, nor yet the clipper 
iilt pirate craft of the hardy Norsemen, 
se Drakers and Snekkars—dragons and 
snakes-—-in whieh the Viking buccaneers 
harried the English coasts; for they 
ere a terrible crew, those hard-drinking 
Danes who sailed with Sweyn, the Raven 
the North 


Raven, lured on by annual prey 





ing over the land 


o dared to venture into the ice-bound 
is about the pole, and came back in dis 
cust, not because of the icebergs and the 
crunching floe, but beeause the people 
there brewed no ale. No; my voyage 
should be on sunny seas, in one of those 
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elder craft, with bows and stern all grim 
Wilh monster-heads, and a great UaWIiInK 
Ingeve painted on either side Krom stem 
to poop she 1s painted Ih gorgeous Colors, 
vermilion and green and blue, and the sail 
that lies furled upon the single yard is 
Her fore 


mast is hardly worth ealling one, for it 


purple, with a yellow fringe 


rakes forward asif it thought itself a bow 

sprit, and hanging from it flutter the vo 
tive rags of the passengers and the crew 

On the top of the miainmast is a tulip 
shaped **crow’'s-nest,” in which, with his 
long trumpet in his hand, the signal-man 
sits at his ease aloft. In the bows, under 
a gorgeous canopy, and supported by the 
favorite god of the company, sits the pilot, 
while on the poop stands the captain, 
counting the sea-gulls for an augury, and 
giving the boatswain of the period his or 


ders according ly 


“Tardy he was, and wvse to undertake; 
With many a tempest hadde hys berd been 


schake 


He walks his small poopan autocrat, de fer 
ential only tothe vaticinations of the birds 
about him, and the voice of the augur who 
is examining dead chickens in the saloon 
But when the storm overtakes her, and the 
waves come racing after the laboring ship, 
our captain calls together the augur and 
the pilot, the boatswain and all the ship’s 
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‘OTM pPan \ 


as ah 
| 


poard 


ceremonl 


vers bending 
the musie of their 
i antiphones of 
aaa signaled, 
crooked 
fleet 
hie 
Lhe 


passed down the 


and pil » orders of the 
Roman 
florn vhen the 


Western Ch 


COLLIS ’ ! > 1 { | al 
from 


rarcny rer, in all 


pompotr tt rcanonicais 
I 


line *baree ot State to bless the kee Is 


t 


that were tf the seas, the oars that 


Oo plough 
re to drive the brave craft through the 
satis that were favor 


Km 


in all the insignia of lis high place 


Lo Lake the 


noe breeze when the court, with 


pe) 
pero 


tood erouped upon the roval valley to 


and when, the 
all 


imult of musie the 


i@ solemn Teal 
‘larions shouted 


idk lb a 


moved away 


t . 4 » 1 1; 
hb our oO Mm more Tamil 


iilficenee of thre Cr 


prog ~ rthe Doge's farewell to 
merehant fleets of proud 
ice! The 


long all its hundred canals the 


LN perious 


hole city made holiday 


von 
for the day, 


as, Sumptuously bedecked 


ved themselves im line to wateh the 
and then, clos 
the 
pompous Bucentaur, the great state barge 


of the 


Dove and hisCouneil go by 


Ing up into followed behind 


Pals 
Doves. to outer harbor, where 
for the final or 
All the wealth of Ven 


ice seemed displayed upon the surface of 


the 


the argosy lay 


Walling 
ders for sailing 
t the constant strains of 
the with all 
And presently the 
sumptuous galleys began to 
then 
sudden, amida wild chorus of trumpets, the 


‘ ] 
ne water while 


martial music filled 


the ¢g 


SCceLle 


ively of sound 


contusion of 


resolve itself into order, and on a 


leading vessels were seen gliding out from 


the 
Liat 


throng, and one by one, in a stately 
and golden 


prows, the pride of Venice, her merchant 


succession of purple sails 
fleet, streamed out on the bright waters of 
the sun-lit Adriatic 

Once upon a time men made a regular 
profession of discovering new countries 
They were bound apprentice to it as if to 


a trade, articled to some passed m 


formally 


and salaried by courts 
princes, for the specific service of ac 
Terranuoyvas to their employers’ px 
SIONS The discovery of unclaimed ex 
tries for a king was then looked upon 
much as establishing new AgeNCLES 

each Newfo 
And t 
men, those pirate-pionee 
the 


Tasmans, De Gamas, and Co 


mereantile Drm is now 
land was afresh branch office 
were fine 


the world’s commerce Cabots 
Drakes, 
buses. The class is not by any mi 

But have 


[f the occasion should come 


extinct. they exhausted 
world. 
a new Atlantis rise in some arctic or a 
arctic sea, the mariner and his ship, dep 
upon it, will be ready with the hour. ‘J 
brave sails will be shaken out in challe: 
to strange winds, and the engines \ 
throb in conflict with strange waters, 
our seamen will dare and die to plant 
banner of possession” upon the 

and the isles.” 

Brave men indeed were the old sea-Ca 
tains, who in their “‘tall ships” dared 
steer for continents that they could o1 
cuess of, and to hazard their lives on seas 
where fable was their only chart, and 
Whale was still Lord High Admiral. Ad 
What an “the d 
minions of Prester John, or other pot 
And thi 


the delightful idea of the first ships t] 


**address” to sail for! 


tates they might meet with.” 


sailed to America carrying with them let 
ters of the Latin, He 
brew, and Chaldee tongues”! How t 
red Indian must have powwowed ove! 
such a letter leaf of 
vold”—and what wisdom would have been 
exchanged between Sagamore and sachem 
over the compliments (in Chaldee) of ** Doi 
John of Portugal, brother to the Christian 
King”! 


introduction ‘in 


written, too, on “a 


But to those daring seamen of the older 
days there was nothing humorous in sucli 
adventure. It was the work of a life to 
have voyaged once on the high seas ** for 
the honour of his Majesty the King 
and the glory of God,” and they were 
content on their return te schedule suc} 
strange goods as *‘ popynjays and wyld 
catts of the mountaigne, with other stuff 
to the King’s grace.” And how stately 
the reception they received on their return ! 
how solemn the Te Deums of the nations! 
There is a wonderful pathos in the sig 
nificance of these great rejoicings of the 
young world of Europe on bringing un 
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GOING 


ceptres the old worlds of the earth 
‘*New”! Hidden away 
of 


continents 


ng them 
distance the mighty 


had 


cutting 


the veil 
lain for 


es of 


1 


And then, suddenly her 


rh the concealing oceans, Came 


with the sunlight glittering on 


s as they rose up from the under 


ind the subject sea fawning with 


ipon her bows, a tall ship, with her 


strangely speaking men, white 
d and feet 


ore as if they were the here 


bearded, whose strode 
ditary 
of it, and whose hands never loosed 


old of aught they grasped. 
in time the ship sailed away again, 

behind it as mementos of its visit 
ver 
it 


of Flanders or damasks, 


<tries 


wv amber, and taking with in 
rn the wild produce of the plain and 
und 


s and rare woods and seented gums 
brought 


and stream, feathers or furs, 


nae also were the tales they 


seas as green as meadows, 


vhich were sea-kine feeding, and 


aquatic cannibals which when 


1e 


iting they had been so earnestly warn 


whiskered, 
s that 


igainst, long-tusked and 


fins for hands, and eve rolled 
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*fatall that followed 


ith 


bVrdes 


horribly, of 


the W Ominous cries, Of mermen 


ship 


and mermaidens, and of the lish 


priest 


that rose up from the waves all cowled to 


receive the dead who were thrown over 


In those Gays the miiracie Of thre 
lo 


board 


sea-serpent Was often vouchsated mar 


iners, and the Clays returning from ** the 


New found Island 


had a wondrous varn 


wy Ide catts and 
tell 


With 

popynjays to 

of the kraken that lay off the Banks 
But 


with all their pomp and splendor 
all their novelties in discovery and 
SCle1TICe, | only wish for one single voyage 


Past. And that mere ly “aS ul ex 


My life has been for many years 


in the 

perience, 

given upto strange experiences in strange 

countries, and I have had my adventures 
To 


| once voyaged from 


by water as well as by land vail 
“the 
Southampton to Caleutta ina sailing slup, 
and nearly to the off 
Cape of Good Hope for my sins But the 


voyage answered all my expectations, for 


experi nee.’ 


went bottom the 


did we not meet a hurricane off the Cape, 
and a dead calm of fourteen days on the 
equator off the Madras coast ? and did we 

school of 


tlie 


not see water-spout and a 


Whales? cateh albatrosses by dozen 





FLEET OF 


CRUSADERS 
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tne prized 


Did We 


and, most 


seore oO 


one 


solitar’ dolphin ¢ ho 


month I nig 


its through “a phos 


sea, and behold in the tirma 
lations of both hemi 


DISCOVERING 


I have been a passenger in a Somali 
dhas, and tossed up with the surf like a 
have 
raced the por poises over the bar at Durl 


fe 


sea-weed on the beach of Ceylon, 
an, 
It the boat grind beneath me among the 


breakers off East London, and seen men 
running along the pier overhead with life 
Saving apparatus as they saw our boat 
dashed with the inrolling surf upon the 
at Ina of six 


hundred tons I ran the gauntlet of a hur- 


rock face Bourbon. bark 
ricane in the Mozambique Channel when 
Mauritius to the Zulu war, 


and on board one of the largest steamers 


from 


Crossing 


otthe 


Peninsular and Oriental fleet, bound 


for India, | nearly made the last experi 


¢ 
I 


t 


NI 
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ence of my life in a cyclone in the B 


Biseay 


| had therefore been on many sea 


fore | made acquaintance with the A 
tic, and | 


vovagings before me, I never recog 


must confess that, with a 


W COUNTRIES. 


the full extent of the gulf that stretches 
between the past and the present till I 
crossed by the bridge to America. On 
her trial trip I was a passenger on board 
the Kaiser-i- Herd, the most beautiful ship 
afloat on Eastern seas, and in Ismailia Bay 
there was the stately Orient, at once a 
palace and a fortress. And yet the over 
whelming contrast between the timid bi 
cinnings of maritime adventure and its 
present superb development never ade- 
quately struck me till I had felt the Alaska 
thrilling with her speed as she scorned thr 
angry Atlantic, and on the deck of the 
Servia shared that stately vessel’s lofty 
indifference to the storm. 





ELEN Hl 


then, my mother, I'll not 


School il W issan Bridge 
promise »* a&@ Supplement 


rst sehool 1 : ice dw rd 


ve re young t ackle wi 
Bel,”’ replied the mother, gaz 
‘daughter's face with an intent 
in whieh it would have been 
which predominated, anxiety 


‘ide. “Td 


sooner see 
‘ , - 
school petween this 
1 no supplement 
afraid, my mother 


well enough: but ll not 


I 
for the same money as a a 


taught: 


] . F } ] > 4} 
iS Supplement at the end o the 


they'll promise me 
ll not set foot i the place.” 

they ll not be for givin’ ve the 

ill when they see what's yer 

replied the mother, in a half-an 

tone. There was a continual 

ent between this mother and 

if possible antagonism, overlain 

| smothered out of sight by 
‘attachment on both sides 

| tossed her head. ‘* Age is not 

¢ that goes to the makkin o' a 


she retorted There’s Grizzy 


she’s teachin’ at the Cove these 
vears, an’ I'd shame her myself any 
she likes wi’ spellin’ an’ the lines; an’ 
eres ever @ boy In a school o° 
rie me a floutin’ answer suc 
1 her take by the dozen, I'll 
hell get a birchin’; an’ the trust 
nk there’s no teacher like Grizzy. 
not afraid.” 
Grizzvy never had any great school 
herself,” replied her mother, proudly. 
ere’s no girl in all the farms that’s 
ve've had, Bel.” 
» schoolin’, mother,” retort 
‘*The schoolin’’s got no 
I'd teach a school 
r than Grizzy McLeod if I'd never 
ul a day's schoolin’ 7 
in’ now if that’s not the talk of a 
retorted the quickly angered par 
‘Will ye be tellin’ me perhaps, 
en, that them that can’t read theirselves 
sto be set to teach letters 2?” 
Little Bel was too loyal at heart to her 
illiterate mother to wound her farther by 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


JACKSON 


1 mm) 1 
rhner point I hrowing ner arms 


ner neck, and KISSIN 


urmily, 


laimed *" KD \ her, its not 


> Keepin 

I il never 

said the mother 
** ¥e Cali ask 


if ve like, 1f 1t Stands not to reason 


sense as that either 


half mollified 


the more a teacher knows, the more 
ean teach. He'll take the conceit 
ve better than I can.” And good 
la MeDonal urned angrily aw: 
drummed on the window 
knitting-needles to relieve her ne) 
discomfort at this slight passage at arms 
with her best-beloved daughter. 

Little Bel’s face flushed, and with com 
pressed lips she turned sile ntly to the 
tle oaken-framed looking-glass that hune 
so high on the wall she could but 
see her chin in it As she slowly 
her pink bonnet strings she grew happier 
In truth, she would have been a maiden 
hard to console if the face that looked back 


at her from the quaint oak leaf and acorn 


wreath had not comforted her inmost 


soul, and made her again at peace with 
herself And as the mother looke d on she 
too was comforted, ar five minutes 
more, when Little Bel was ready to say 
good-by, they ung their arms around 
each other, and embraced and kissed, and 
the daughter said: Good by t’ve now, 
my mother. Wish me well, an’ ye'll see 
that I get it all 


lyly. And the mother said, ‘* Good 


supplement an’ all,” she add 
ve, child; an’ it’s luek to them that 

Q And that was the vay quarre ls 
always ended between Isabella McDonald 
hter 


and her oldest dau 


The oldest dau: 


hter, and yet just 
turned of twenty, and ere were eight 
children younger than she and one older 


This is the way among the Seoteh farming 


folk in Prinee Edward Island. Children 
come tumbling into the world like rabbits 
in a pen, and have to scramble for a liv 
ing almost as soon and as hard as the rab- 
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lead, and 


but it 


they 


ons 


f virtue 
and the 


ind mi x 


made by 

sort of body made rf oatmeal 
It seemed but Wy John 

McDonald had w id won Isabella Me 

Intosh—we her h diffieulty 


y ot Six brothers and five 


ars ago that 


in the 


bosom of |} 


sisters, and won her t 
of the 


of « 


riumphantiy im spite 


open and contemptuous Opposition 


i 
Kor John 


ich one of the five 


of 


sisters 


in his father’s 


himself was one 


hon ( 


seven 


hoever married John must go 


to live to be only a daughte rinamo 


there 


ther-in-law’s house, 


and take a daughter's 
**And 
, and it 
ng the McDonald farm gave 
beside the MeIntosh,”’ the MeIntosh sisters 
said And, moreover 


share of the brunt of 


eve rything 


othning to be 
isa poor li 


sot except a living 


The saint did not 
live that could get on with John MeDon 


ald’s mother That had made 


was what 
him the silent fellow he was, always being 
told by his mother to hold his tongue and 
have done 


spe KING: 


and a fine pepper 
here'd be when Isabella’s hasty tongue 


pot t 
into that bateh!” 


Nev 


ertheless Isabella married John,went home 


and temper were flung 


There was no gainsaying all this 


with him into his father’s house, put her 
shoulder against her spoke in the family 
and did And when, ten 
as reward of her affectionate 


wheel, her be st 
vears lat Pr, 
1 


trust and patience, she 
of the 


found herself sole 
McDonald 
f ill paid 


farm, she did 
The old father 
and mother were dead,two sisters had died 


mistress 
not feel hers¢ 
and two had married, and the two sons had 


gone to the States to seek better fortunes 


than were to be made on Prince Edward 
Island. John,as eldest son, had, according 
to the 


custom of the island, inherited the 


Mrs 


- 4 
unmarried 


‘Im. and Isabella. confronting her 


three still was able at 


Sisters, 


last triumphantly to refute their still re 


sentfully remembered objections her 
a husband 


to 
choice of 
\n’ did ye suppose I did not all the 
know that it was to this it 


late ?” 


time was sure 


to come, or 
tin 
to have a house o’ one’s own an’ an estate. 
Ant 
need to turn a hand to the flax-wheel for 
ten I’ve An’ can 
all bide your times, an’ see what John ‘Il 
make o’ the farm, now he’s got where he 


soon she said, with jus 


ible complacency. ‘It’s a good thing 


he linen that’s in the house! I’ve no 


} 


vears if no mind, ve 


His fat 


was always set against anything that 


can have things his own vay 
new, an’ the place is run down shame 


but John ‘ll bring it up; an’ I'm not 
old woman yet 
This last 


John MeDonald permitted herself to 


rase 


was the unkindest ph 


There was a rebound in it th t 


the MeIntosh si 


older than she, were already liv ing ( 


sters, for they, many 


erance in their father’s house, where t 
his wife ruled t} 
All hopes of 
f their own had q 
died out of their spinster bosoms, and t 


brother and 
hand. 


home ¢« 


olde St 
with 
band and a 


an iron 


would not have been human had the 
secretly and grievously envied the ce 


ly, blooming Isabella her husband, « 
dren, and home 

But, with all this, it was no play-day 
that Mrs. Isabella had led. At the 
best, and with the best of farms. P: 
Edward Island farming is no hieh-ro 
to fortune; only a living, and that o 
plainest, is to be made; and when childr 
comeat the rate of ten in twenty-two years 
it is buta small showing that the farm 
bank the end of 1 
for 


of any ki 


account makes at 
There 
luxuries, small 
Isabella had her temptations in these dir 


time. is margin fine 


no 
ambitions 


tions, but John was firm as a rock in wit 
If he had not been, thi 
vould never have been this story to t 


standing them. 


his Little Bel’s school-teaching, for the 
would never have been money enough 
to have given her two yea 
schooling in Charlottetown, the best t 
little city afforded, 
the time like a lady,” said the severe Mech 


the bank 
‘‘and she boardin’ 


tosh aunts, who disapproved of all su 
wide-flying ambitions, which made wome) 
discontented with and unfitted for farn 
ing life 
Little Bel had, indeed, even before t 

Charlottetown schooling, had a far bet 
ter chance than her 
mother’s day there was no free school 
the of 
twelve it was only a turn and turn abo 
that t] Sin 


mother; for in le 


island; and in families ten 


the children had at school. 


the free had 
many a grown man and woman had sig! 


schools been establishe: 
ed enviously at the better luck of thi 
youngsters under the new régime. Ni 
excuse now for the poorest man’s childre1 
not knowing how to read and write. an 
more; and if they chose to keep on, no 
thing to hinder their dipping into studies 

















LITTLE BEL’'S 


vhich their parents never heard so 
as the names. ; 
| this was not the only better chance 
Little Bel had had. John MeDon 
urm joined the lands of the manse; 
suse Was a short mile from the manse 
and by a bit of good fortune for 
Bel it happened that just as she 
rrowing into cvirlhood there came a 
minister to the manse: a young man 
Halifax with a young bride, the 
hter of an officer in tne Halifax 
son. gentle-folks both of them, but 


e-hearted and full of fervor in their 
for the souls of the plain farming 
mle given into their charge. And 
i Mr. Allan and Mrs. Allan had eaught 


sight of Little Bel’s face on their first 
Sunday in ehureh, and Mrs. Allan had 
veed to her a flute-like voiee she had 
tected in the Sunday-school singing; 
1 before long, to Isabella’s great but 
poken pride, the child had been ‘ bid- 
to the manse for the minister's wife 
to hear her sing,” and from that day there 
is anew vista in Little Bel's life. 
Her voice was sweet as a lark’s and as 
ive, and her passionate love for music a 
ft in itself. ‘‘It would be a sin not to 
iltivate it,” said Mrs. Allan to her hus 
id, ‘“‘even if she never sees another 
10 than mine, nor had any other time 
1 her life except these few years to enjoy 
she will always have had these: and 
nothing can separate her from her voice.” 
{nd so it came to pass that when, at 
sixteen, Littie Bel went to Charlottetown 
for her final two years of study at the 
High School, she played almost as well 
is Mrs. Allan herself, and sang far bet 
ter. And in all Isabella McDonald's day 
dreams of the child’s future, vague or 
minute, there was one feature never left 
out. The ‘‘good husband” coming al 
ys was to be a man who could “give 
r a piano.” 
In Charlottetown Bel found no such 
end as Mrs. Allan, but she had a young 


hool-mate who had a piano, and—poor 
iort-sighted creature that she was, Bel 
ought—hated the sight of it, detested to 
ictice, and shed many a tear over her 
essons. This girl’s parents were thank- 
il to see their daughter impressed by 
Bel’s enthusiasm for music; and so well 
did the clever girl play her cards that, be- 
fore she had been six months in the place, 
she was installed as music teacher to her 
own school-fellow, earning thereby not 
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only money enough to buy the few clothes 
she needed, but what to her was better 
than money. the privilege of the use of 
the piano an hour a day. 


So when she went home, at the end of 
the two vears, she had lost nothing; in fact, 
had made substantial progress; and her 
old friend and teacher, Mrs. Allan, was as 
proud as she was astonished when she 
first heard her play and sing. Still more 


astonished was she at the forceful char 


acter the girl had developed. She went 
away a gentle, loving, clinging child, her 
nature, like her voice, belonging to the or 
der of birds—bright, flitting, merry, con 
fiding She returned a woman, still lov- 
ing, still gentle in her manner, but with 
a hew poise in her bearing, a resoluteness, 
a fire,of which her first virlhood had given 
no suggestion. It was strange to see how 
similar yet unlike were the comments 
inmade on her in the manse and in the 
farm-house by the two couples most inter- 
ested in her welfare. 

“It is wonderful, Robert,” said Mrs. 
Allan to her husband, ‘* how that girl has 
changed, and yet not changed. It is the 
music that has lifted her up so; what a 
clorious thing is a real passion for any 
art in a human soul! But she can never 
live here among these people. I must 
take her to Halifax.” 

‘““No,” said Mr. Allan. ‘‘ Her work 
will be here. She belongs to her people 
in heart all the same. She will not be 
discontented.” 

‘* Husband, I’m doubtin’ if we’ve done 
the right thing by the child after a’,” said 
the mother, tearfully, to the father, at the 
end of the first evening after Bel’s return. 
**She’s got the ways o’ the city on her, 
an’ she carries herself as if she’d be teach 
in’ the minister hisown self. I doubt but 
she'll feel herself strange i’ the house.” 

‘‘Never you fash yourself,” replied 
Donald. ‘The girl’s got her head, that’s 
a’. But her heart’s i the right place. 
Ye'll see she'll put her strength to what 
ever there’s to be done. She'll be a mas- 
ter-hand at teachin’, [ll wager!” 

‘* You always did think she was perfec 
tion,” replied the mother, in a crisp but 
not ill-natured tone, ‘‘an’ I’m not gain 
sayin’ that she’s not as near it as is often 
seen; but I’m main uneasy to see her car 
ryin’ herself so positive.” 

If John thought in his heart that Bel 
had come through direct heredity on the 
maternal side by this “carryin’ herself so 
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a he knew better than to Say SO, 


pos t1\ 


and his only reply w rood natured 


** You'll see 


rood child, an i AVS Was 


Vas a 
rh, with I'm not afraid. 


ner examinatl 


Wissan Bi 


passed on triumph 
1 got school ; 


ind got the ige 

‘ e got on 1 contingent promise of 
Lie ( UNA SUPP ent It went sore 
Va ynst her vy i to walve this point, 
Ver eenly Mi Allan, who was on the 
Examining Boar itched her face as she 
modestly et firmly pressed it 

The trustees did not deny that the 


W issan Bridge school was a difficult and 


inruly one; that to manage it well 


more monev than the ordi 


*HOOL Salaries, The question was 


ether this very young lady could man 
we it ata and if she failed, as the last 
mecumbent had railed egregiously, too: 
the school had broken up in riotous con 
fusion before the end of the year—the 
canny Seotehmen of the School Board did 
not wish to be pledged to pay that extra 

e pounds The utmost Bel could ex 
tract from them was a promise that if at 
the end of the year her teaching hac 


| 
“ig . : 1 " 
pt ad satisfactory, the live pounds should 
More they and 


be paid would not Say ; 


era short. Sharp struggle with herself, 


Bb i acce pte d the 


restrain a tarewel 


but she could not 


terms; 


| shot at the trustees as 


she turned to go [’'m as sure o°’ my 
live po inds as if ye da promised it lown- 
richt, sirs. 1 shall Keep ye a vood school 


it W issan Brida 
‘We'll make it 
Bel,” cried Mr. 


LoOoOKINe at his colleag 


Miss 
Allan, enthusiastically, 
nodded 


“Ve S. 


vuineas, then, 


ues, who 


their heads, and said, laughing, 


uneas it is 
And guineas it ll be,” retorted Lit 
tle B as with cheeks like peonies she 
left the room 
Eevad but she’s a fine spirit o’ her ain, 
an’ as bonnie a face as I’ve seen since ] 
remember,” cried old Mr. Dalgetty, the 


senior member of the board, and the one 
‘Td not mind bein’ a 
pupil at Wissan Bridge school the comin’ 


hardest to please 


term myself,” and he gave an old man’s 


privilege d chuckle as he looked at his éol 
for the 


leagues. ‘* But she’s over-young 


work—over-young 
‘She'll 


dently. 


said Mr. Allan, conti 
‘*Ye need have no fear. My wife’s 


do it, 


had the training of the girl since she was 


little. She’s got the best o’ stuff in her. 


She’ll do it.” 
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Mr. Allan’s 
Bel did it. 
harder work 
pated. If it had not been for her n 
she would never have pulled thro 
with the boys of Wissan Bridge. By 
music 


fulfil 
But she did it at the co 


prediction was 


than even she had ai 


she tamed them. The young M 
syas himself never piped to a wilde 


the 
that sat in 


of creatures than uncouth lads 


young men wide-eyed, \ 


mouthed astonishment listening to 
first song their pretty young school 
tress sang for them. To have singin 
ercises part of the regular school rou 
thing at Wissan Bridge 
like wild-tire: Little |] 


shrewd and diplomatic as a statesman 


Was a hew 


took and when 
vited the two oldest and worst boys 1! 

school to come Wednesday and Satur 
afternoons to her boarding-place to yn 
tice singing with her to the accom} 

ment of the piano, so as to be able to he 
her lead the 
tablished. 


rest, her sovereignty was 
They were not conquere d, t 
were converted—a far surer and more 
Neither of them would, 
that day out, have been guilty of an 
word, or 


Lie pre cess. 


look to annoy her, any mi 
than if they had been rival lovers su 


for her hand. 
have it 


As Bel’s good luck wou 
and Bel was born to good lu 
there is no denying it—one of these boys 
had a good tenor voice, the other a fine 
had both, in their rough w: 
all their 
iovers of music. 

‘That was more than half the batt 
mother,” 


barytone; 


been lives, and were 


singers 


my confessed Bel, when, at the 
end of the first term, she was at home for a 
few days, and was recounting her exper 
‘Except for the singin’, I’d never 
have got Archie McLeod under, nor Sandy 
Stairs either. I doubt they’d have been 
too many for me. But now they’re like 
two more teachers to the fore. I'd leay 
the school-room to them for a day, an’ n 
a lad ‘d dare stir in his seat without th 
leave. 


ences. 


{ call them my constables; an’ 1 
teaching them a small bit of chemistry o 
o’ school hours, too, an’ that’s a hold on 
them. They'll see me-out safe; an’ In 
thinkin’ I'll owe them a bit part o’ the fiv: 
guineas when I get it,” she added, reflect 
ively. 

‘*The minister says ye’re sure of it,” re 


plied her mother. ‘‘He says ye’ve the 


best school a’ready in all his cireuit. I 
don’t know how ever ye come to’t so 
quick, child.” 


And Isabella McDonald 
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led wistfully, spite of all her pride in 
er bairn. 

Ye see, then, what he’ll say after the 

ition at New- Year's,” gleefully re 

‘if he thinks the school is so 

ow. It'll be twice as good then; an 

gin’ as Was never heard before in 

iool-house on the island, I'll war 

I’m to have the piano over for 

to the school-house. Archie and 


] 


move it in a big wagon, to save 
avin’ for the cartin’; an’ I’m to pay a 
ound for the use of it if it’s not hurt 

iv bargain, but she’d not let it go a 
shilling less. And, to be sure, there is the 
sk to be counte d An’ she knew I'd have 
it had been twice that; but I got it 

of her for that price. She was to let 
rave all the school over twice a week 


two months before, to practice. So it’s 
too dear. Yell see what ve ll hear 
[t had been part of Little Bel’s good luck 


she had succeeded in obtaining board 
only family in the village which 

the distinction of owning a piano; and, 
paving a small sum extra, she had ob 
ed the use of this plano for an hour 
ich day—the best investment of Little 


U sel’s life, as the sequel showed. 

t It was a bitter winter on Prince Ed 

OVS wd Island. By New-Year’s time the 

fine oads were many of them well-nigh im 
ble with snow. Fierce winds swept 

er to and fro, obliterating by noon tracks 


ch had been clear in the morning; and 

body went abroad if he could help it. 

the New-Year’s Day opened fiercest of all, with 
or a curries of snow, lowering sky, and a wind 
it threatened to be a gale before night. 
it, for all that, the tying posts behind the 


1d VV issan Bridge school house were crowded 
een fullofsteaming horses under buffalo-robes, 


like tich must stamp and paw and shiver, and 


ive endure the day as best they might, while 
not the New-Year’s examination wenton. Ey- 
rT erybody had come. The fame of the sing- 
y ng of the Wissan Bridge school had spread 
out iv and near, and it had been whispered 
on bout that there was to be a ‘‘ piece” sung 
Un ich was finer than anything ever sung 
ks the Charlottetown churches. 
et The school-house was decorated with 
evergreens—pine and spruce. The New- 





re Year’s Day having fallen on a Monday, 
thi Little Bel had had a clear working-day 

I on the Saturday previous, and her faith- 
sO ful henchmen, Archie and Sandy, had 


been busy every evening for a week draw- 
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ing the boughs on their sleds. and piling 
them up in the yard. The teacher's desk 
had been removed, and in its plac e stood 
the shining red mahogany piano—a ne 
and wonderful sight to many eyes there 
All was ready, the room crowded full, 
and the Board of Trustees not vet arrived. 
There sat their three big arm-chairs on 
the raised platform, empty 
and perplexing si 


a depressing 
ght to Little Bel, who, 
in her brief blue merino gown, with a 
knot of pink ribbon at her throat, and a 
ro!l of white paper (her schedule of exer 
cises) in her hand, stood on the left hand 
of the piano, her eyes fixed expectantly on 
the doors. The minutes lengthened out 
into a quarter of an hour, half an hour. 
Anxiously Bel consulted with her father 
what should be done. 

“The roads are something fearfu’, 
child,” he replied ; ‘“*“we must make big 
allowance for that They’re sure to be 
comin’, at least some one o’ them It 
was never known that they failed on the 
New - Year’s examination, an’ it would 
seem a sore disrespect to begin without 
them here.” 

Before he had finished speaking there 
was heard a merry jingling of bells out 
side, dozens and dozens it seemed, and 
hilarious voices and laughter, and the 
snorting of overdriven horses, and the 
stamping of feet, and more voices and 
more laughter. Everybody looked in his 
neighbor's face. What sounds were these? 
Who ever heard a sober School Board ar 
rive in such fashion as this? But it was 
the School Board—nothing less: a good 
Little Bel’s heart 
sank within her as she saw the foremost 
firure entering the room. What evil des 
tiny had brought Sandy Bruce in the 


deal more, howe ver. 


character of school visitor that day San- 
dy Bruce, retired school-teacher himself, 
superintendent of the hospital in Char- 
lottetown, road - master, ship - owner, ex 
ciseman—Sandy Bruce, whose sharp and 
unexpected questions had been known to 
floor the best of scholars and upset the 
plans of ‘the best of teachers. Yes, here 
he was, Sandy Bruce himself; and it was 
his fierce little Norwegian ponies, with 
their silver bells and fur collars, the ad- 
miration of all Charlottetown, that had 
made such a clatter and stamping out 
side, and were still keeping it up, for ev- 
ery time they stirred the bells tinkled like 
a peal of chimes. And, woe upon woe, 
behind him came, not Bel’s friend and 
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pastor Mr. Alian, but the crusty old Dal 
getty } 


fore 


whose doing it had been a year be 


as Bel very well knew, that the tive 


pound 


vy condi 


supplement had been on 

lionhally promised 

Conflicting emotions turned Bel’s face 
carlet as she advanced to meet them: the 
most casual observer could not have fail 
d to see that dism precominated, and 
eand Bruce was no casual obse rver: no 
1 ng escaped lis keen glance and keener 
Mntuilion; and 1b Was aimost with @ wick 
ed twinkle in his little hazel eves that he 
said, still shaking off the snow, stamping 
and putling: ** Eh, but ye were not lookin’ 
lor me, teache The minister was sent 


for to 2@o to old kK] Breadalbane W ho’s 


spie 
dyin’ the morn; and I happened by as he 


Was Startin’, an’ he made me promise to 


come 1 his place; an’ I picked up my 
friend Dalgettv here a few miles back, 
vi lis horse flounderin’ i the drifts 
| xcept for me, ve d ha’ had no board at 
all here to-day. so I hope ve ll vive me 


10 bad welcome 

\s he spoke he was studying her face, 
he color came and went like waves: 
did 
was 


ot a thought in the girl’s heart he 


1ot read Poor little lassie!” he 
‘She's shaking in 
Cll not put 


She’s a dainty blossom of a girl. 


inking to himself 


her shoes with fear o’ 


me 
ier out 
W hat’s kept her from being trodden down 
by these Wissan Bridge racketers, I'd like 
to know ?” 

But when he seated himself on the plat 
I irst look at the rows of 


the 
near starting with amazement 


orm, and took his f 


pupils in room, he was 


The Wis 


the centre of 


san Bridge ‘‘ racketers,” as he had men- 
tally called them, were not to be seen. 
Very well he knew many of them by 
sight, for his shipping business called him 


often to Wissan Bridge, and this was not 
irst time he had been inside the school 
house, which had been so long the dread 
and terror of school boards and teachers 
A puzzled frown @ 


allKe 


athered between 
Sandy Bruce’s eyebrows as he gazed. 
What has happened to the young 


ters, then ?—have they all been convarted 
i this twelvemonth ?” he was thinking. 
\nd the flitting perplexed thought did 
not escape the observation of John MeDon- 
ald, who was as quick a reader of faces as 
Sandy himself, and had been by no means 
free from anxiety for his Little Bel when 
he saw the redoubtable visage of the ex 
ciseman appear in the doorway. 
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‘* He’s takin’ it in 
bairn’s 
John 


quick the way 
hand,” thought 
‘Tf only she can hold hersel’ « 


vot them a’ in 
now!” 


No danger. 


a battle by appearing to quail in the « 


Bel was not the one to 


set, however clearly she might see he) 
outnumbered. And sympathetic and « 
from Ar 
and Sandy, told her that they were 
ready for the fray. 
Bruce to 


heightened his bew ilderment 


ver olances her constables, 


These glances Sa 


and t 
To Archie 
McLeod he was by no means a strange) 


chaneed intercept, 


having had occasion more than once to 
deal with him, boy as he was, for comp 
He had 
happened to know, also, that it was Arc] 
McLeod who had been head and front of 
the 


cations with riotous misdoings. 


the school, t] 
teacher hitherto had 
And 


in his place le ade 


last year's revolt in 
that 

to control. 
Archie MeLeod, rising 
of the form, glancing 
the 
watching the teacher's 


one boy no 


been able here SLO 


down on the boys 


around him with eve of a 


reneral 
eve, meanwhile, as 
a dog watches for his master’s signal 
And the orderly yet alert and joyous 
eager expression of the whole school 
had so much the look of a miracle to Sand 
Bruce's eye that, not having been for year 
to the restraint of the tech 
nical official dignity of school visitor, hi 
was on the point of giving a loud whistl 
of Luckily recollecting 
himself in time, he smothered the whist 
and the ‘‘ Whew! what’s all this ?” 


had 


accustomed 


astonishment. 


which 
been on his tongue’s end, in a vigor 
ous and unnecessary blowing of his nose 
And before that was over, and his eyes 
well wiped, there stood the whole schoo! 
their feet 
ringing with such a chorus as was neve! 


on before him, and the room 
heard in a Prince Edward Island schoo! 
This completed his bewil 
derment, and swallowed it up in delight 
If Sandy Bruce had an overmastering 
passion in his rugged nature, it was for 
music. 
had often said he would march to death 
and *‘ not know it for dyin’... The drum 
and the fife could draw him as quickly now 
as when he was a boy, and sweet singing 


room before. 


To the sound of the bagpipes li 


of a woman’s voice was all the token he 
wanted of the certainty of heaven and the 
existence of angels. 

When Little Bel’s clear, flute-like so 
prano notes rang out, carrying along the 
fifty young voices she led, Sandy jumped 
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s feet, waving his hand, in a sud 


t of excitement, right and left, and 


t i 
( o swiftly all about him on the plat 
said, ‘‘ It’s not sittin’ we'll take 
eleome as this, my neebors!”’” Each 


| woman there, catching the quick 


n. rose, and it was a tumultuous 

of glowing faces that pre ssed for 
" i round the the 
fathers, rustics, 


| the children, pleased and astonished, 


plano as singing 


t on mothers, all: 


0 etter than ever; and when the cho 
chic is was ended, it was some minutes before 
e} l was quiet 
e ty Many things had been settled in that 
minutes John MeDonald’s heart 
is at rest “The musie ‘Il carry a’ be 
it, no matter if they do make a fail 
t of re here an’ there,”’ he thought ‘The 
n is a right.” The mother’s heart 
is at rest also. 
) “snes done wonders wi ‘em won 


rs [ doubt not but it ‘ll go through as 
Her face is a picture to look 
! Bless her!” Isabella was saying, be 


OVS t's begun. 


d her placid smile. 
Eh, but she’s won her guineas out o’ 
thought old Dalgetty, 
ind won ’em well.” 


ungrudgingly, 


nd [ don’t see why everybody is so afraid 

Sandy Bruce,” thought Little Bel. ‘‘ He 

1c] looks as kind and as pleased as my own 

hie ither I don’t believe hell ask any o’ 
iis botherin’ questions 

What Sandy Bruce thought, it would 





hard to tell; nearer the truth, proba 
icl ily, to say that his head was in too much 


i. whirl to think anything. Certain it 





ee ' 
Ise s that he did not ask any botherin’ ques 
Ves tions, but sat leaning forward on his stout 
00 oaken staff, held firmly between his knees, 
on ind did not move for the next hour, his 
vel eyes resting alternately on the school and 
ol , on the young teacher, who, now that her 
vil lirst fright was over, was conducting her 
ht entertainment with the composure and dig- 
no ty of an experienced instructor. 
for The exercises were simple -—declama- 
hie ms, reading of selected compositions, ex- 
aT aminations of the principal classes. At 
Wm short intervals came songs to break the 
sy § ionotony. The first one after the open- 
ne ig chorus was ‘‘ Banks and Braes of 
he Bonnie Doon.” At the first bars of this, 
he Sandy Bruce could not keep silence, but 
broke into a low accompaniment in a deep 
50 bass voice, untrained but sweet. 
he ‘* Ah,” thought Little Bel; ‘‘ what'll he 
ed say to the last one, I wonder ?” 


697 


When the time came she found out. If 
she had chosen the arrangement of her mu 
sic with full knowledge of Sandy Bruce's 
preferences, and with the express determi 
nation to rouse him to a climax of enthu 


siasm, she could not have done better 
When the end of the simple programme 
had been 


reached, she came forward to the edge of 


of recitations and exhibitions 


the platform—her cheeks were deep pink 
now, and her eyes shone with excitement 
and said, turning to the trustees and 
spectators, 

We have finished now all we have to 
show for our year’s work,and we will close 
our entertainment by singing, ‘Scots wha 
hae wil Wallace bled.’ 

”Y Ay, ey! wi’ we!” shouted Sandy 
Bruce , agvaln leaping Lo his feet, and as the 
first of the 


that 


grand chords of that grand old 
tune rang out full and loud under Little 
Bel’s firm touch, he strode forward to the 
her, 
struck in with the full force of his deep 


piano, and, with a kindly nod to 
bass, like violoncello notes, gathering up 
all and fi 


pealing strain. 


into a 
Ev 
had not 
sung for a quarter of a century or more 
joined in. It Dalgetty 
swung his tartan cap; Sandy his hat; 


the others sine them 


It was electrifying. 


erybody sang Old voices that 


was a furor. 


handkerchiefs waved; statfs 


on the floor. 


were rang 
The children, half fright 
ened in spite of their pleasure, were quiet 
er than their elders 

‘* Eh, but it was good fun to see the old 
Archie 
** Now 
if they'd get that way oftener, they’d not 


said 
McLeod, in recounting the scene. 


folks gone crazy for once,” 


be so hard down on us youngsters.” 

At the conelusion of the song, the first 
thing Little Bel heard was Dalgetty’s pip 
ine voice behind her: 

Miss 
Ye've won it fair an’ square! 


McDonald. 


Guineas 


‘**“And guineas it is, 
it is!” 
** Eh ?—what ? 
“re sayin’? asked Sandy 


What is’t 
Bruce, 
eyes steady glowing like coals, gazing at 
Little Bel. 

‘‘The supplement, sir,” answered Lit 
tle Bel, lifting her eyes roguishly to his. 
“Mr. Dalgetty thought I was too young 
for the school, an’ he’d promise me no sup 
plement till he saw if I'd be equal to’t.” 

This was the sly Bel’s little revenge on 
Dalgetty, who began confusedly to explain 
that it was not he any more than the other 
trustees, and he only wished that they had 


Guineas ? 
\ 


his 
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} i hey re fit to die ove { 
1 Sllia yan ») Cm, Ves ve 
B iS 1 sured when he heard 
| B s ce overtoppin le tu 
\ ensible request, my 
’| forone,am 0 verway o’ thinkin’.” 
‘ eee] is a deeper signifi 
et ma HO it the time dreamed. 
that hu 1 ind hilarious confu 
hn one had tin Lo weigh words or 
note meaninges ut there were some who 
reca lita months later, when they 
were bidden to a wedding at the house 
of John McDonald 1 wedding at which 


Sandy 


thie 
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Bruce was groom, and Little Bel 


brightest, most winsome of brides. 
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as an odd way that Sandy went { 
< to win her: his ways had been 
all his life—so odd that it had long 


he mindsof the C 
Wo ild 


only 


been haar 
town people that he 


VOMan lo how wma 


hh UNUSUALLY pe rspicaclo iS pe rson ad 





iat the reason of his bachelorhood 
not at all that women did not 

ed him, spite of his odd ways, but tl 
himself found ho woman exactiy to 
taste 

rue it was that sandy Bruce, awe 
tv, had never vet desired any womal 
his e till he looked into the Lie 
Little Bel in the Wissan Bride 
house And equally true was it th 

re the last strains of ‘* Scots wha hae 

allact bled” } id died away Ol 
memorable afternoon of her exhibition 
hie S< 0 he had cdetermimed tha 

leé nes ul d be 

This is thie iv he took to 
No one « i deny that it was odd 

There was some talk between him 
his tempora \ colleague on the Sel 
Board, old Dalgetty, as they drove h 
together behind the brisk Norweg il 
nies id t result of this convers 

iS that ie next morning early 1) 
before sittle Bel was dressed. SO late 
she been indulged, for onee, in sle pl 
ifter her hard labors in the exhibition 
aay bv lor the Norwegian pon eS we 
jingling their beils at John MeDona 
door; and John himself might have 


seen, With 


seriously puzzled face, list 
ina to words earnestly spoken by sand 


he shook off the snow and blanket 


the pont Ss 
As the 


up involuntarily 


talk progressed, John olanee 
at 


Could it be that he sighed ? 


Little Bel’s windo 
Atany rat 


there was no in his heart 


shook Sandy’s hand warmly, 


regret as ii 
and said 
** Ye've my free consenttotry ; but Idoub 
she’s not easy 


won. She’s her head no 


an’ her ain way; but she’s a good lass, ar 


a sweet one. 


‘An’ I need no man to tell me tl 


lal 
said the dauntless Sandy, as he gave b: 


u 
the hearty hand grip of his friend; ‘* a 
she'll never repent it, the longest day o 
her life, if she'll hae me for her mon;” and 
he strode into the house, bearing in his 
hand the five golden guineas which his 
friend Dalgetty had, at his request, com 
missioned him to pay. 


‘Into her own hand, mind ye, mon,’ 














ed Dalgetty, mischievously. ‘* Ye'll 
leavin’ it wi’ the mither To 
vy satire Sandy’s only reply wasa 
h and nod of his head 

as Little Bel crossed the thresh 
room where Sandy Bruce stood 


for her, she knew the errand on 


he had come It was written in 


Neither could it be truthfully 


at to be a surprise to Little Bel, for she 


been woman had she failed to 
the previous day that the 
Seotechman’s whole nature had 
out toward her in a sudden and 

tering attraction 
looked at her keenly ‘* Kh, ye 
‘the thing I 
l 


to say t’ ve; and he paused, still 


vready,”’ he said 


r more like a } idge than a lover 
e Bel turned scarlet. This was not 
il of a wooer ‘Know what, Mr 

she said, resentfully ** How 
1 I know what ye came to say 
lush, tush, lass! dinna prevaricate, 
began, his eyes gloating on her 
confusion; ‘‘dinna preteend PF 
he sweet blue eves were too m ich for 

Breaking down utterly, he tossed 

neas to one side on the table, and 
1ing out both hands toward Bel, he 
t med, 
Ye’re the sweetest thing the eyes 0’ a 
ever rested on, lass,an’ Im goin’ to 
yell let me;” and as Bel opened 

mouth to speak, he laid one hand, 

ly as a mother might,across her lips, 
ontinued: ‘‘Na, na! [ll not let ye 

yet. I’m nota silly to look for ye 
ready to say me yes at this quick 

in’; but Dll not let ye say me nay nei 
Ye'll not refuse me the only thing 

iskin’ the day, an’ that’s that ye'll let 
Yell not 


nay to that, lass. lll gie my life to 


try to make ve love me. 


and now he waited for an answer. 
None came. ‘Tears were in Bel’s eyes 
she looked up in his face. Twice she 
ened her lips to speak, and twice her 
urt and the words failed her. The tears 
came drops and rolled down he r cheeks 
Sandy was dismayed. 
. Ye’re not afraid o’ me, ye sweet thing, 
re ye?” he gasped out. “Td not vex 
ve for the world. If ye bid me to go, I'd 

) 

“No, ’m not afraid o’ ye, Mr. Bruce,” 
sobbed Bel. ‘‘I don’t know what it is 
makes me so silly. I’m not afraid o’ 
ye, though. But I was for a few min 


LITTLE BEL’S SUPPLEMENT 


utes yesterday,” she added, archly, with 
a little glint of a roguish smile, which 


broke through the tears like an April sun 


through rain, and turned § indy S hea 
the twinkling ol an eye 

\y, ay,” he said; ‘I minded it wee 
an’ I said to myself then in that first si il 


I had o yer face, that (d not harm 
hair o ver head Oh, my little lass 
would ye ha gie me a@ KISS Just One—LoO 
show ve’re not afraid, and to gie me leave 
to try to win ye out o° likin’ into lovin 
he continued draw ing closer and bending 
toward her 

And the 
Little Be 


years old, and had by no means been with 


1a wonderful thing happened 


\ 


‘ lt 
WilQ, al 


hough she was twenty 


out her admirers, had never vet kissed any 


man but her father and brothers, put up 
her ros\ lips as confiding ly as a little child 
to be kissed DV this strange wooer, who 
wooed ONLY lor leave to \y 

And if he'd only known it, he might 
ha’ asked a’ he wanted then as well as 
tet S 


la uid Little Bel, honestly avowing 


the whole to her mother “As soon as 
he put his hands on me the very heart 
in me said he was my man for a my ile 
An’ there’s no shame in it that I ean see 
If a man may love that way in the light 
ing of an eye, why may not a girl do the 
same ¢ There’s not one kind o’ heart i 
{ 


the breast of a man an’ another kind i’ the 


breast of a woman, as ever I heard In 





which Little Bel, in her innocence, was 
wiser than people wiser than she 

And after this there is no need of telling 
more—only a picture or two which are 
perhaps worth sketching in few words. 
One is the expression which was seen on 
Sandy Bruce’s face one day, not many 
veeks after his first interview with Little 
Bel, when, in reply to his question, ‘‘ An’ 
now, my own lass, what ‘ll ye have for 
your weddin’ gift from me? Tell me the 
thing ye want most i’ a’ the earth, an’ if 
it’s in my means ye shall have it the day 
ye gie me the thing I want maist i’ the 
whole earth. 

‘‘T’ve got it a’ready, Sandy,” said Lit 
tle Bel, tak he his face in ner hands and 
making a feint of kissing him, then with 
drawing coquettishly. Wise, innocent 

sel! Sandy understood 

‘*Ay, my lass; but next tome. ‘What's 
the next thing ye'd have ?” 

Bel hesitated. Even to her wooer’s 
generosity it might seem a daring request, 
the thing she craved. 
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‘ell me, lass,” sternly 
mair money than vethink. There's 
1 Charlottet 


liner 


mothe 

Sandy, if 
Sandy shouted in ¢ 
ed 


ndeed 


Space a fear had selz 


Lalit 
vels or 

ly hurt 

: had 


IS been so 


‘An’ did ve 


outed 
a read In my mind? 
() coors } 


ment unde WiSh, my 


Las ve § more music ve 


make, ladder the house Il be Is 


nothi lst » want, lass—nothin 


Nothing in all this world 


ou and a piai . , il 1Ltie 


there 
Sandy, 
Bel 

New- Year's 
the day 
the W issan 


eht day; 


but 


The other picture was on: 


Day 1 twelvemonth from 


Bel’s exhibition in 


school-house It is a bri 


Is Superb all over the island; 


Siei@hing 


and the Charlottetown streets are ful] 
vay sleighs and jingling bells none so ¢ 
however, as Sandy Bruce's, and no 


SO silver ones on his 


merry as the 
Norwegi: 
prance, 


Rolled up in f 


ittle 


in ponies, that curvet 

and are all their driver ean h 
urs to her chin, how " 
and handsome looks Little Bel by her } 
band’s side, and how full of proud ( 
tent 1s f 


his face as he sees the people 


turning to look, and to look, at her b 
tv! And who is this driving the No 


Who Archie— A 


has followed his yo 


olan but 


McLeod, 


teacner to 


ponies ¢ 
who 
her new home, and is to 
up, under Sandy Bruce's teachings, in 
sharp and successful man of the ship; 
business. 

And as they turn a corner they e 
near running into another fur-piled, s 
eliding sleigh, with a grizzled old ly 
out of a tartan hood, and ¢ 


looking 


ike hawks’— Dalgetty himself; and 


they pass, the head nods and the « 
laugh, and a sharp voice cries, ‘‘ Guinea 
it 18?” 

‘* Better than guineas!” answered ba 
Mrs 


in the same second cries Archie, from t 


Sandy Bruce, quick as a flash; 


front seat, with a saucy laugh, ‘‘ And as 


long as she lives, Mr. Dalgetty 


THE HOME ACRE. 


BY E 


P. ROE 


PART I] 


. is a happy proof of our civilization 
that 


a dwelling place a from 


helter 
sheitel 


and storm,does not constitute a home 


sun 


Even the modest rooms of our mechanics 


are not furnished with useful articles mere 


ly; ornaments and pictures appear quite as 


indispensable Out-of-doors the impulse 


iutifv is even stronger 


and usually 


purchaser's first effort is to make his 


attractive by means of trees and 
more than useful—they 


the 


S that are 


ire essential because refined tastes of 


men and women to-day demand them. 
In my former paper I endeavored to 


is demand in degree, and 


some 
vill ask the reader’s attention to a 


‘aetical suggestions in regard to 
several of the fruits which best supply the 
family need. We shall 


that while Nature is prodigal in supply 


find, how ever, 


ing what appeals to the palate and satis 
fies hunger, she is also like a graceful host 
ess who decks her banquet with all thi 
beauty that she can possibly bestow upon 
it We the luscious 


can imagine that 


fruits of the year might have been pro 


duced in a much more prosaic way. | 


deed, we are at a loss to decide which 
value the more, the apple blossoms or tli 
apples which follow. Nature is not con 
tent with bulk, flavor, and nutriment, bu 
in the fruit itself so deftly pleases the ey: 
with every trick of color and form that 
the hues and beauty of the flower are oft 
We look at a red-cheeked 
apple or purple cluster of grapes hesita 
tingly, and are loath to mar the exquisite 
shadings and perfect outlines of the ves 
in which the rich juices are served. 
Therefore, in stocking the acre with fruit, 


en surpassed. 


] 
sel 
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proprietor has not ceased to embellish 
| should he decide that fruit trees 
predominate over those grown for 
ind ornament only, he can com 
almost as much beauty as utility 
Lis plan. 
the fruits may be set out both in 
ying and the fall seasons, but in our 
le and northward I should prefer 
spring for strawberries and peaches. 
ave already begun with this season, 
ie reader may still consider my ad 
applicable to it. 
this time we may suppose that the 
‘of the acre has matured his plans, 
narked out the spaces designed for the 
carden, fruit trees, vines, ete. Fruit 
like shade trees, are not the growth 
immer. Therefore there is natural 
ness to have them in the ground as 
as possible, and they can usually be 
rdered from the same nursery and at 
e same time with the ornamental stock. 
ill speak first of apples, pears, and 
rries, and I have been at some pains to 
cure the opinions of eminent horticul 
sts as to the best selections of these 
ts for the home table, not for market. 
Vhen there is a surplus, however, there 
be no difficulty in disposing of the 

e varieties named. 

The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, the vet 
ran president of the American Pomo 
gical Se lety, writes as follows: ‘* Here 

th is the selection I have made for 

ly use, but I could put in as many 
iore in some of the classes which are 
ist as desirable, or nearly so. These 
have been made with reference to cover 
¢ the seasons. Apples—Red Astrakhan, 
Porter, Gravenstein, Rhode Island Green 
ng, Baldwin, Roxbury Russet, and Sweet 
Bough for baking. Pears Clapp’s Favor- 
ite (to be gathered August 20), Bartlett, 
Seckel, Sheldon, Beurré Bose, Beurré d’An- 
ou,and Vicar of Winkfield for baking, 
etc. Cherries—Black Eagle, Black Tarta 
rian, Downer, Windsor, Cumberland, and 
Red Jacket.” 

Mr. Wilder's honored name, like that of 
ie late Charles Downing, is inseparably 
nuked with American fruits, and the coun- 

‘rv owes these two men a debt of grati- 
tude which never can be paid for their life- 
long and intelligent efforts to guide the 
people wisely in the choice and culture 
f the very best varieties. A moment's 
thought will convince the reader that I 
im not giving too much space to this mat 


ter of selection We are now dealing 
with questions which wide and varied ex 
pe rience can best answer Men who give 
their lives to the cultivation and observa 
tion of fruits in all their myriad varieties 
acquire a knowledge which is almost it 
valuable We can not afford to put out 
trees, to give them good culture, and wait 
for years only to learn that all our care 
has been be stowed on inferior or second 
rate varieties. Life is too brief. We all 
feel that the best is good enough for us, and 
the best usually costs no more in money 
or time than do less desirable varieties 
Therefore I seek to give on this important 
question of choice the opinions of some 
of the highest authorities in the land 

Mr. A.S. Fuller is not only a well-known 
horticultural author, but has also had the 
widest experience in the culture and ob 
servation of fruit. He prefaces his opin 
ion with the following words: ‘* How 
much and how often we horticulturists 
have been puzzled with questions like 
yours! If we made no progress, were al 
ways of the same mind, and if seasons 
never changed, then perhaps there would 
be little difficulty in deciding which of the 
varieties of the different kinds of fruit 
were really the best. But seasons, our 


tastes, and even the varieties sometimes 


change, and our preferences and opinions 
must vary accordingly. Apples—Early 
Harvest, Fall Pippins,Spitzenburgh, Rhode 
Island Greening, Autumn Sweet Bough, 


and Talman’s Sweet Cherries— Early 
Purple Guigne, Bigarreau of Mezel, Black 
EKagle,Coe’s Transparent,Governor Wood, 
and Belle Magnifique.” 

The choice of Mr. E. S. Carmen, editor 
of the Rural New- Yorker: ‘*Apples—Early 
Harvest, Gravenstein, Jefferis, Baldwin, 
Mother, Spitzenburgh. Pears — Seckel, 
Tyson, Clapp’s Favorite, Bartlett, Beurré 
@Anjou, and Dana’s Hovey. Cherries 
Black Tartarian, Coe’s Transparent, Gov 
ernor Wood, Mezel, Napoleon Bigarreau.” 

The authorities appear to differ. And so 
they would in regard to any loeality, but 
it should be remembered that President 
Wilder advises for the latitude of Massa 
chusetts, Messrs. Fuller and Carmen for 
that of New Jersey. I will give now the 
selection of the eminent horticulturist Mr. 
P. C. Berckmans for the latitude of Geor- 
gia: ‘* Cherries (this is not a good cherry- 
producing region, but I name the follow- 
ing as the best in order of merit)—Butt- 
ners, Governor Wood, Belle de Choisy, 
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May Duke 


ipps 


and 


( 


not be 


re 


na 


soon tT 


Viliell, 


nome acre 


orchard 
look 
the 


and 


operation 1S S¢ 


learn to per 


1 


t 


to vive 


aiways pien 


| vicinage 
While he will 
for his main suy 
te and eye Vv 


I 


er 


know of 


hundred 


an 


a 


for instance, is pro 


At a certain 
} 


A 


»e owers 


Olntin its crowth where it has the diam- 
an’s th it may be grafted 
Red Baldw W hen the scion 
crown tor two or three years its lead 
ing Rox- 


bury Russet, and eventually the terminal 


an Imo 


Wi t] in 


has 


shoots ean be grafted with the 
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tl 
Thus may | 


ls growth with the Early H 


ye 


prese nted the 


one limb of a tree 


tinge spectacie of 

four very d 
In the 

isu lly 


lity 


stinct kinds of appl 


limited area of an acre ther 


{ not very 


The 


f what he has bought, 


much re 
loea owner must make 


and remedy u 


vorable conditions, if they exist, by s 


[It should be remembered that peaty, ce 


for fruit 
We ean scarcely nae 


damp, spongy soils are unfi 
of any kind 


that 


home containing much soil of thi 


however one would buy land | 


Ss] i? 
\ sandy loam, with a subsoil that 

that it 
the 


es, espe cially for cherries 


out so quickly can be worked 


vy r best for 


tre 
Therefore in selecting the gro 
| 


a hea iin, IS near 


ult 
peaches 
drained. 


aere has been enriched 


plo ished twice cle ply as | have Lire 


Cc more is necessary 


planting than to excavate a hole | 
enough to receive the roots spread out 


their natural ons. Should no su 


positi 


thorough and general ha 


preparation 


y 
been made, or if tl 


1e ground is hard, po 
find it 


to dig a good-sized hole 


and stony. the owner will to 


advantage t 


or four feet across and two deep 


in and around the tree with fine 


1 


soil If he can obtain some thi 


decomposed compost or man 
for instance, as the scrapings of a 


yard, « *h 
if 


around the roots, the good etfects will 


rr black soil from an old p 


ire, to mix with the earth beneath an 


seen speedily, but in no instance shou 
raw manure from the stable, or anything 


that must decay before becoming pial 


tooada, Db 


e brought in contact with the roots 
Again I repeat my caution against plan 
one of the commonest ani 
Let the tree be set abo 


as deeply as it stood before removal 


ing too deeply 
most fatal errors. 
the tree be planted early in Spring, as 
should be, there will be moisture enoug 
in the soil, but when planting is delays 
until the ground has become rather di 
and warm, a pail of water’ poured abou 
its roots when the hole has been 
filled will be Now that t 

tree is planted, any kind of coarse manur 


nearly 


beneficial. 


spread to the depth of two or three inches 
on the surface as a mulch is very useful 
Stake at once to protect against the winds 
Do not make the common mistake 
planting too closely. Observe the area 


oi 
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by fully grown trees, and you wil 


Mores ver 


is not desira 


e folly of crowding 


rade about the house 


iere should be space for plent v of 


sunshine. The fruit 


( loped tree will often more 


from one 
4] 
Ul 


family, for ten or 


eS 1S 


not The 


an unusual yield 
apples should 


the 


be thirty et 


} e ° 
urs, awarter Growing cher 
can be grown in the inter 
spaces. In ordering from the 


nu 


and 
years from the bud 


ont, 


nsist on. strai shapely, 


4 say thre 

that 
they 
that 


trees are sent 
old 


there 


1] 
out are small 
put are st 


and 
should 


and 


inted 
be 


unmutilated 


ure 


of 


| an 


nee hbrous 


e t} 
ise tl 


ie young trees come from the 


inpruned, do not leave them in 
cond 


ition 
after 


Before pl ntine, or im 
{ t 


\ 1 
\ 


a 
] 
( l 


branches 
ist one-half; and where they are too 
t out 


it back all the 


( some altogether. 


tree has lost 


In 
its root 
and it is absurd to expect it to pro 


re 
t 


the 


much of 


for just as much top as before 


many books on fruit culture much 
has been given to dwarf pears, 
] 


1 


ap 
ind cherries, and trees of this char 
vere 


planted much more largely 
vears ago than at present. The pear 
lwarfed by grafting it on the quince 
ipple can be limited to a mere garden 


tree 


in size by being grown on a 
n stock, or even reduced to the 
bush if 


\ siz0 
compelled to draw its life 
ich the roots of the Paradise. These 
named stoeks, much employed by Eu 
in nursery-men, are distinct species of 
es, and reproduce themselves without 
ition from the seed. The cherry is 
irfed by being worked on the Mahaleb, 
ill handsome tree with glossy, deep 
foliage, and cultivated 
of lawns. 

ls of practiced 


} 
a 


mh 


| 
] 


n e, 


abroad as 
ornament Except in the 
gardeners, trees thus 
‘fed are seldom satisfactory, for much 
and care are required in their culti 
on. Their chief advantages consist 
he fact that they bear early and 


A 
1e 


+ 


take 
Therefore they may be 
worthy of attention by t 
irchasers of small places. Those who 
ire disposed to make pets of their trees 
and to indulge in horticultural experi 
ments can derive much pleasure from 
these dwarfs, for they can be developed 


space. 


mnsidered } 


ie 


an 


fifteen barrels 


IME ACRE 


| into symmetrical pyramids or 


fruitful shrubs within the 


’ 1h 
den borde P 


When the seeds of ordinary apples 
3 ars are SOWnh he \ proa ice 


1} 
t 


seedlings 
free stocks, and upon 


orafted the 


ese 


are budded or 


fine vai 
The 


COTE 


eties which compost 


» our orehards vn as stand 
ard trees: they more 
’ . 
slowly, and eventuall tiie ial 


nor 
Standard cher 
mebanadare cher 


worked on seedlings of the Maz 


size li 


familiar to us 


Al 


ries are 


zard \\ hich Barry deseribe Sas A iOltv, 
rapid 


the 


Crow ing p\ 


| 
th 
| 


ramidal-headed tree 
1 advise e reader to indu re 
dw aril 


prohi 


Standard 


arIs very c 
source of fairly 
is to the 


shade 


vs and chiefly 


table 


amusement 


S that he will 1OOoK 


. 1 , . 
beauty, and abundance ol 
Since ve been dwe 
apple pear, i herry there ¢ 


advantage 


S ol 


contin ling 
n 


1e@ CONHNeection, Gi 


cultivation and care 


reach | 


mat 1i¢ 


urity. During t first summer 
an occasional watering be 


re quired 


rf drought 


In long periods 0 


In many in 
Stances Duds Wil! form and start along the 
stem of the tre e, or near tne roots These 


should be 
de tected. 


One 


rubbed off the moment they are 


ot our ente 


f an is to 


open 


form an 
evenly | vinmetrieal he id, 


balanes 
and this ean o 
by ali 


ften be accomplished better 
1 


tie 


t 
l 


t n 


watehfulness during the 


h than any other time. 
instance, two brane] 


gether that one « 


SeASK 


Nn 
If, for 
1 to 
t] other must be re 


moved in the spring pruning, why lett 


ol at 


Crow 


1¢ tart SO GCloseLlVv 


y the 


1 
ne 


superfluous one grow at 


By rubbing 
bud or tender shoot the s 
of the tree 
that 
and 


ail 


It is just so 
off 


> 
»\ 


much wasted ef 


fort the 
pushing trength 
is thrown 
to 
the 


‘ee What 


admonition 


into the branches 
we wish remain. Thus the 


t 


iction. counsel 


eve 
the 
and 


t} 
bhi 


hand f 


¢ 
t 


oO master become 0 
young ti instrt 


are erowing boy 


tree 


tal 


, WIth 


difference that the is ily 


and cer 
cen in time. 


eas 


tainly managed when 
Trees left 


to 
too much wood, like 


themselves tend to form 
Of 
IS impossible when the 
The 


Ss the 


the grape-vine. 
course f if 


fine 
of 


crowth of unchecked 


ru 


head a tree is like a thicket 


branches follow 
terminal bud, thus producing long 
of devoid of spurs. 
Therefore of shortening in, so 
that le branches may be developed 


When the reader remembers that 


naked 
reaches wood 


the 


fruit 
need 
Sit 


every 
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dormant bud in early spring is a possible 





branch, and that even the immature buds 
it ea of the ives in early summer 
can e forced i mmediate rowth Dy 
pine ng pac Lie eadin Shoot, he ill 
‘ ( el ( oung tree is under 
his contro Chie mp icts d prin 

( rit A t ©) i I rt 2 4 it NM ‘ 
ren lan than al unber of arbitrar 
! ( iS 8) pt \! Oo Re iso md obset 
lion soon Vue ! ind in Summer, oO) 
knife in Mare the season hen trees 

ure sua trimmea 

Re mds ! nin nm ie@adadine branches 
ittinge out cro n and interfering 


O as to ke ep the he id symmetrical 


ind open to I und air, the cherry aoes 
not need very much pruning If with 
thie lapse Of years 1t becomes necessary to 
take off large limbs from any fruit tree, 
the authorities recommend early June as 
t DeSL Sea n tor the operation. 

It will soon be discovered—quite likely 
during the first summer—that fruit trees 


» enemies, that they need not only cul 


Lion and feedn pul also protect on 


The pear, appie, and quince are liable to 
one mysterious disease which it is almost 

possible to guard against or cure—the 

e-bheht. Of course there have been in 
numerable preventives and cures recom 
mended just as we see a dozen certain 
remedies for consumption advertised in 
any popular journal; but the disease still 
re ill a disheartening mvstery and is 
more fatal to the pear t in to its kindred 
fruits I have had th Ity young trees, 


st coming in suddenly turn 


black in both wood and foliage, appearing 


in the distance as if scorched by a blast 


from a furnace In another instance a 


large mature tree was attacked, losing in 
a summer half its boughs These were 
it out, and the remair 


Cl der of the tree ap 


peared healthy during the following sum 


mer, and bore a good crop of fruit. Thedis 
ease often attacks but a single branch, or 
a small portion of the tree The authori 


ties advise that everything should be cut 


away at once below all evidence of infee 


tion and burned Some trees have 


ot my 


een attacked and navye recovered ; others 
were apparently recovering, but died a year 
One to the 

trouble. I 
neither the 


It seems to me that 


or two later could 


theorize 


end of a vol about the 


ime 
that I 


cause nor the remedy 


rankiy confess KNOW 


our best resource is to comply with the 
general conditions of. good and healthy 
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growth The usual experience is 


trees which are fertilized with wood ; 


and a moderate amount of lime and 
stimulating 
If the 


ever, and the growth feeble, bar 


rather than with mal 


fround Is } 


escape the disease. 
how 


manure or its equivalent is needed 
muleh The apple blight is another 
dred and equally obseure diseass 


petter remedy is known than to « 
the infected part at once. 

In coping with insects we ean act 
therefore 
We can st idly the characters of ow 


intelligently and success 


mies, and learn their vulnerable po 
The black and the green aphides or p 
lice They 

the vo 


and tender shoots of trees, and bv suc] 


are often very troublesome. 
pear in immense numbers on 
their juices, check or enfeeble the growt 
They are the milch cows of ants, wl 
are usually found very busy among tli 
Nature apparently has made ample 

vision for this pest, for it has been es 
mated that 


erations 


individual in five ox 
be the 


thousand millions.” 


“one 


might progenitor of 
They are easily «i 

Mr. Barry, of the t 

f Ellwanger and Barry, in his excell 

The Fruit 


“Our plan is to prepare a barre 


Stroy ed, however, 


work 
k IWS 


Garden, writes as 


tobacco juice by steeping stems for s¢ 





al days, until the juice is of a dark brow 
color; we then mix this with soap-suds 
A pail is filled, and the ends of the shoot 
where the insects are assembled, are be 

down and dipped in the liquid. One 


is enough. Such parts as can not 

dipped are sprinkled liberally With a gar 
den syringe, and the application repeated 
from time to time, as long as any of thi 
aphides remain. The liquid may be si 
strong as to injure the foliage: therefore it 


is well to test it on one or two s ibjects be 


fore using itextensively. Apply it in 
scaly aphis or bark-louse attack 
weak, feeble-growing trees, and can usu 
ly be removed by scrubbing the bark wit! 
the preparation given above. 

In our region and in many localitié 
the apple-tree borer is a very formidabl 
pest, often destroying a young tree before 
its presence is known. I once found a 
young tree in a distant part of my plac 
that I could push over with my finger 
In June a brown and white striped beetl 
deposits its eggs in the bark of the apple 
tree near the ground. The larvae when 











eTOore 


ind a 
plac 
heer 
eet le 
pple 


when 
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} ed bore their way into the wood, and 


soon destroy asmall tree. They can 


» their mischief, however, without 
evidence of their presence Saw 
ides from the holes by which they 

and there should be sufficient 


fulness to discover them before they 
I pre fe r to eut 
out with a sharp, pointed knife, and 


done much harm. 
sure that they are dead, but a wire 
into the hole will usually pierce 
ill them 
fhe codling-moth, or apple-worm, is an 
er enemy that should be fought reso 

vy, for it destroys millions of bushels 

Lit In the latitude of New York 
State this moth begins its depredations 


Whatever 


thought of the relation of the ap- 


t the middle of June’ 


to the fall of man, this creature cer 
v leads to the speedy fall of the ap 
Who has not seen the ground coy 

d with premature and decaying fruit in 
August, and September ? Each spe 
en will be found perforated by a worm 
The egg has been laid in the calyx of 
oung apple, where it soon hatches into 
ill white grub, which burrows into the 
throwing out behind it a brownish 
ler After about three weeks of ap 
diet it eats its way out,shelters itself un 
if allowed to 
in some other hiding 


the scaly bark of the tree 
scaly—or lace, 
ns a cocoon, and in about three weeks 
es out a moth, and is ready to help de 
1v other apples. This insect probably 


stitutes one of nature’s methods of 


preventing trees from overbearing, but, 


some people we know, it SO exagger 
tes its mission as to become an insutfer 
nuisance. The remedies recommend 
are that trees should be scraped free of 
scales in the spring, and washed with 
About the 1st of 


wrap bandages of old cloth, carpet, 


i solution of soft soap. 


rags of any kind around the trunk and 


ver limbs. The worms will appreciate 


s 


ch excellent cover, and will swarm into 
ese hiding-places to undergo transforma 
on into moths. Therefore the 
should often be 


wraps 
rags taken down, 
rown into scalding water, dried, and re- 
iced. The fruit, as it 
cked up at once and carried to the pigs, 
id, when practicable, worm-infested spe 
cimens should be taken from the trees be 
fore the worm escapes. 

The canker-worm in those localities 
where it is destructive can be guarded 


falls, should be 


against by bands of tar-covered canvas 


around the trees. The moth can not fly 
but crawls up the tree in the late autumn 
and d ring mild spelis ll W nter, but es 


intil May 


moth meets th 


pecially throughout the spring 
When the 


tarry 


evil-disposed é 


band he finds no thoro ighfare, and 
is either caught or compelle 1 to seek some 
other arena of mischief. 

We have all seen the flaunting, unsight 
ly abodes of the tent cate rplilar and the 
denuded branches about 


foliage them 


Fortunately these are not stealthy ene 
mies, and the owner can searcely see his 
acre at all without being aware of their 
presence. He has only to look very early 
in the morning or late in the evening to 
find them all bunched up in their nests 
These should be take n down and destroyed 

Cherry and pear slugs, ‘‘small, slimy, 


dark brown worms,” can be destroyed by 


dusting the trees with dry wood ashes or 
air-slaked lime. 


Field-mice often girdle 


og young trees, es 
pecially during the winter, working be 
neath the snow. Unless heaps of rub 
bish are left here and there as shelter for 
these little pests, one or two good eats will 
keep the acre free of them 

Do not let the reader be discouraged by 
this list of the most common enemies, or 
by hearing of others. 


In spite of all ene 


mies and drawbacks, fruit is becoming 


more plentiful every year. If one man 
can raise it, so can another 

Be hospitable to birds, the best of all 
insect destroyers. Put up plenty of houses 
and treat the 


little brown song-sparrow as one of your 


for bluebirds and wrens 
stanchest friends. 
A brief word in regard to the quince, 
and our present list of fruits is complete 
If the 


common 


quince is cultivated after the 
neglectful method, it would bet 
ter be relegated to an obscure part of the 
garden, for, left to itself, it makes a great 
sprawling bush; properly trained, it be 
comes a beautiful ornament to the lawn, 
like the other fruits that I have deseribed 
Only a little care, with the judicious use of 
the pruning-shears, is required to develop 
it into a miniature and fruitful tree, which 
ean be with a 


crown rounded 


head or in the form of a pyramid, as the 


natural 
cultivator chooses It thrive well 
on the same soil and under similar treat- 
ment accorded to the pear or the apple. 
Procure from a nursery straight-stemmed 
plants ; set them out about eight feet 


will 
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-crowing varieties, such a 
ntral Park and other 
Mr. Samuel Parsons 

of Central Park 
seeds for ord 
In eg ial parts, W1tl 
of white clover 
‘ound I pre fer the Kent 
t is very hardy and 
verse circumstances 
raked lth the 


1 
W@vantag 


succeeded ¥ 
erass by ving the seed 
ere cut and cured as ha 
rrain was what is term¢ 
The strong and quickly 
ke the ground ereen in 
shelter the slower-mat 
Mr. Parsons Says, — I pr 
»orass seed alone AS sor 
ie grass begins to grow with some y 
for this tends to thicke) 
and produce the vel ve ty etfect that 
Krom the very first the 
weeding The ground cont 
rong-growing plants, su 
uC. which should 
fast as they appear 
dandelion is a weed, but not 
unless it takes more than its shar 
ttle ea 


for [ always miss these | 


when they are absent. They int 


ify the sunshine shimmering on the |: 
making one smile involuntarily when s 
ing them. Moreover, they awaken ple 
sant memories, for a childhood in wh 
dandelions had no part is a defective 
perience 
In late autumn the fallen leaves sho 
be raked carefully away, as they tend 
smother the grass if permitted to lie u1 
spring. Now comes the chief opport 
tv of the year, in the form of a liberal t 
dressing of manure from the stable. 
this is spread evenly and not too thick 
in November, and the coarser remains 0 
it raked off early in April, the results 
be astonishing. A deep emerald hue w 
be imparted to the grass, and the frequent 
cuttings required will soon produce a t 
that yields to the foot like a Persian rug 
If the stable manure can be composte 
and left till thoroughly decayed, fine, and 
‘ iu friable, all the better. If stable manure 
The seed ean not be obtained, Mr. Parsons recom 
should be of mends Mapes’s fertilizer for lawns. 





SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER; 
OR, THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT 4 COMEDY 
BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


*“ BUT, MY DEAR COUSIN, SURE YOU WONT FORSAKE US ? 


AGT FOU RTH. (Continued.) 


Enter Tony, Miss NEVILLE. 


Tony. Ay, you may steal for yourselves the next time. 
y. She has got the jewels again, that’s a sure thin 
s all a mistake of the servants. 


Miss NEV. 


I have dene my 
5 but she believes it 


But, my dear cousin, sure you won't forsake us in this distress / 
se in the least suspects that | am going off, I shall certainly be locked up, 

ht to my aunt Pedigree’s. which is ten times worse. 
ony. To be sure, aunts of all kinds are bad things. 
ive got you a pair of horses that will fly like Whistle-jacket : 
1 can't say but P’ve courted you nicely before her face. Here s] 


But what ean I do/ 
and I’m sure 


he @omesi we 
et 


ist court a bit or two more, for fear she should suspect us. 


The uy retire. and Seen TO fondle. 
L. LXXII.—No., 43 19 
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Enter 
Mrs. Harpecastri 


Mrs. Harp. Wi 
was greatly flutters 
be sure. But my 
tells me it was a 
mistake of the serva 
I sha’n’t be easy, | 
ever, till they are fa 
married, and then 
her keep her own 
tune. But what d 
see ¢ fondling toget] 
as Pm alive! I ix 
saw Tony so sprighit 
before. Ah! have 
caught you, my prett 
doves ¢ W hat, ny 
ing, exchanging stole 
glances and — brok 
murmurs? <Ah! 
Tony. <As for mu 
murs, mother,we grun 
ble a little now a 
then, to be sure. 
there’s no love lost |x 
tween us. 
Mrs. Harp. A mer 
PIECE OF PENMANSHIP AS EVER I SAW.” sprinkling, Tony, up 
the flame, only to mak 
it burn brighter. 
Miss Nev. Cousin Tony promises to give us more of his company at hom 
Indeed, he sha’n’t leave us any more. — It won't leave us, Cousin Tony, will it / 
No, Pd sooner leave my horse in a pound 


Tony. Oh, it’s a pretty creature. 
han eave Vo Vheln you smile Upon one so. “our augh makes VOu so Le 
t | you wl \ laug! | 


COTY. 


Miss Nev. Agreeable cousin! Who ean help admiring that natural humor 


that pleasant, broad, red, thoughtless ( patting his cheek) ah! it’s a bold face 
Mrs. Harp. Pretty innocence! 


Tony. 


Pin sure T always loved Cousin Con's hazel eyes, and her pretty long 
fingers, that she twists this way and that over the haspicolls, like a parcel of 
bobbins. 


Mrs. Harp. Ah. he 


would charm the bird from the tree. I was never s 
happy before. 


My boy takes after his father, poor Mr. Lumpkin, exactly 
my dear Con, shall be yours incontinently. You shall have them 
he a sweet boy, my dear? You shall be married to-morrow, and we'l 


off the rest of his education, like Dr. Drowsy’s sermons, to-a fitter oppo! 
tunity. 


| he jewels, 


knter Diggory. 
Dia. Where’s the squire ¢ I have vot a letter for your worship. 
Tony. Give it to my mamma. She reads all my letters first. 
Dic. | had orders to deliver it into your own hands. 
Tony. Who does it come from ¢ 
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Your worship mun ask that o° the letter itself. 
I could wish to know, though (furning the letter and qazing on (t). 
NEV. (Aside.) Undone! undone! A letter to him from Hastings. 
y the hand. If my aunt sees it, we are ruined for ever. [ll keep her 


- 


n- Shae 


a ae 


aie ar 


Fe 
wai 


A ePID 


ob sven 
aad 


} 


ployed a little if I ean. (Zo Mrs. Hardcastle.) But 1 have not told you, 
dam, of my cousin’s smart answer just now to Mr. Marlow. We so laughed. 

You must know, madam This way a little, for he must not hear us. (7hey 
iter.) 
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fit Hn.) A cramp piece of pemmanship as ever | saw 1! 
id your print hand verv well. But here there are such han 
and shanks, and dashes, that one can searce tell the head from the tail. 


Anthony Lumpkin, Esquire.” It’s very odd, I can read the outside of my 


wl 


ere Iny own name is, wellenough. But when I come to open it, it’s 
buzz. That's hard, very hard : 
the inside of the letter is always 
cream of the correspondence, 

Mrs. Harp. Ha! ha! ha! V; 
well, very well. And so my son 
too hard for the philosopher. 

Miss Nev. Yes,madam: but 
must hear the rest, madam. A lit 
more this Way, or he may hear 
Youll hear how he puzzled | 
agvaln. 

Mrs. I ARD. Ie seems stranv 
puzzled now himself, methinks. 

Tony. (St//1 gazing.) A eontow 
ed up and down hand, as if it \ 
diseuised in liquor. (Pe ading.) 1) 
Sir—ay, that’s that. Then ther 
an M,and a T,and an S, but wheth 
the next be an izzard or an R, co 
found me, I ean not tell. 

Mrs. Harp. What's that, my dea 
Can I give you any assistance / 

Miss Nev. Pray, aunt, let me r 
it. Nobody reads a cramp hand bet 
terthan I. ( T witching the le ter tre 
asain sania him.) Do you know who it is fron 

Tony. Can’t tell, except fro. 
Dick Ginger, the feeder. 

Miss Nev. Ay,so itis. (Pretending to read.) * Dear Squire—Hoping that 
yowre in health, as I am at this present. The gentlemen of the Shake-bag 
club has eut the gentlemen of the Croose-green quite out of feather. The odds 

wm—odd battle—um—long fighting—um Here, here, it’s all about cocks 
and fighting; it’s of no consequence; here, put it up, put it up. (ZArusting 
the crumpled letter upon him.) 





Tony. But I tell you, miss, it’s of all the consequence in the world. | 
would not lose the rest of it for a guinea. Here, mother, do you make it out 
Of no conseq tu nee! ((fiving Mrs. Hardcastle the letter.) 

Mrs. Harp. How's this! (eads.) “* Dear Squire—I’'m now waiting fo. 
Miss Neville, with a post-chaise and pair, at the bottom of the garden, but | 
tind my horses yet unable to perform the journey. I expect you'll assist u- 
with a pair of fresh horses, as you promised. Dispatch is necessary, as tli 
hag {ay, “the hag’, your mother, will otherwise suspect us. Yours, Hastings.” 
(rrant me patience ! I shall run distracted. My rage chokes me: 

Miss Nev. I hope, madam, you'll suspend your resentment for a few n 
ments, and not impute to me any impertinence, or sinister design, that belong 


ther. 


Mrs. Harp. (Courtesying very low.) Fine spoken, madam; you are mos 
miraculously polite and engaging, and quite the very pink of courtesy and ¢1 
cumspection, madam. (Changing her tone.) And you, you great ill-fashione 
oaf, with scarce sense enough to keep your mouth shut! were you, too, joined 





ee eee 
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against me? But Pll defeat all your plots ina moment. As for you, mad 
since vou have got a pair of fresh horses ready, it would be cruel to disappr 
them. So, if you please, instead of running away with your spark, pre} 
this very moment, to run off with me. Your old aunt Pedigree will keep 
secure, Pll warrant me. You too, sir, may mount vour horse and guard 
upon the way. Here, Thomas, Roger, Diggory! Tl show you that | 
you better than you do yourselves. 

Miss Nev. So now [P’m completely ruined. 

Tony. Ay, that’s a sure thing. 

Miss Nev. What better could be expected from being connected witli si 


a stupid fool—and after all the nods and signs I made him 4 
Pony. 


By the laws, miss, it was your own cleverness, and not my stupidit 
that did your business. 


' You were so nice and so busy with your Shake-h 
Groose-greens that I thought you could never be making believe. 


and 


Enter Hastings. 

Hasr. So, sir, I find, by my servant, that you have shown my letter 
ly traved Us. Was this well done, young gentleman ¢ 

Tony. Ilere’s another. 


her 


Ask miss, there, who betrayed you ? 
r doing, not mine. 


Eeod, it \ 
Enter Martow. 

Mari. So 1 have been finely used here among you. 
ble, driven into ill manners, despised, insulted, laughed at. 
Tony. Ilere’s another. We shall have old Bedlam broke loose presently. 
Miss Nev. And there, sir, is the gentleman to whom we all owe every obli 
ition. 

M ARL. Wh it can | say to him / a mere boy, an idiot, whose ignorance an 
age are a protection. 

Hast. A poor contemptible booby, that would but disgrace correction. 

Miss Nev. Yet with cunning and malice enough to make himself merry 
with all our embarrassments. , 

Hast. An insensible cub. 

Maru. Replete with tricks and mischief. 

Tony. Baw! 


baskets. 


Rendered contempt 


dam'me, but Pl tight you both, one after the other—with 


Mari. As for him, he’s below resentment. But your conduct, Mr. Hast 
ings, requires an explanation. You knew of my mistakes, yet would not unde 
ceive Me. 

ILasv. 
explanations 4 It is not friendly, Mr. Marlow. 

Marv. But, sir 

Miss Nev. Mr. Marlow, we never kept on your mistake till it was too lat 
to undeceive you. 


Tortured as [ am with my own disappointments, is this a time f 


oO} 
LO} 


Enter SERVANT. 

Serv. My mistress desires you'll get ready immediately, madam. Thi 
horses are putting to. Your hat and things are in the next room. We are t 
vo thirty miles before morning. | Kieit SeRVAN! 
Miss Nev. Well, well; Ull come presently. 
Mari. (70 Tastings.) 


ulous 4 


Was it well done, sir, to assist in rendering me ridic 
To hang me out for the scorn of all my acquaintance / 
it, sir, | shall expect an explanation. 

Hlasr. Was it well done, sir, if you're upon that subject, to deliver what | 
intrusted to yourself to the care of another, sir / 

Miss Nev. Mr. Hastings! Mr. Marlow! Why will you increase my dis 
tress by this groundless dispute‘ I implore, I entreat you- ' 
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Kenter SERVANT. 


Your cloak, madam. My mistress is impatient. Eirit SERV ANT. 
- Nev. I come.—Pray be pacified. If I leave you thus, I shall die with 
: 


( nsion. 


Enter SERVANT. 


Your fan, muff, and gloves, madam. The horses are waiting. 
Heit SERVANT. 
ss Nev. Oh, Mr. Marlow, if you knew what a scene of constraint and 
ture lies before me, I am sure it would convert your resentment into 


fart. I’m so distracted with a variety of passions that I don’t know what 
. Forgive me, madam. George, forgive me. You know my hasty tem 
and should not exasperate it. 
Hast. The torture of my situation is my only excuse. 
Miss Nev. Well, my dear Hastings, if you have that esteem for me that I 
uk—that Tam sure you have, yout constancy for three years will but increase 
happiness of our future connection. — If 
Mrs. Harp. (W7thin.) Miss Neville! Constance! whi, Constance, I say! 
Miss Nev. DPmeoming. Well, constancy, remember, constancy is the werd. 
Eerit. 
Hast. My heart! how can I support this¢ To be so near happiness, and 
l happiness ! 
Mart. (Zo Tony.) Yousee now, young gentleman, the effects of your folly. 
W hat night be amusement to you, is here disappointment, and even distress. 
Tony. (From a. re verte.) Eeod, | have hit it : it’s here. Your hands. 
Yours, and yours, my poor Sulky.—My boots there, ho!—Meet me two hours 
nce at the bottom of the garden; and if you don’t find Tony Lumpkin a 
more good-natured fellow than you thought for, Pl give you leave to take my 
best horse, and Bet Bouncer into the bargain. Come along.—My boots, ho! 
Exveunt. 
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BLACKMORE 


CHAPTER I 
WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOMI 


-~ &N the days when England ti 


mainly to the vigorand va 
one man, against a world of 
emies, no part of her coast 
in greater peril than the 
vale of Springhaven But 
ing to the west of the nai 
seas, and the shouts both 
menace and vigilance, the | 
little village in the tranquil 
ley forbore to be uneasy. 
For the nature of the } 
and race, since time has « 
lived memory, continually 
been, and must be, to. leg 
world pass easily. — Little 
talk of, and nothing to do 
the healthy condition of n 
kind just there. To all 
love repose and shelter, freed 


from the cares of money and t 


eark of fashion, and (in lien « 
these) refreshing air, bright \ 
ter, and green country, ther 
scarcel)\ any valley left to con 
pare with that of Springhave: 
This valley does not interru 
the land, but comes in as 
pleasant relief to it. N 
glaring chalk, no grin 
sandstone, no rugged flint 
outface it; but deep ric 
meadows, and foliage thic 
and cool areades of anciec! 
trees, defy the noise th 
men make. And above t! 
trees, in shelving distance 
rise the crests of upland 
iy lias. where orchards thrive, and greensward strokes down the rigor of t] 


soit ore 


rocks, and quick rills lace the bosom of the slope with tags of twisted silver. 
In the murmur of the valley twenty little waters meet, and discoursing thx 
to the sea, give name to the bay that receives them and the anchorage thi 
(nd here no muddy harbor reeks, no foul mouth of rat-haunted drains, | 
ny and seraggy wall runs out, to mar the meeting of sweet and salt. With o1 


or tw 


make 


oO mooring posts to watch it, and a course of stepping-stones, the brook slid: 
into the peaceful bay, and is lost in larger waters. Even so, however, it is kind] 
still, for it forms a tranquil haven 


Because, where the ruffle of the land stream merges into the heavier disquietude « 
sea, Slopes of shell sand and white gravel give welcome pillow to the weary keel. No 
southerly tempest smites the bark, no long groundswell upheaves her 


for a bol 


point, known as the ‘* Haven-head,” baffles the storm in the offing, while the bulky 
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fa strong spring-tide, that need 
| to urge them, are broken by the 
of the shore into a tier of white- 


teps. So the deep-waisted smacks 


1 for many renerations, and even 


London trader” (a schooner 
and forty 


ibors, Whenever they wish or when- 


ous ~° 


tons), have rest from 
y can afford it, in the arms of the 
id the mouth ofthe water, and un- 
eyes of Springhaven. 
the corner of the wall. where the 
comes down, and pebble turns into 
there has always been a good 
vate, respected (as a white gate al 
s) from its strong declaration of 
ose. Outside of it, things may belong 
e Crown, the Admiralty, Manor, or 
ity Brethren, or perhaps the sea it 
weording to the latest ebb or How 
» fickle tide of Law Courts-—but in- 
that gate everything belongs to the 
old family of Darling. 
Dar 
os divers tales are told, according to 


Coneerning the origin of these 
will or otherwise of the diver. 
and 
e that stock and name are Saxon, and 


Darlings themselves contend 
true form of the name is ‘* Deerlung,” 
But the 
ws of the race, and especially the Carnes, 

neient Sussex lineage, declare that the 
itself. 
nothing more, to their con- 


vitness the family bearings. 


ie deseribes Forsooth, these 


Darlings are 
mptuous certainty, than the offset of 
ne court favorite, too low to have won 
obilitv, in the reign of some licht-atffee 
med king. 
If ever there was any truth in that, if 
is been worn out long ago by friction 
Admiral Darling 
ns that gate, and ali the land inside it, 
; far as a Preventive man can see with 
And 
this includes nearly all the village of 
Springhaven, and the Hall, and the val 
and the hills that make it. And how 
ich more does all this redound to the 
redit of the family when the gazer re- 
‘ts that this is nothing but their young 
r tenement! For this is only Spring 
ven Hall, while Darling Holt, the head- 
irters of the race, stands far inland, and 
ongs to Sir Francis, the Admiral’s eld- 
brother. 


ts own antiquity. 


lis spy-glass upon the top bar of it. 


When the tides were at their spring, 


d the year 1862 of our era in the same 


mdition, Horatia Dorothy Darling, 


ounger daughter of the aforesaid Ad 


717 


miral, choosing a very quiet path among 
thick 
alone to a wooden her 
father called the 
war, Which had been patched over now, 


shrubs and under-wood, came all 
which 


Round house In 


building 
his 


but would very soon break out again, that 
veteran officer held command of the coast 
of Nelson's charge) 
Head to Selsey Bill No 
real danger had existed then, and no solid 


defense (westward 


from Beachy 
intent of invasion, but many sharp out 
looks had been set up, and among them 
was this at Springhaven 

Here was established under thatch, and 
with sliding lights before it, the Admiral’s 
favorite Munich glass, mounted by an old 
ship's carpenter (who had followed the 
fortunes of his captain) on a stand which 
would have puzzled anybody but the mak 
er, with the added security of a lanyard 


from the roof. The gear, though rough, 


was very strong and solid, and alforded 
more range and firmer rest to the seven 
feet tube and adjustments than a costly 
mounting by a London optician would 
have been likely to supply. It was a 
pleasure to look through such a glass, so 
clear, and full of light, and firm; and one 
could to looked at 
through it, or examined even by a mi 
croscope, Came now to enjoy that plea- 
sure, 


who have borne be 


Miss Dolly Darling could not be happy 
though her chief point was to be so 
without a little bit of excitement, though 
construction. Her 
imagination, being bright and tender and 
lively, rather than powerful, was com 
pelled to make its own material, out of 
very little stuff sometimes. 


it were of her own 


She was al- 
and 
thrilling and romantic, and what chance 
of finding it in this dull place, even with 


ways longing for something sweet 


the longest telescope? For the war, with 


all its stirring rumors and perpetual mo 
tion on shore and sea, and access of val 
lant visitors, was gone for the moment,and 
dull peace was signed. 

This evening, as yet, there seemed little 
The 
village, in the valley and up the stream, 
was hidden by turns of the land and trees; 
the hill crest 
was out of sight and hearing: 


chance of anything to enliven her. 


ner father’s house beneath 
not even a 
child was on the beach; and the only 
movement was of wavelets leisurely ad 
vancing toward the sea-wall fringed with 
tamarisk. The only thing she could hope 
to see was the happy return of the fishing- 
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smacks,and perhaps the London trader,” 


inasmuch as the fishermen (now released 


from feneible duty and from French 


larm them 


to then 


did best to return on Satur 


iV night Moorings their homes 


a sposal of fish, and then the deep 
ber of Sunday If the breeze should 
Head, and the 
lane to the vil 
itself 
and 


incident ut Dolly’s desire 


them to round the 


il for landing, the 


the beach, and en the sea 


would swarm and bustle 


and 


flurry 


is for scenes more warlike and actors 
more august than these 


Beauty, however, has an eye for beau 
tv be vond its own looking 
as Dolly 


love 


olass Deeply 
vegan to feel the jos of her own 
liness, she had managed to learn, and 
to feel as well, that so far as the strength 
and vigor of beauty may compare with its 
and refinement, she had her own 
Quite a hard 
no. social position and 
had fine 
countenance and such bright eves that 


at Springhaven 
youth, of 
no 


needless education, such a 


ie neither could bear to look at him nor 


forbear to think of him And she knew 


that if the fleet came home she would see 
him on board of the Rosalie 

the white 
vlich had searcely covered her dark 


Drown ¢c 


h bnginyg 


on a shelf smal] 
hat 
with 


a wooden prop the southern casement of 


she lifted and shored 


rls, 
leaded glass. This being up, free range 
Was given to the swinging telescope along 
the beae 


the 


h to the right and left,and over 
open sea for miles, and into the mea 
sureless haze of air. She could manage 
this glass to the best advantage, through 
her father’s teaching, and could take out 
the slide 
par 


as possible 


and clean the lenses, and even 
object 


the and refix it as well 


class 
Shie belonged to the orde r of 
the clever virgins, but searcely to that of 


he wise ones 


CHAPTER IT 


WITH HER CREW AND CARGO 


LONG after the time of those who write 


ind those who read this history, the name 
of Zebedee Tugwell will be flourishing at 
Springhave n 

lo achieve unmerited honor is the spe 
cial gift of thousands, but to deserve and 


win befalls some few in every 


and one of these few was Zebedee. 


eentury, 
To be 
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the head-man of any other villag 
the captain of its fishing fleet, n 
prove no lofty eminence; but to b 
leader of Springhaven was true am 
duous greatness. From Selsey Bill t 
fordness, taking in all the Cinque | 
and all the port of London, there was 
a place that on, and ther 
possessed, all its own rights so firm 


this did. + Not 


— 
stout fishing-smacks 


insisted 
village than ss 
six of them sk 
and the seventh a dandy 


less 


formed the 
rine power of this place, and behave 
All the 

fishermen held their line from lone-es 
lished ancestry, and stuck to the stoc! 
their grandfathers, and their wisdom 
freedom from prejudice. 


one multiplied by seven. 


Strength 
condensed into clear law with them 
and chat 
ter carried out its force as the Stamp 
W hat the father had be 
the son became, as the generation squari 
itself, and the slates for the children to « 
their copies were the tombstones of the 
granddads. Thus Etruria or 
and thus the Rome which was not b 
ina day became the flower of the world 
and girt in unity of self seven citadels 
There was Roman blood—of the Tent 
Legion, perhaps—in the general vein « 
Springhaven. 


sinew boils down into jelly 


solid impress. 


brave 


There was searcely a ma 
who pretended to know much outside 
his own business, and there was not a 
man unable to wait (when her breath 
quite gone) for sound reason.  Solidity 
self-respect, pure absence of frivolous |: 
mor, ennobled the race and enabled the 
to hold together, so that everybody 1 
born in Springhaven might lament, b 
never repair, his loss. 

This people had many ancient rules b 
fitting a tine corporation, and amo 
‘*Never do 
sleep in your own be 
at home in good tim 


them were the following: 
job for a stranger; 
when you can; be 
on a Saturday; never work harder that 
you need; throw your fish away ratl 
than undersell it; 

but ask another; spend all your mon 
among your friends; and above all, nev 


answer ho questio} 


let any stranger come a-nigh your prope! 
fishing ground, land 
Springhayven.” 


nor any fish at 
These were golden laws, and made 
snug and plump community. From t 
Foreland to the Isle of Wight their ne 
and lines were sacred, and no other \ 
lage could be found so thriving, orders 
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icted, and almost well-eontent 
the men were not of rash enter 
t labor, or fervid ambition: and 
they counted things by money, 
not count one another so. They 
friend to 
» grow too wealthy, and if he did 


couraged a work so 


HORATIA 


they expected him to grow more gen 
US than he liked to be, And as soon 
he failed upon that point, instead of 
loring, they growled at him, because ev 
one of them might have had as full 
worsted stocking if his mind had been 
iall enough to forget the ditference be 
xt the land and sea, the tide of labor 
d the time of leisure. 
lo these local and tribal distinctions 
v added the lofty expansion of sons of 
sea. The habit of rising on the surge 
{ falling into the trough behind it en 
es a biped, as soon as he lands, to take 
ngs that flat with indifference. 
His head and legs have got into a state of 
m confidence in one another, and all 


are 


DOROTHY 
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with the 


chorus 


these deelare rest of the body 
that 


come to a smaller atfair, upon 


performing as 
they 
Which they intend to enjoy themselves 
So that, 


gratis how 


are 


While strenuous and quick of 


movement—whenever they could not he Ip 


it—and sometimes even brisk of mind if 


J 


DARLING 


anybody strove to cheat them), these men 
generally made no griefs beyond what 
they were born to 


Zebedee dl | lgwe Vi \V 


and well deserved Lo be SO, 


their chief, 
Every com 
munity of common-sense demands to 
have somebody over it, and nobody could 
have felt ashamed to be 


Tugwell, He had built 


hands, and bought—for no man’s work is 


under Captain 
with his own 
his own until he has paid for as well as 
the biggest and smartest of al] 
that 


He was proud of her, as he well 


made it 
the fleet, 
Rosalie 


might be, 


dandy-rigged smack, the 


and spent most of his time in 
thinking of her; but even she was scarce 
ly up to the size of his ideas. ‘“*Stiff in 












he joints,” he now 


*stitf in 
and | 


But for all that, 


said daily 





my 





lif joints Is complaint never 








vould have 


Dele ved it 






































you shall see, mv son if the Lord should 
Spare you long enough, whether L don't 
beat her out and out with the eraft as 
have been Tb my mind this ten vear 











Vhat man could be built to beat 











» hiimsell, ih ah ave like this, when 











e the prize by profund 





Vachts and men tak 


itv OL false Keel Tugwell for 





yearned 








no hot speed im lis friends, or his house, 











or his wife, or his walk, or even his way 





nKInY Hy had 


or th 





seel more harm 





come from one hour's hurry than a hun 
dred ye 





“ars of eare could cure. and the 

















longer he li 





ved the more loath he orew to 











disturb the air around him 


\dmirable Ne 


for his education 








lson,’ he used to say 
hot 


as the parts allotted to receive it: 








had 





beeh so large 








“tomy 








mind he isa brave young man, with great 
But he 








understanding of dooties 





his 






































voeth too fast Without clearing of his 
way With a man like me ‘loneside of 
in, hed have brought they boats out of 
Bulong. See how I brings my boats in, 








most particular of a Saturday !” 








It was Saturday now, when Miss Dolly 








vas Wailing to see this great performance, 
the 
mean critic 








of which she 





considered herself, as 














daughter olf 
And 


we 1] conducted 


an admiral, no 














sure enough, as punctual as in a 











scheme of war, and with 














{ 


forecast of 





nice vind and tide, and science 














supper-time, around the 





of the 


westward 








headland 





Cal 





the bold fleet of Spring 








haven! 





Seven ships of the line—the tishing line 
the 


Rosalie as the tlag-ship leading, and three 














arranged in perfect order, with 

















t 


moer 





Upon ¢ 


quarter, in the comfort and 











leisure Oo 


the new-born peace, they spread 








tne 
ike Dolly 


of peacefulness 


Sallis 


Wilh sunshine 





Even the war 











could not help some thoughts 








and 





a cventie tide of large 
































ood-will subme reed the roeks of glory 
Why should those poor men all be 
killed she asked herself, as a new thing, 














vhile she made out, by their faces, hats, 





fing of knee or elbow, patch upon breech 





es, or sprawl of 


walking toward the at 
telescope, pretty 








tentive 





nearly who ey 


























ervbody of them was,and whatever else 
there was about him. “After all, it is 
very hard,” she said, ** that they should 














have to lose their lives because the coun 





tries fight so.” 








But these jolly fellows had no idea of 
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losing their lives, or a hair of their hi 
or anything more than their appet 
after hot upon vic 
proclaimed, and peace 


Waging war 


Peace was 
reigning; and the proper British fe 


of contempt for French 
which produces the entente cordial 
the 


Springhaven 


snivelly 


replaced 
Not that 


“ear, but 


Wholesome dread of tl 
had ever kno 
still 


it was glad to leave of] 


rifving the enemy. Lightness of 


hh 
and good will prevailed, and every n 
sixpence Was going to be a shilling 
In the tranquil afternoon the sun 
the coast of Alt 
he had crossed the line once m 


making it clear to 
that 
and rediscovered a charming island. A 
er a chilly and fogey season, worse 1 

a brave cold winter, there was joy in 1 
land held out, and in 

more versatile expression of the sea. A 


ereeting the 


not beneath the contempt of one 
strives to get into everything, were 


c 


‘eases and patches of the sails of smi 
and the pattern of the resin-wood 
called their even the lit 
striped things (ike frogs with hats on 
the distance) which had grown to beli 


masts, and 


themselves the only object the sun 
made to shine upon. 

But he shone upon the wide sea far | 
hind, and the broad streteh of land befor 
them, and among their slowly glidin 
canvas scattered soft touches of wands 
ing light. Especially on the spritsail o 
the Rosalie, whereunder was sitting, wit 
the hand and a very lon 
pipe im his mouth, Captain Zebedee Tu 
well. His mighty 


tiller in his 
legs were spread 
ease, his shoulders solid against a cas 
his breast (ike an elephant’s back 
width, and bearing a bright blue crow: 
tattooed) shone out of the scarlet woolsey 
whose plaits were filled with the golde1 
shower of a curly beard, untouched wit 
gray. And his face was quite as worthy 
as the substance leading up to it, being 
large and strengthful and slow to mov: 
though quick to make others do so. Th 
forehead was heavy, and the nose thick 
set, the lower jaw backed up the resolu 
tion of the other, and tle wide apart eyes 
of a bright steel blue, were as steady as 
brace of pole-stars. 

“What a wonderful man!” fair Dolly 
thought, as the great figure, looking eve) 
grander in the glass, came rising upon 
long slow wave—‘' what a wonderful ma 
that Tugwell is! So firmly resolved. to 
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own way, so thoroughly daunt- with dear old Flapfin 
such a grand beard! Ten times afraid of either of the 
an admiral than old Flaptin or had better run away.’ 
ris. if he only knew how to hold 

There is something about him 


ied, so calm, and so majestic; 


all that, I like the young man CHAPTER III 


[ have a great mind to take half 
thim: somebody might ask wheth AND HER TRUE COMMANDER 
is there or not.” THE nature of °° Klaptin™ as Miss Dol 
a young and bashful maid, as Jy Darling and other young people wer: 
Ss DY birth a lady, she had felt that pleased to call him —was to make his ene 
it be a very nice thing to contem- mies run away, but his friends keep very 
tilors in the distance, abstract sail- near to him. He was one of the simplest 
d men who pulled ropes, or lounged minded men that ever trod the British 
deck, if there was one But to oak. Whatever he thought he generally 
an unsuspected view at a voung said; and whatever he said he meant and 
very well known to her, and ac- did. Yet of tricks and frauds he had 
edged (not only by his mother and quick perception whenever they were 
f, but also by every girl in the par- tried against him, as well as a marvellous 
is the Adonis of Springhaven—this power of seeing the shortest way to ev 
ivery different thing, and difficult to erything. He enjoyed a little gentle 
even to one’s self. The proper plece of vanity, not vainglory, and he 
therefore, was to do it, 
id of waiting to consid 


How very hard upon him 
es seem,” she whispered to 
after a good gaze at 
‘that he must not even 
m of having any hope of 
because he has not hap 
ed to be born a gentleman ! 
he looks a thousand times 
ve like one than nine out of 
f the great gentlemen | 
w—or at any rate he would 
s mother didn’t make his 
thes.” 
For Zebedee Tugwell had a 
m called ‘* Dan,” as like him 
i tender pea can be like a 
igh one; promising also to 
oh, in course of time, by 
fing of the world and wea 
But at present Dan Tug CAPTAIN ZEBEDE} 
vas as tender to the core 
i marrowfat dallying till its 


i duck should be ready ; beeause Dan never could see any justice in losing the 
is podding into his first love. To the credit of any of his exploits. Moreover, 
ipathetic telescope his heart was low, he was gifted with the highest faith in 
his mind gone beyond astronomical the hand of the Almighty over him (to 
ve, and his hands (instead of briskly help him in all his righteous deeds), and 
ring soles) hung asunder, and sprawled over his enemies, to destroy them. Though 
a star-fish, he never insisted on any deep piety in his 
Indeed he does look sad,” said Miss own behavior, he had a good deal in his 
ily; ‘‘he is thinking of me, as he al- heart when time allowed, and the lin 
vays does; but I don’t see how anybody | stocks were waiting the signal. His trust 
n blame me. But here comes daddy, was supreme in the Lord and himself; 
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DEAR YOUNG FRIEND 


My Lord Ad- and I hope I may never hear anot 
shotted cannon; but, my dear Lingo 


as well as I do how 
there is of that.” 


obie type dese rved KhOWV" 


much chal 
tin his OWl NODILILY 


vernment 


according to its 


*Laudo manentem. Let us praise | 


her. Parson Twe 
low keeps up my Latin, but you have 

wrong gotten all yours, my friend, L broug 
them avery you down here to see the fish come in, : 


to choose what you like best for dinne 


looked for In the 


while we have rot 
wht Man, when 


Limes the 


let him do 
days when you were my small 


snug prize- youngster, and as proud as Punch to d 


ay from the with me, your taste was the finest in 
him to hard work ship, because your stomach Was the Weak 

est. How often I thought that the fis 
would eat you! and but for your wond 
ful spirit, my friend, that must have h 
pened long avo, 


f 
his sense ol 


But your nature was to 
fight, and you fought through, as you a 

waysdo. A drumstick for your praise « 

one or the peace!” 

it is a very Admiral Darling, a tall, stout man 

O set the sixty-fifth year of his age, looked dow 

at his weleome and famous guest as if | 


poor fellows 
to spend the rest 

the garden. knew a great deal more of his nature tha 
the owner did. And this made that ow! 
lish-pond. er, who thought very highly of his ow: 
what I have perception, look up and laugh. 


t ** Here comes the fish !" heeried. **Com 


a bridge I 


ins lo pay, 





YS LOOK 


SPRINGHAVEN. 


Never lose a moment 
You can't get 


vo and set 


aionge as 


Lhe 


tie all 
rvyvou 
iy should you be in such a hurry 


You wil 


carry 


i never come to my age 
You ought 


‘hank God, they don 


On S¢ 


cood eare 
is Wi 
notion, | 
Well, he 
He alv 


crumbling 


may do ; 


vays does that’s one 
thus, the eider 
r Admiral descended the hill 
iite gate slowly, as. be hooved 

he halted there, 
the be 


and taken command of the 


{ 
LITVI¢ 


And, 


DY the 


er had been upon ach tive 


fish 
Brail 

the way to take the ground Ie 
Rosalie. Have 


uu lubber there. I 


Starboard there! ip your g 


ise 
Smartly, smartly. 
Fenders out! 


Now stand by, all! There 
} 


bAGS 


are 
amone you, and ho more, 
st are no better than a of 


You want 


This 


pack 


six months in a man 


inch. is What comes of 


ready 
shermen stared at this extraordi 
all the business 


Tugwell’s hands; 


lan, Who had taken 


but with 
about it, all obeyed 
d that 
of rust. 


in uniform, and bore no sword, 


wice 
th a spee¢ must have robbed 


1of a quantity For although 


iS not 
i 
dress was conspicuous, as he liked to 
e it, and his looks and deeds kept suit 


1 it Kor he wore a blue coat (very 


cilt buttons and lappets 


made, with 
big for him). a waisteoat of dove-color 
IK, very long, coming over the place 
re his stomach should have been, and 


It ne was 


( plush breeches, made while 
1801, and 


had searcel y any flesh upon his bones 


cading Boulogne in there 


ice 


having fattened him a little, these 
eches had timhtene d upon him (as their 
is with a boy having six weeks’ holi 
but still they could not make his 
big, though they showed them 


rp and muscular 


litt] 
aaa 1ittie 


Below them were 


sinewy calves in white si 


e,witha taper dese¢ nt to ankles as 


hit 


} 


ay ; 
i lady’s, and insteps bri with large 


er buckles. Yet that which surpassed 
the beauty of the clothes was the vigor 


them, who seemed to 


50 


the man inside 
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quicken 


and invigorate the whole, e\ 


night 


sleeve. aounvle ad 


anv arm inside 


right arm 


seemed to be of 


: . 
owner, SO hard ait 


due of his body, and si 


press With it 
hle enc] }hatu tc ] 
Is hopvie cocked hat was in its 1 


he was oniv Just come 


box 


Merton ; 


vet, 


the broad felt he wore 


looped up in front, and displayed all 


power of his countenance, or rather 


— 
vor: tor power 18 heavy, and fl 


_ 


ht and quickness ftness al 


ielancholy gift of dreaminess and 


, enlarged impressed the ef 
v hie 


*Th have con 


» speak up to “un, Cap’en 
of the 
to 


to make 


voung Harry Shanks 


Peggy, the smartest smack next the 


Rosalie P 


so dumb 


* Whoever can a be. 
Doth ’a know our 
If ‘ee don't 
Zeb, Vl 
»no more commands from thee 


Hat ry 


fool, and vou always 


owl 


thee 
busine SS afore our owns 
Capen never 


Phanks, VOU Ww: 


well replied. w 
1 
ich no gale 


‘Whether he be wrong or right—and I 


won't 


wind could low away. 


it have done it 
would 


say but what I m 
better—none but a fool like you 
‘e to set his squeak up against Admira 


Lord Nelson 


IV. 


HAPLAIN, 


CHAPTER 


AND HER FAITHFUL ¢ 


‘TAM not a man of the world, but a man 
of the Word, 
Rector of Spring 
feel t 

| 


stir 


Parson Twemlow, the 
lI si not 


y unless I 


all 
hat my dut 
His 
.noreven his value 
his duty, and I 


3S LO talk to me, 


nave 


iim to-1 valor and 


up 
ryiory are noth 
to the country 
shall do mine. 
Maria; I never 
again.” 
‘Well, dear, 
Mrs. Twemlow; ‘‘and duty LVS 
hiche st and best 


But you surely should re 


sucn a Chance 
replied 
the 
and most sacred consid 
miem 
ber, for Eliza’s sake, that we never shall 
dine at the Hall again.” 

‘I don’t care a snap for their dinners, 
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9b What are such ttle tags, cor 
| \ the pith ind marrow of the man 
pedant, and no popinjay, but a sens 
) Upright, honorable man. whose chic 
! rect iS a quick temper In par 
\\ fairs he loved to show his independ: 
L\ ito ‘ Yn of the Hall, and having a stronger 
\\ ( ! than Admiral Darling. he mostly cong 
r per- edhim. But he knew very well hov 
but to go, and never pressed the supren 
est t « very of the Church beyond endurance 
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home ly now, with seathe and scald 

the lines of lle age) presented 
o to the many 

to gaze at it With its eh 


pheity and latent fire, it was rat 
face of a dreamer and poet than ¢ 
rior and hero. 
Mrs. Cheeseman, the wife of Mr, ¢ 
man, who kept the main sl 
put this cone] sion into 
when Mrs. Shanks (Harry’s 
came on Monday to b iva rasher and « 
ypinions 
I could have fe it 
he said, ‘* that squire D 
tarradiddle, and all his we 


‘h some of them 


ry nig 
| Wwo ild sooner ha ( 
best ham in the shoy 
o church so to delud 
that Cheeseman 
Id d believe as 
ly fit to do battle for us ag 
| hauahye 1 about all they 
But v—why, ’ 
moment where you be 
‘Mrs. Cheeseman, I 
“not a bit of gristle wou 
t, nor put it up in paper for 
as I do for vou, ma’am.’ 


And Widow Shanks quite agreed 


hey 
‘Never ean I tell you what my 
Ines was, when I seed him a-standir 
the monument, ma’am. But I sa 
my self “Why, my poor John, as is 
n heaven, poor fellow, would ‘a took 
th one hand, my lord, stars and 
l crowns and all, and put you in 
his sow-west pocket.’ And so he co 
have done, Mrs Cheese man.” 
e opinion of the men was diff 


hey knew a bee from a bu 


‘He may not be so very big,” tl 
‘nor so outrageous thunderin’, 
issus looked out for from what 
read They always goes by t 
Inions, and w rong a score of t 

hnty. But any one with a 
can see the sort of stuff he 
He ‘tended his duty in t 
house of the Lord, and he wouldn't look 
after the women; but he kept his live eye 





SPRINGHAVEN. 


every young chap as were fi 
Dan Tugwell « 
You st 


f they afore eve 


var’s-man 
ing I 


ive lh ¢ 


larry Shanks 


ne y lie « 


ve, 


privilege Ing Upon pri ate 
Nelson | 
flinching, ¢ 
\t 
prisals, according 


ird the 


position 


ord 
the fire 


enemy. ter th he 
} 


to his 


manner, 


hno trouble to reg women 
yarred them Trom thinking much 
but settling with a steady gaze at 


Was made 


| said that he 


lahl, 


pe rhaps al d 
soul 


‘th a 


Ws you h ive 


he said to Miss Darling 


head of her 
Admiral 
“The finest I ha 

And 


had been under some 


e Sat at the 


for the had lon 


] 
t 


fh coast anyw here 


I suppose your father had most 


nin the Fenecible s, last summer 


q ) 
ot > OF them, answered, 


eet smile They have 
nothing will d 


hn opinions, and 
rh. Nobody 


fora 


could Lt 
that 
And they 
almost 
Kor that, of 
Lord Nel 


have not the smallest sense 


moment here Was any 


of invasion carried 


their fishine business as 
how 
thank 


may you, 


il they 
e obligation 

to that, as 
more 
kor 
praise, or at 
As to the Boulogn 


nh Was quite right. 


[ am used 


1 
but 


your 
among the 


best thing I 


any 


noble 
ever 
tL no 


rate very 


e affair, Spring 
There was never 
[I only w 
Horatia, 
ke to see your godfather at 


Young ladies should 


1 dane r of invasion. Ish 
villains would have tried it. 
ud you li 
c? J hope not. 
peaceful.” 
cried 


iimed 


Then I am not 


ly, who was ting ! m 


le of her *‘ Flapfin,”’ as her young bro 


er Johnny had nicknamed him. ‘‘ Why, 


} 1 1 
ere Was alWays peace, What on eart! 


ould any but very low people find to 


ado 


There could scarcely be an admiral, 


ora gene ral, or even 


] 


ne Qrums 


a captain 


per! 
} 


Then Dol 
ushed 
> dar sag ] ’ 
aaring’, and LOOK 
rat for 
Darlin 
from 


“Your 


can 


me,” 


the 
> 
lordship 
hardly 


rele mibe ra 


sufficiently 
ittle gvodehi 
} } 
hood has been 
» snot 
indeed! What a 
You told a 


ww vou ll make 


pout me 


at Lincoln's Inn 
death 
but | 


LION, 


miy 
| ut henceforth 
never shall afford her tl 
I shall 


your lordship rushes into it 


Franky 


Keep out of danger as zealously as 

with 
Admiral 
called out 


7A Nobody 


ise 


CfOoOInge® on, l suppose, 


some Of his usual nse,” 


Dar 


from the bottom of the 


LOLISE 


ling, who was rather de af, 


table 


pays much at 


to hh 


of it. 


tention he 


does not mean He belongs 


ace peace-at-any-price 
But when a man wanted to rob him 
winter, he 


by tl 


and 
throat, and very nearly 


last knocked him down, 


t 


LOOK 


iim 


killed him.” 


‘That's the only game to 


claimed Lord Nelson, Who 


had been look 


ng at Frank Darling with undiseuised 


‘ M v 


such ; ‘ all. 


disg young friend, you are not 


And why should 
yo :% 

‘*My brother,” said the sweet-tempered 
Fait Ei 
son; he only tries to be a poet.” 


and Nelson, 


never tries to bea fool. Lord Nel 


This made people laugh; 
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hose voung fe 
Gothard from It 
did,” said one ¢« 
aking gwuests 
upie, looking across al 
Italians at the foot of it 
y more dete stable weathet 
crossed aoctor. 
well vel 
said the lady 
nall and ordinary in 
a soft voice and 
nually sought her | 
He was tall, thin, and seriou 
had taken the head of the table 


1 ] 
ice 1n unmistakable clerica! 


ion He looked the very picture of 


English clergyman, and she of a cler¢ 
man’s wife One seemed about forty, t 
+] » Hft. 


1 
her Hhitv, vears old 
‘| Li¢ 


tor,” was not English, though he Spo 


ler, addressed as ‘‘d 


third travel 


our language with a far better pronun 
most of usdo. But he spoke 

light nasal twang. said to be 
evitable, in consequence of climate, w 


rd for which there is no Eng- our transatlantic cousins. Also he had 


t { 


mass of wild gaunt, lean, dried-up appearance; but h 


l ivaient with tha 
flo . vhiel kes Swit »] lin Ji _ o |} v liml ‘re agile : 1 strong 
mowers which Makes Pwilzeriand ln June ong bon! mos were agile and strong, 


a perfect garden wherever you turn your and his brown face was both shrewd and 
eyes kindly, full of humor, yet at the same 





KING 


Wh ud, Was Vé 
They had not 


yet when 


smed her 
half 

| offered her a rug 
il 


Lh a Inere SHAKE ¢ 


English, or, hearing 
she would surely have spoken.” 
N English.” 


VO hot 
‘What was she, then German 


My dear 


mouthfuls on that poulet. 


1] 


American lady, you will 


find two 

OOKS more like an Overgrown Sparrow , 
the food here is abominable.” 

the ¢ 


said lergyman, 


NO wonder,” 


I believe they have to carry 
early everything from the valleys be 
Nothing will 
W hat 


several thousand feet. 

WwW here, not even the chickens. 

ace Andermatt must 

ater!” 

‘Yet they do live here. Madame told 
e to-day, so far as I could understand 
v English—I wish I spoke better French, 
that they keep the hotel open all 
Her elder children go to school 


4 ' 
Austin: 


Winter. 


ARTHUR. 


hope 
‘an not thi 
joyed his thre 
Italian lakes 
YOnYg 
* Summer 
> country in yr é 
‘A region which, very likely, Dr. 


iin never he 


Frank 
creat 


LOINK a @ 
‘ornish born,” 
said Mr. Treven: WwW: ttle 


and formal ner, this 


SiOW in 


speech old 


11 gentiem : and the 
carded 
ident of hu 


fashioned En; 


quick, keen, energetic can re 
1 | ] + ft + 
him with the interest ot as 


man nature who had discovered a new 


phase thereof. 
but 
men, they had fallen into a sort of liking, 


and during the six days they had been 


They were very different, 


both being rarely honest and good 
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Andermatt had become as: have vou? 


t only 


e American, repres 
le his kindly ey 
Xpression as the 
n He had a 
and his **ten 
re oby OUSLY very dear to him 
a cood Wo! an. VOUrF W 
bluntly ‘So is mine 
] ist ten cents you 
wMVwhere as Mrs 
yvomen were like our t 
many women are,’ 
ereyman, adding, a 
eak to Mrs. Trevena of 
her lost child. Itis a sore} 
irt still; ney ikely 
ve have made up our minds to br 
‘econtent. God knows be 
Ted 
so,and Iam a much ol 
nthan you. Isn't it strange,” cor 
‘lergyman, laying his hand 
doctor's arm, ‘‘that you ; 
» talked of this and many « 
ve who never met before, at 
ty shall never meet ag 
hat very reason; | 


ft 
) 


(ten f l ». People te] 


( | me 1 

y wouldn't tell their most intim 
riel You have no idea the odd see) 
and odd people that I have come acro 
during my life. By Jove! what a bot 
it is sometimes! But I beg your pard 
I was thinking of something else—som 
thing not too arreeable. And now L mu 
so to my patient, who is not, as your v 
imagined, ie little broken-legged bo 


However, in our profession we learn « 


food thing—to hold our tongues. Gor 


night, sir. 


some ‘*Good-night, doctor. You'll drive 
man to Hospenthal with us, as my wife wishes 
fter two years in Europe I if it is a fine day to-morrow, and your pa 
to see those ten little tient can spare you ?” 
‘**Oh yes—yes. She—’” Here Dr 





KING ARTHUR 
n set his lips together and clinched 
himself for nearly let 
np out 
Good 


room 


Ss cOoMmMpah 


t 


{ 
Lhe { 


IV IS COMmMpahy 

» crown together in all the 
ts that they Teel like one 

{ 


that had come, and then 


1 11) t 
{ UnaGOUDT 


DOSSIDILe 
re card Lo 10 l nan 1erg e il i Ih many 
r thin : re 1 ful , Which tact 


troubles yvounget 
only teo thank safer to 
her. 1a, ident anda 
bookworm al VS, V | have been 
sv world 
n perhaps 
all AKTLESSECS 
His streneth, which lay i is brains, and 
in a moral na 
nonor tha | 


It had 


Susannah. 
ie Devil's Bri r mely years, but she worshipped it still. 


} ial ? No, for we shall Snot , howe _ of these two, who had 


1@ that way to-morrow. Ishould been such a de: terest to Dr. Franklin, 

as far up as the Hospice,and_ in hiscapacity of student of human nature, 

the eternal snows once that he had staid on at Andermatt chiefly 
| 


vecause they st uid Also for another rea 


unaer 


in sunshine and ealm, 
id of such a deluge of rain : he ay son, which, wit 1 the reticence due to his 
ssed from Airolo.’ profession, he did not name. When they 
wonder it did not give met him going out, and asked him to ae 
of cold, my poor wife.” company them in their evening saunter 
i 5 Brid e, | » shook his head. 


Those other two women, the old and to the De 
¢ one, were worse olf than I, f “Tve got a Devi ridge of my own 


iobody to take care of them to cross, and I wish to Heaven I knew how 


patted softly her husband's to manage it.’ said he ‘*(Good-evening 
‘*T felt so sorry for them! I [ll see you at breakfast to-morrow.” 
- often thought of them since.” ‘* And go with us up to the Hospice ?” 
You think of everybody, Susannah ““TfIlcan. Aw revoir.” 
pt yourself. Come along, and as we ‘* He looks anxious and troubled about 
you can tell me what you think about something,” observed Mrs. Trevena, when 


iing—our getting back as fast as we the placid pair went on their way, stop 


to England ping sometimes to watch the twilight col 


Very well, dear.” ors on 
Somehow, though she was mild-faced, tinkle of the cattle bells, as, one ¢ 


the mountains, and listen to the 
| le | ‘ter the 


ul 
and small, and he was big and hale other, whole herds of the lovely little 


even young-looking for his years—it Swiss cows crept musically home. 





asked Mrs Treve) 


ished 


re contrast 
storm The three friend 


found themselves a 


t 
Iie 


OUTING 
watching how the 
ht as the colors of 
masses of lovely 
radually 
ised, until the gray of thi 
, the intense blue of the sky 
whiteness of the mountai 
the only colors left. The road 
eeper and ste eper, and occasio 
was fenced on either side by huge | 
of unmelted, and apparently never to 


melted, snow 


You had better put on vour bl 


ue ve 
Mrs. Trevena, and here is a pair of 

spectacles for your husband: I would: 
sacrifice my eyes for the grandest sno 
landscape in the world. Nor my mea 


But I see you have provided agai 


mountain hunger. Is that another t 


the silent valley fat sparrow 

table @héte breakfast. She laughed, as people do whose hearts 
lersalone are full; then said, with tears in her eyes 
ins had vanished. Mr. ‘‘How beautiful all My whole life 
and Mrs. Trevena looked placid and whole- through I have longed to come here, and 
some—as usual—in mind and body; but now I] 
Dr. Franklin seemed tired and worried, or, Austin. 
is he expressed it, ‘‘seedy,” as if he had 


bi en up all night -which he owned he had. 


‘ \merican travel 
remained: the It 


is! 


am here—we are here together, 
We should be very thankful.” 
‘*T think we are, Susannah,” the cler 
gyman said, in his grave tender way 
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men 


so very ditfe rent 
ith a certain SVM} 


aowh On ¢ 


Mrs 


ildren 


} 
-and propose 
p the mountain 


And 


Decidedly. 


fectionate courtesy. 
trump,” American, 


h, eandid, and kindly, as they walked 


“sa 
i\ 
When they were out of sight and hear- 
of Mrs. Trevena, he suddenly stopped, 
d stuck his stick violently into a fast- 


mass of snow. 


it’s no use, sir; I can’t stand it any 
nger. I must tell somebody.” 
Tell what 2” said the placid clergyman, 
ry much surprised, 
Something which I have been expect- 
ing your wife would find out every day, 


but she has not done so. Madame has kept 


secret 


te 


account 


Ande 


lady witl th WIULs 


Mmatl, Was 


ito servant 


who had erossed the St. Gothard the 


and that 


sale 


LileMisely 


very hig 


no neip except 


preparation tor 


clothes borrowed ind landlady 

rs urgent 
¥, a secret trom 
eve rvbody. 


as I 


he black and 


‘* But she insist n fetching me, 
spoke their Jan 
are | 
} 


I told them in 


the white woman am sorry to say, 


American born. cood plain 
English that they were both fools.or worse, 
to have attempted such a journey. It was 
a miracle that the mother and « 
the nearly was de 
when I told her it lived, 
that she was ‘very sorry.’ A mother in 
deed! A brute! No- brute 


would have been more of a mother.” 
‘‘ Perhaps,” suggested Mr. Trevena, with 


‘hild sur 


vived child id and 


her first word was 


- any beast 


a faint, old-bachelor-like blush—‘* perhaps 
} I 
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ONLY 


y + 


COMMOG 


W hat 


Wort 


a constitution of tron 
irough these few days: 
Is adomng very weil now, 


Ti? 


Her: ney immediately 


Where to? Has she no friend 


None, she declares, except her 


lll 


a husband, hom she left six mont] 


and has searcely heard of since 
Iuses to give her name or address 


What ean I do? she is my counts 
man, and, after all,a woman,or I wou 
nothing at all. She expects me to 
her an answer to-night.” 

About what 2?” 

bout the foundling hospital. 
are such in Switzerland, I know: 


it myself there with an 


known new-born baby in my arms 

cent fi ‘of a family like me An 
tae 

eave the child with its mother, very 


y she'll murder it, or neglect it till itd 


! 
} 
] 
i 


W hicl IS as bad as murder. 

‘* But there is the mulatto woman 
mar have a heart in her bosom if thi 
ther has none.” 

‘*My dear sir, had you lived as lo 

it had not been I have in our Southern States you wo 
of Madame’s, snow that our niecvers have big hea 
ie. Now i¢hty little heads,and no econsciet 
healthy; t peak of, If that woman told her 
Manya ant, who is a paid slave, to lie down a 
your » walked upon, she'd do it; and if 
to no bade her throw the child on the bae 
vesfor the fire, she'll do it also. Im | 
son and heir.” glad she hasn’t done it already, whe 
began to cry it has eried incessa 
ever since it was born, and no wonder. 
interested.” ‘*Poor little soul!’ said Mr. Trevei 
advise me: a roused into unwonted interest. He h 
VvVoman Le] lived SO long the life of a bachelor and 
it, When bookworm that he rarely troubled hin 
sdom goes swi self much about external things—huma 
ls himself things—but left all that to his wife. 
That horri- think we had better tell Mrs. Trevena: s 
you think she’ will besuretoknow what you ought tod 
of me last lo take away ‘Yes: but not yet. Don't spoil 
her child and leave it at the nearest found- pleasure. Look! Iamsure she is en] 
ling hospital,or by the road side, if I chose, Inge herself.” 
for some charitable soul to pick it up! ‘*My wife has the faculty of enjoying 
‘t care what becomes of it, everything.” 





deed it 


ts silence 


seemed so, though just 


e 
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] 
l« 
those 
nit 
on earth cou a 


Lhe robes of the right \ 


ved in R velations The whole 


yrandeur, and daz ng 


was liker heaven than earth. a 


{ 


mortal life, with its trivial e¢ 


before the majesty of those Why d 


JOVS, Sank, GwWarfed nto Will exp 


1LiS covered with perpe ial 


oked at his wateh ‘‘ Half an hour past 


joyment was no wonder few my time. Well, it doesn’t matter—only 


What a hullabaloo shell make You'll 


ito gigantic remember, sir And [ll again 


t the table d’héte—after yo told 
our wife 

‘Told me What 

You needn't be alarmed Wa am 

quiet evening Waik—lucky, como 
ouple that vou are!-—and your husband 
ain it Ble Ssou 
1d He ivell hake 


il, and the 


s the nearest Image we can But 1 bee vo ir pardon, 


s poor changing earth, of ¢ 


itv from whence we came and 


respect, al 


vith an expression full 
the traces of t 


leeks, SO rapt that she ne 


approach of the two men 


( 


said the America 


niration written on 


sv George! how pret 


e been when she was young! 


ee oY 


a 


" 
1 


now at lea to me,’ 
in, With digi 
re you rested ? 


ne home 


to hum,’ as we say—or as you 


t 
( 


) 


ve say—often avery dif 


served Dr. Franklin, try 


o recover his equanimity and 


*h means going to our hotel; not 


substitut 


} 


for home Madame is 


ind. But oh! Austin, I shall be 


again really ‘at home!’ 


to move on to-morr 


forever, most likely—you 


n Gottardo! 


ling she 


of luneh 


rose, collecte d 


‘They will do for those 


lads who were selling edelweiss and 


‘osen beyond Hospenthal” and 


her companions in the carriage 


Both Mr. Trevena and Dr. Franklin wer 


silent on 


s. Trevena 


ti 


the homeward road: but 


iulked and smiled rather 


‘than usual to make up for it And 


v acquiesced in, or at any rate did not 


ose, her plan of going down the next 


to Fluelen, and thence on to Lucerne. 


our last night in the 


¢ 


rseren Thal; for, if you go back to Amer 


1, aS you intend, doctor, we are none of 


is ever likely to be at Andermatt again.” 


‘I earnestly hope I never may be,” said 


Dr. Franklin, 


« 


as, reaching the hotel, he 


iil people not all. 


He took off his hat 


t road 
couple 
arin ail . SOT 
hand in hand, for those long 
had made them almost child-like in their 
a 


rlance at the dépendance Aas they passed, 


wedded Happiness now They cast 


t 
but nothine was visible: so they 
disappeared along Ul | vel re 


that wonderful Devil's Brida 


return till the table d’héte dinner had al 
id be 


sight of Andermatt, whence they did not 


ta momentous 


the most momentous they 


had ever taken in all their placid lives. 
When he met them at the dinner table, 
Dr. Franklin was quite sure Mr. Trevena 
had told Wire everything. She was 
very silent—even for her; she ate 


and between the many courses by which 


Swiss hotels so cleverly contrive to make 


a palatable something out of almost no 
thing, she fell into long reveries. Still, 


there was a new brightness—a pleasure 


amounting to rapture—in her eyes, which 
made her look quite young and fairly 
startled the good doctor 


Dinner over, she drew him aside ‘“My 


husband has given me your message I 
hardly know what to advise But 
may | go and see that poor woman 

‘Poor’ woman indeed! and vou want 
Il knew it! j st like 


to @o and se ner 


you! But, my dear madam, vou can't. 
She is madder or badder han ver. 
All her talk is w to get rid of the child. 
My impression is, if you went to see her, 
she would shut the door in your face.” 
‘‘Try, nevertheless. I might do some- 
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| i al I 
‘ - Mrs. Trevena, [think 1 
; i ! ‘ Spo i IOC ord fon the ¢ 
An | ther ( ! 
( ® it's t oman I ondet 
mihave ould say to |} ! > 
\ Lsned ado Shie¢ d Lake ome thie 
1 ! e1 O- on nd I should have eleve 
t t Shia rs to bring up instead of ! 
| t S make me udopt i as we can and 
. l n n America 
1 tie Oo revena did not answer t 
) i h t { S a, gently P1ne|¢ ( l 
\ ‘ i the 1 ao you thin ou cou 
i yatfair ( ive forn »see the baby 
}? ( ) i ¥ l qu te ¢ fo AY | 
i ( ) cir'¢ id of se mda 
i " ( mored So « ( 
[) Irs. sat { ! ind the Ameri doeto 
t Lhe And on tle hig 
( ) nt nmates had i 
( t Ce it it shi ad 
l ( Lo i BI l Or 't oO to the door « eC ¢ 
da ipped ina iwl, and eat 
DD I rms M i ( 
| ; iT ed fac 
( | \ ) vou say M vas 
( ild ‘ too Le ed just six hou 
| » ta ' ( a murmur, but the kind-hearted Kei 
( ind n ee ian heard it—and understood 
i l ho mo ( It’s a fine child, ma’am Ii¢ I 
t \\ ( l that H Oo I C No vou i | n 
S ( hh ( kel Ss \ 1 if Some sieep ng s iff Sti¢ 
S } ( t ! do this, thouch I tell her she michtas 
( hie ( r ¢ l tp SO} ml 11 Kill 1b Some a 
Poor ( you nm find out it isn’t taken away from her pie 
hen ! ( nev orn brats don’t matter: thev’re o 
Et L butik a t the half alive You might drown them 
s ( ( [ car ! I out ol kittens, and no harm done.” 
her, or her se t either, except that she Mrs. Trevena did not answer—perl 
has been | ng S months in Italy.” searcely he rd. Evidently her heart 
Mrs. Tre ut b minute ‘Do full one pre ssed her cheek, her lips, 
you think ossibl may be the Ital- more than tenderness—passion—to tli 
ial rima ¢ na »yran away from Mil tle sleeping face. 
a lo tress or singer, ¢ iren ‘Tf mine had only lived! I had 
n ( lerances f she had no mo but six hours, and yet I can never for 
t] him.” And then either her tears, 1 
Ye said the doctor edita- fast falling, or the unsteady hold of 
t \ e ( larp tre ling hands, woke the ehild ho 
But ( 3 A erica 5 I, she a littie ery that helpless Infant wal 
ma | il i im yme women so irritatine, to others t 
S ( ) on eart iallmake unfailing key which unlocks every cor 
I I ( of the true mothe rly heart 
sald Susannah vain. ‘IL must take it back,” said Dr. Fran 
5 ‘ na, « dren, home und lin 
she ites and flies from them all. How nl yh, no, no; let me have it for just fiv 





much she is to be pitied!” minutes more—for the night, perhaps. | 
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re of it. Any woman of common 
) manage a baby Let me have 
! replied the doctor, gravely 


| ena resisted no mor She 
e « d, and then stood ! ! 
ds tightly folded, and her eyes 
ow, fixed on t ul vhich 
ell ent course seemed so far 
» human ¢ Vines and i 1 
Perhaps she saw them, } ips 
there LS i7ht in her eye is 


ou’ to Dr. Kra 1, Wie 
en fi i SS the road to the 
1e} { r own room doo 
earty crip of the hand r hie 
man, had been not u | 
rat I wonde it will 
Lof it? Well, I guess the Lord 
! things m rie | 
rld of ours Perhaps He does 
nay try to put them stra 
We often can if ve Seé Ol 
\ I sh t Lord would 
» see mi} 
the Vor | t ) vho had a | Lbpit 
ne to ‘‘the Lord” pretty frequent 
bh any ir erence, DUE INA 
er startling to British eat el 
» his bed whistling, and slept the sleep 
contented and the just 
» did Mr. Trevena; in fact, his wife 
tt m asleep when she eame in, and 
iken him. But she herself lay 


CHAPTER II. 
XT morning Mr. and Mrs. Trevena 
over their early café by their bed 


1 fire—welecome even in June at An 
it a comfortable couple, plac dand 
for, before returning to his book, 


tooped and kissed her affectionately. 
Youll be busy over your packing, 
dear, for we really will start to-mor- 
if I get the letters and some money 
Dr. Franklin will share our ear 
to Fluelen: he can surely leave his 
ntnow. By-the-bye, did you see the 
last night 2” 


Yes; and coming closer, she laid her 


on her husband’s arm, and her head 
his shoulder. ‘Can you give me a 


minutes, Austin, my dear?” 


\ hundred, if you like, my darling 
Is it » Speak out ( ysurne W 
Wwe yall SOO! eS s ( it home ana of 
how o id ( s] Lil 
Vi | But { 1s an en 
} me to con a | Lo 
How do you 1? Oh ye 
My po usa t You sho A Lol 
have or , 0 datt Dab 
Hle sp e] te { more so n 
) t have be th eX ected Tr l Sula 
yrmal and { manne! He Lave 
, P tl], ) mn < ykked it d hn, put 
her arms ro | 5 ( 1 kissed n 
= l times An outs! ! ! it uve 
; lat caresses of t two ¢ ! 
lv people. bu ve} VS old 1a 
ed one ther alk thei 


day n tsa rt of snow 
and l at the b il { ill 
! - 4 | yucht { ! Py 
ou t to be ho cont Lead { I ot 
ho blessed in n wid iy | Ss 
band \ dT ce sed. t ) (; { 
for having taken 
Poor Susannah! ry Susan 
No rich Susan ! \nd so L « e) 
Mm ned to rieve »y more to trv nd b 
happy thout a ehild But no 
W mV dat ne 
* t [ 11] Ga ymetimes tear 
es us to renounees i i ind nen ( 
| we quile renounced CiVes { a to 
us In some other \ 
What do vo mean 
She tried to spea failed more than 
onee, and then said, softly and solemnl\ 
L be eve G rd is it 1 it child, Whom 
its mother does not care for, to me—to us. 
Will you let me have it 
Intense astonishment and lerment 
ere vritten on eve) line « Mr. Tre 
enas grave countenance God_ bless 
m soul! Susannah t can you De 
thinking o 
L have been t ! ! of this and no 
thine else ever since you told me iat 
Dr. Franklin told you rom that min 
ute I felt the child was meant for m Its 
mother throws it awa she does not ear 
v straw for it; wv st I—oh, Austin ou 
don't know !—you don’t kno 
ohe pre ssed he hands upon | > child 
less breast as if to smother down some 
thing that was almost agony 
rT on 


4 0, my dear,” Mr. irevena answere d, 
dryly; ‘‘I can’t be expected to know. 
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it could not but harden. This s 
fan elder brother had been to the 
one a torment, a 
also a ceaseles 
hindering his prospects and delay 
marriage, EF LN pride it secarcel 
be called family affection—had pr 
the good clergyman from thro 
this horrible incubus, until he got 
and married his Susannah, whose sti 
had in some degree counteracted His 
ness, taught him to say No, and pro 
him that to sustain a bad man in h 
ness, even though he be vour own 
ind blood, is not a virtue, but a wea 
‘T thought we had done with Ha 
you paid his passage out to Au 
“Ay, but he may come back ag 
often does, sald the husband, 
uy look. » has turned 
now, from <% ie ends of the eart 
VOrry me < ! th as ever.” 
hat Wa when vou had 
vou Now— 
I know I know Would that J 
had vou beside me years ago!” 
\s perhaps, but for Hal. and a ec 
{ 


) seldom combined 


nature, he might hav 


l<l 
But his wife said nothing, except to n¢ 


that Dr. Franklin was walking outsi: 

‘Shall we call him in and spr 
tim 2?” 

“About the baby ? Have you so 
vour heart upon it, Susannah? Am 2 
f enough for you? Would you be 
Hannah, the wife of Elkanah ?” 

Hannah prayed, and God sent he 
le Samuel Who knows but that 
own mysterious way ha 
sent me mine 2” 

She spoke in a whisper—solemn a 
tender. Her voice was so entreating., | 
expression so rapt—as if she saw fan 
than any but herself could see—that 
wood, kind husband resisted no im 
Though he did not always understand | 
he had an instinet that whatever his 
sannah did was sure to be right. It 
always difficult to him to,say No to a 
body. but to Say No to her was quit 
vond his power 

‘Well, well, we will at least cor 

»matter. Let us doas you say—ca 

* Franklin and talk it over.” 

‘or our ‘he talk lasted a lone time, with 
eliciting any new facts or coming to 
brother Hal.” satisfactory conclusion. Dr. Franklin 
face hardened a lit- less surprised at Mrs. Trevena’s Quixotic 





KING 
ealled it, than 
he 


common 


ner husband an 


man would have been; said the 
of children was a not 
America. 


eed. I have often advised it as 


te duty to rich and childless people, 


an 


vished to make themselves happy 


young life them, and avoid a 


A child 


every body in it 


about 


iseless old age. in the 
helps to edueate 

Mrs. Trevena needs much eduea 
but 


d make her happy and do her good ; 


idded he, with blunt courtesy, * 


is the Bible says, she would ‘save a 
el 

What! save a child by taking it from 
irents That is not according to the 
’ ‘answered the perplexed clergy man, 


i am sorry to say, sir, that there are 
‘an 


‘hildren in this world who ¢ 
be saved by taking them from their 
ts This poor little wreteh is one 
ne, healthy, perfeet child; splen 
physiological and phrenological de 
opments; might make a grand fellow if 
dv could protect him from the wo 
it bore him, who doesn't deserve 


Your wif 


thatthe Lordsentitto her 


essing of a child edoes. | 


vith her 

Mrs. Trevena lifted up to him grateful 
es, but said nothing 

It seems so ridiculous, and vet so hor 


said Mr 


e should have ali 


idea of buyinea ehild, 


“Pp , 
na Besides, w 


ponsibility of it, and no legal 
er.’ 
ere we have the advantage of you 


to 


Kentuckian drew himself up his 


ong leneth, and spoke, more nasally 
j must be 
that 
peculiarities. 


ever, it owned, but with an 


warmth neutralized 

In 
very man stands on his own feet, 
pri 
itary 


my country, 
ee 
the curse of 


hered 


ve have neither 


iture nor the burden of 


,any respectabie person, as any mar 
couple, agreeing together, can legally 
tt a child.” 

Mrs Trevena looked eagerly 

How ?” . 


By presenting a petition to one of our 


up 


irts of law, and after due examination 
he parents, if alive and deserving, and 
the child, if old enough, obtaining a de 
»of adoption, which is called ‘the mu 
nent of title.’ 
parents’ lawful heir, and the real par 
which is, 
It was in 


This makes it the adopt 


ts have no more right over it, 
1 some cases, a great blessing 
mL. LXXII 51 


No. 431 


ARTHUR 


pool ttl 
y, Mrs. Tre 
Lord sees I 
t dese rve 


Many mi 


seen Wii 


those who don 
that do 


ve | 


seized and saved, 


those 


tures ha 


Lo save those ft 


1 
aged 


pardon lL vo talking 


your ii isband at li 


vot tl 


ie 
ii 


has m at last 


There were only two, but evidently im 
portant, for Mr. Trevena had dropped out 
of the 


Sat poring over 


conversation at sig them, and 


the fir till, coming 


ittered almost 


Only Hal 
And 
mixture of 
ludicrous in Mr. Trevena’s face ¢ 
‘He is 


married this time to a girl twenty 


nothing anting mon 


usual. why, do you thi 


ey 
There 


] 


the 


Was a Lhe pathetic 


looked up married—acti 
younger than him 


Mrs. 


and stern. 


Pye ven 


{ 
to say 


W ho 


maddest ho 


the baddest ias ever done 


is shi 


n Hal's 


COLONIAL DO} 


Hholhinge on earth 


he probably knows nothi 


} 1 | “ 1 
earth about him Vinich is worse 


SO il! 
Her Dr. 


awares Come Upon a 


had 


amily skeleton, w 


Franklin, feeline he un 


, 
i as 


discreetly slipping away. 
“St said Mrs. Trevena, 


ite,” 
| pardon tl 


wy minh 


“if you wil iis discussion of oun 


ly correspondence. Austin, open th 


lt may money trom 
with Dr 


LO-TLLOPrrOW 


‘ahge 


resignation in 
her 


her tone, as of a woman who has all 


days been accustomed to give up every 


for,and make the 


thing she most cared 
1 
! 


the erumbs 
But 
The 


other letter her husband opened listlessly, 


ESTE OL ating 


its of life 


not the 


ho one KNOWS 


and 
What Fate is bringing. 
and almost dropped out of his hands with 
a look of amazement and joy 
*Susannah—oh, Susannah! it has come 


at last! 
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lege living I have 


[t 


wom: 
God! thank G 
Mi down. 
His 
gers presence 
By 


plumb the 


vercorme rena Sat 


Is hand 

srience 

therto so 

( window, 

and contem 

Bernard, with three 
FamMmvoling ro ind } 

sons 
himself, 


Silently 


apropos 
on, till he felt a gentle toueh on his arm 
You are so kind j 
My 
the very prett 
We 
ve told vou we were tl 


so unlevel after all, if one only 


vou will rejoice with 


husband has just got a new liv 


est rectory in all Corn 


are not such poor people now 


IS Morning 


Lord be thanked! Elis wavs are 


not waits 


to see said the Kentuckian, with his own 


rough but unmistak: aevoutness, as ne 


hands with both his and 
\nd 


usual directness 


} 
mriends 


them sincerely, 


Mi Trevena, ab 
1LS to adopt. 
I'll hie }) her to do 

You can afford 


vson and heir 


our permission 
vourself 


vyhat would Hal say 


in the worm will 
Mrs. Treven had never 
put 


yvoman Li nie It was the erisis of 


been a 


yorm had been a much-endur 


“ance changed into re 


andeven Dr. Frank 


he fire in her eves 


ind, it does not matter 


vhat Hal says. He has spent 


You 


patrimony and yours 
have maintained him for vears; now he 


has chosen to marry is the maddest 
ever did in 


} He 


rood deal 
us 


i not the wickedest thing he 
} f } . 1 vi r 
S life hich is saying a 


has no further claim pon you upon 


Let him go! 
Rarely did Mrs. Trevena speak so much 
That 


last ‘‘ Let him go!” 


or so the reely 


fell hard and sharp as the knife whi 
to cut off something corrupt, obnoxi 
and does it, with a righteous remors: 
ness better than any feeble pity, wh 
often only another name for self 
Even as there are many people 
benevolent only to give themselves 
sure so there are many more who 
merciful only to save themselves pa 
is right,’ Kranklin, d 


ping his bony hand heavily on the 


‘She ‘said Dr 
as a sort of practical amen to the d 
sion, ‘Since you have let me into 
family secrets, excuse me, sir, if I uss 
freedom. of wife is r 
the clai 


Let your brothe) 


saying your 


There are limits even to 


flesh and blood. 
child whi 


Was and do you take the 


Lord sends you, bring it up as your s 


} 


and trust to His making it a real so 
Nobody 


atany rate vou wilin 


vou both in your old age. 
look ahead; but 
vour wife happy, and, as I said, you 
save a soul alive.” 

He waxed preternaturally elog ent 
he stood, honest man, his lone lean 
drawn upto its full height, his arms 


ed, and his keen eves glittering 
pity 
the 


ly the righteous ean sho 


vith that tender which only 


strong can feel, or venerous 1 


nation that on 
Anvhow, his words, so cordially in « 
nest, had their effect. 

Mr. Trevena turned to his wife 
sannah, do you really wish this 7” 

‘** Yes, Austin, I do.” 

* Then I consent. 
Dr. Franklin.” 

**And 
with an upward glance of her sweet ¢ 
the perpet 
which a man m 
ly and safely follow all 

** Fe 
child and nurse it jor Me,’” 

‘* And 
his throat, and sticking his hat 
seal (id 
the oddest bit of bu 
I’ve bought 
good many things, but I never yet boug 


For my wife's s 


for His sake,” added Susan 


eves that had in them 


livht 
thankful 


from heaven, 


his 1 


through Says to Us, ‘Take tl 


how, ‘ said the doctor. cleari 
fierce 
down over his brows, eo and si 
about this business 
Hess | ever 


came across. 


a baby. What form of receipt will 1 
And she m 
which will 
is, for I 
By Jove! she’s a quee! 


woman want, [ wonder? 
ber name to it 
what her 


. ] 
sign let 


know name have! 
the slightest idea. 
customer; the most unwomanly woman | 
ever had to do with. Still, Pll face he: 


Here roes Y 





rave his so 
left 1tcroo 
him st 
They fe] 
Usquerte, 
e trusted 
nd certal 
] 
fter hou 

id wife di 


to ta 
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ft felt hat another bang, 
ked on his head, and soon 
riding off to the dépen 
t that, spite of his address 
if there was ever a man 
with a troublesome busi 


1 to carry it through, it 


lone Kentuckian. 


rthe day went by. Hus- 
d not talk much: neither 
lIking—their long parted 


ii been too solitary : besides, they 


tood one % 


was unl 


wmother so well that dis- 


recessarv. Even at this 


risis, When both had plenty to think 


ley kept 
is they too 
er, Spoke O 
dall other 


were accust 


a mutual tender silence; 
k their quiet daily walk 
f the mountains, the flow 
things about them which 


omed to notice and take 


in—the placid pleasure in nature's 


CS which 
ed either tl 


transacti 


grows rather than de 


lh years. Sut they never once 


» Hal and his marriage or 
on which Dr. Franklin 


g ved in at the dépendance close by. 


ey passed it on their return it was 


it as death: 


, ] 
is had | 


the doors and W indows 


een the ease all alone. 


ena gave a little sigh. But her 


ind never sé 
clowlng 
elt into tl 


ntains, behir 


emed to notice anything. 


June day was beginning 


ie long wilight of the 


id whose Lops the sun dis- 


s so soon, when Dr. Franklin’s 


Was heard 
opened il 


! hope see! 


at their door. Mrs. Tre 
with an eager face, in 


ned to struggle with pa 


the patience of a woman long ae 


med to disa 
shrewd de 
out his han 


Well, ma’at 


ppointinent 

ctor saw this at once, and 
d with a smile. 

n, congratulate me. I 


sve managed it—and her But she 


queerest fi 
ills herself, 
vomen. 
of geniu 
But toou 
Trevena ?” 
Yes, yes,” Sk 


his book 


di 


id so. 


This lady 


sh: a ‘woman of genius,’ 
and not to be judged like 
Bless my soul! if she is a 
s,m glad Mrs. Franklin 
r business. You hear me, 


vid the good clergyman, 
but looking rather bored 


queer as she is, I am sure 


is a lady, well educated and all that 
Ss you may have her baby for twenty 


inds, Enelish 
t then ‘the 


iv the better.’ 


money, paid down; and 
sooner you take the brat 


Those were her words 


She promises never to trouble you about it ; 
she doesn’t even Want to hear your name 
which, indeed, I have taken the precau 
tion not to tell her und she refuses to tell 
vou hers. She says you may call the boy 
anything you like ‘He's the image of 
his father, and that’s why I hate him! she 

said one day. Oh,she’s an awful woman 

Is he’—the color rose in Mrs. Tre- 
venas matron cheek, but she forced her 
self to ask the question ‘is he—do vou 
think—his father’s lawful ehild 2?” 

‘*T conclude so. She speaks sometimes 
of ‘my fool of a husband,’ and ‘the little 
wretches at home.’ But, as I told you, | 
know absolutely nothing. You might as 
well squeeze water out of a stone as any 
common-sense truth out of that woman 
She is a perfeetly abnormal specimen of 
her sex.” 

if Perhaps she is mad 

‘Nota bit of it: perfectly sound in mind 
and body—has made a wonderfully quick 
recovery. A shrewd person too— wide 
awake to her own interests If you want 
the baby to-morrow, she insists upon hav 
ing the twenty pounds paid down to-night.” 

Mr. Trevena looked perplexed, and turn 
ed appealingly to his wife, as he seemed in 
the habit of doing in most emergencies. 

‘We have not vot the money ai she said, 
simply. oa Wehave hardly any money left; 
but our remittances will be sure to come 
to-morrow. If I might have the baby 

[ wish to Heaven you had it now, 
ma'am; for I don’t want to have to give 
evidence to the Swiss government in a case 
of child desertion or child murder. How 
ever, [ll go over again and see what can 
be done. There is the table dhéte bell 
Shall we go down to dinner 2” 

They dined, rather silently, amidst the 
clatter of a party of Germans who had 
just come up from Lucerne, and were pass 
ing on over the St. Gothard next day, and 
who, with characteristic economy, ap 
pealed to the ‘rich English” to take their 
carriage back, and to save them the ex 
pense of paying for the return journey. 

‘We might have done it, had our mon 
ey come in time,” said Mr. Trevena. ‘I 
am sure I don’t want to stay a day longer 
in Andermatt than I can help.” 

‘Nor I,” added Dr. Franklin: then, 
eatching Mrs. Trevena’s anxious eves: 
‘* But I shall make it a point of honor 
medical honor to see my patient safe 
through. Not that she is a paying pa- 
tient, though she did one day offer me a 
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And now,” continued the doect 
have to face that woman once 


tbout ten morrow forenoon 


more 


Who One ‘ her IKE a iave she 
slave, and foster-mother as well: y 
Slavery 1 lk don't know the dogged 


of our Southern niggers. But 1] 


indow ré¢ my hands of both—when I eet the 

manger. And then we three—with the voun 

isen ne and the gvoat, or a bottle of goat's 
ae 

Vid 


goon to Fluelen in that earri 
Germans had I told the woman 
and oh! how she pri ked up her « 
ifthe only thi ‘she wished was to or 
of her baby and never see it iain 
world istferve ntly hope she never n 
**Thopeso too; and Tintend it,” said M 

Trevena very quietly, but with a 


that betraved the possible “dron ha 


velvet clo © even hi { le hand 
as Mr. Trevena 
ith his gentle, gentlemanly, absent 1 


ner, and his eternal book nder his 


Franklin thought that perhaps 
oman had found out how in 

IS as necessary as venti 
Everybody slept soundly that n 
worthy doctor, because he belie. 
¥; Mrs Tre vena, ber 


berore her, In 1On 


reading whieh he h 
he hi Horace, and \ 
to explain to his wife before t 
During the night on 
nan white mists, common at 
those t ‘pt down from the mo 
mere Lins v morning everything outsid 
passion hotel had become invisible; and aft 
early departure of the German tou 
the almost empty hotel seemed to be¢ 
as quiet as the grave 
The post arrived, bringing Mr. Tr 
his expected remittances, which he ] 
ed over as usual to his Chaneellor of 
Exchequer, as he ealled her—well for | 
that she was!) With hands slightly tr 
bling she examined the notes the re 
enough money to take them home, : 
twenty pounds over 
Mrs. Trevena looked nervously at 
watch “Ts not Dr. Franklin late?” 
said—or rather was about to say—whens 
saw him hurrying in from the dépenda 
stood i he eyes both ‘**T want yvou,ma’am. Come back \ 
derstood one another me If that woman is not a murderess 
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next door ” silent about 
( iild yet, if Was mV boy 
frevena threw a aw] her Krom that hour Susannal 
a ran There 1 ; die | Vy DOY 
poor room W th dhe lL witnessed Madame i. Anonvme 

come th, lav 1 deserted — « Lppye 


red 


She 


moon! 
O Ol hy 


rethalin 


Vial 
hours could be 
dropped on her el 1ZZ was how 

they had manage to vet 
and it was not till the uproarious 


l 
stilled by the applieation of 


complaints of Madame had beet 


rather erican doll 

mine now. Trevena un 
her part | le COmMpact had 
he good man, as he Lot be fulfilled —she ot the ehild 

It the fluttering pul and the twei ] 


} it\ pounds 
tillness and death pock ned, blushing 
had 
he nig 
It seemed 

ae 


man. and | wr Trom doing SOD 


e 1,Anonyme” and her w ley v 


spect for the gentle Ei 


succeeded Another he 


} 
j 


P She had it's 
ur he ‘a de peration and more Ol worldhy 
been arr sted 


+} 
1} 


V WIsSdOoTH 


Anyhow she is gone, and 


hel [ hope forever 


said Mrs Jy 


eVvelha, as 
mu heoote ne aoe 
LOOK 

and a poor 


made ¢ 
his little fello vill owe you his | 


st as much as if he had been born 


d ctor, re varding 
rious tenderness your 
} 1 . 
somet 1e [tenead his Keen veut 


Va eves iH we had not come to to | nd me out there 
1 


scue, he would have been dea and 

her half-hour Now Bless ' meet her mateh—that’s al 
a pair of lungs!” Thank you,” said Mrs. Trev 
he will not die—as his mother Mr. Tre 


Vants to know 


Lil 


vena, he said nothing at all: 

him to die,” eried indignant Ma- only watched with benignant pleasure the 
ne, who, with nearly all the female unspeakable content of his wife’s face; and 
ints of the hotel, had gathered round thence glanced downward, with a sort of 


ompassion and sympathy. ‘*The bar- amused curiosity, to tf le creat 
us woman! and though she had a_ her lap, especially its hands and feet, 
dding-ring on her finger, I believe she to find out whether it had the right num 
as a woman of no character at all.” 
‘We do not know that,” said Mrs. Tre 
vena, trying to understand the French, and 


speaking firmly in her own tongue. ‘* Let 


ber of fingers and toes, and was no abnor 


nal specimen f anthropology. A sinple 


man and a good man was the Reverend 


Austin, never swerving from his one do 


ae 
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is Susannah thought 


V hich M id 


{ 
hame Ol 


ATMe, 

her 

hushed up as much as JOSS1 
I 


led down into calmness. The baby 
as its natural mo 


the 


and 


probvabdDly hoped 


an excellent foster-mother 


e1ght nours were over Mrs 


felt—ay, and looked 


il mother 


a ner 


avs all the doctors and 


nace 


a baby SO Wé 1] 


yvoman with a motherly 


1e has managed ten, may 
Now about the journey 

If you take a bottle of goat’s 
lso a doctor, in case of 
back to civiliza 

Ity. A nice par 

you and your husband, my 


tle encumbrance.” 


echoed Mrs. Trevena 


Franklin with a grate 
la on, He 
An 


this little 


1 1 
had 
rh bye fore 
Pity 


merely as a woman, but as a 


one of those cases which most peo 
ie | : 
sbelieve in, though rare, 
possible i DrPOKeT } ‘ a dis 


bsolute du 


» of which 
und are : strong, women 
can die without murmur or regret. They 
rie nor comp! un, but Simply 

a worn garment 

worth the vearine, 


ar of that no 


Her 


Hope see Wh 


for Susannah 


] 
re seemed chan’? 


ve come into her art the hope 


that comes with young life, rising 


up to 
had 


Her ve ry face Crew 


renew and carry on the life which 


fading away 


seemed 


with a look not unlike some of 


vouthful, 
Raphael's Madonnas, far away 


the dim future, 


, as if peer 
Ing mto content 


limited present, 


and vet 
In the present, the small 


from day to day and hour to hour, as mo 


thers learn to look For she Was a mo 


ther now to all intents and purposes. She 


Kept saying 
Mrs 


Child’s Grave 


to herself, involuntarily, that 


line of Browning's lovely poem, *~* A 
at Florence,” 

“ My little feet 

And hair 


As she almost persuaded herself it 
that the hair quite wonderful for a 
a week old, which she admired and 


with, 
on the nameless little head whieh liad 


was exactly the same shade 
buried, one sad midnight, in a corner of 
chureh-yard by the viearage garden 
Often it really seemed to her th 
lost child had come back alive, brin 
with him the future of bliss to whic] 
had looked forward all through those } 
terious months, and then had to ren¢ 
forever. It 


revived again now. |] 


time she kissed the crumpled-up mott 


face—which had no beauty for any 
but her 


of her SOM, as boy, youth, Man, Cart 


she saw in Imagination thie 
her forward five, ten, t wenty years 
full of hope Does not 
child 

] 


Think what our new home will bi 


some poet ¢ 
‘a perpetual hope” ? 

house with a child in it!” she said to 
husband once i 
ness lay too deep to be talked about, « 
to him. Nor could 


it He was not of an imaginative tu 


only once, for her } 
he have underst 


mind So that nothing troubled | 
the present 
of that—he 


the future. 


and his wife took good « 
never troubled himss 
Like many another cont 
ed bookworm, he rarely Saw an inch 
| Yet he 


yona his own 
patient and easily satisfied of 


nose. was the n 
Men, ¢ 
to remaining a day or two lone Pr ar 
dermatt, and going about with Dr. F) 
lin instead of his wife, whose new 
duties, added to the ordinary trave 
fell upon hei 
her entirely. 

But at last the two men, coming li 

from a quiet wander through the flow 


cares—which always 


} 


him absorbed 


meadows beside the Reuss, and an in 
tigation, chiefly to kill time, of the 

chapel, with its strange glass tomb of 
his habit 
he lived,” found Mrs. Trevena sitting 


mummied knight lying ‘tin 


livious of Alps and antiquities, with 
baby asleep on her lap, and everythi 
settled for their departure to-morrow 
‘It will soon seem all like a drean 
she said, as she cast her eyes absent 
the 
the 
geously colored pastures, and the 


the windo 
mountains, the 


wonderful view from 


great circle of 

rapid Reuss glittering in the sun. 

are never likely to see this place agai 

but I think I shall always remember it 

the place where my boy was born.” 
‘‘And born again, if one may say 





KING ARI 


t irreverence,” added Dr. Franklin: 


\ had better be as he 


he 


ould have been 


e] ise 


Vw now except tor l 
By bye, LWililhave logivethe 


tne 
s( alip a hame, and the sooner VO l 


Vol 


t 


Get him christened, and = y 


t 


Le, 


Lie \ 


‘ul 


baptismal certifica 
And I tl 


vet. hink you 1 
me his 


\ | if 
Vell tl 


MaKe vodtather, be 


( 
| 


When and where he 


ea certain protection 
( 


Trevena, @ 


but she smiled ie idea ot 


s needing ‘protection, or she either 


In her arms she felt as strong, 


+} 


motner ‘vel 


t 


LMstl 


as any natural 1 
bird—does with the net of 
{ 


upon 


KITT ] 


lal 


a baptis 


approach they could 


e child **a loeal 


it 


hg 
pl: 


rh they could only ad 


In this perplex 


attesting the 


a, par 


len Vou must take your chance 


I 


a this poor iittie Tellov 


to 


ened States, 


come with me 


hit 
lit 


inourentlig 


ly adopt him.’ 
in En 


1 of no use 


i i \ 
s uid, and En 


rland must be our 


MN 


S \ ist 


vit] 


} e ml take our chance,” 


l 
Y 


ban under-tone that implied 
vho meant to control chance rather 
succumb to it. ‘*And now about the 
Kor surname 


Aust 


anything 


the Christian name. 
: 


il] shall he not, li 
\nvthing 
i dear.” 
Yes, I think you are right, Mrs 

Poor little 


He will have to go through life as 


take ours 
you like you 


Tre 
i man! his name matters 
ybody’s child.” 
Exeept God’s—and mine.’ 
\nd Susannah pressed her lips, as sol 
if it r 
on the tiny hand with 
the feeble right hand, so helpless 


| | 
nly as had been a sacrament ora 
l 


ts curled-up 


vers 
But would it be always so? 
Franklin smiled kindly, paternally, 
creature whose life he had helped 


why, 
All child lives are a mystery, but 
The little 


or to what end, who couid 


Ss Was a mystery above all. 
ing lay sleeping in unconscious peace 


its adopted mother’s lap—the infant 


th 


light 


hay 


“HUR 
» would be a man 
But 


elir graves tne two men did 7 


\ 


\\ ( 


T 


Mrs. Trevena at last 


nderstand. e oman dl 


] 
looked 


clow reflected mn 


} 


vas on ier 


vhich made her almost 
nost voung 


I We 


Krank 


told 


ril 
iri 


\ are 


if hame 


‘ornish born, I 
W hen | Was a 


t 
ra 


‘l have thoug 
Dr 


one 


as you 
hero Was 
Cornishman No 
’—found by Merlin, they say, 
Tin 


the stainless 


Ink my 


our No Was also 


f 
Lit I 


ody's ch 


naked baby on the shore at 


1 


who grew up to be 


the brave soldier, the 


My boy shall do the same his 


vay It does not matter how he was 


will 
shall 


my 


every bot 


ne 


He shall 


if 
li 


he 
hi 


Orn 


oO 


nourn inh 
eC heros name I 


Why 
‘King’ Arthur 


*You romantic litthe woman!” said her 
sband, half apologetically, hall proud 
But 

and her decision carried the day 
the had 


Was only 


it 


\ listened to her, as he always 


l 
: Iie 


I 
I; 
did 

Next 
risen 
be 


il 


morning, when sun just 
the 
nning to warm the silent valley, the 
left Andermatt, Mr. and Mrs 


lk 
Franklin, encum 


al 


above mountains, and 


ttle party 
the 
il 


Trevena, Dr and 


brance,”’ as the octor called but who 
| ] | ) 


é lnbrance 


t 


itself 


siept lie 


{ 
} 
a 


at all s evidently an 1 wnt OF pla 
‘id mind, able to accommodate to 


circumstances 


d hey were followed by the benedietions 


+} 
I 


] 
Lhe hote 


and good wishes of Madame and 
pe ople, who CO ild ] under 
tl 
English eccentricity 


| Alpn 


l 
witnessed so much, knew thi 


stand 1e 


They departed, and 


the little remote 1e valley, which had 


no more 


CHAPTER III 
TREVENA 


ARTHUR FRANKLIN for they 


} 
I 


t 


>the name of his good 
varted Lu 
cerne, never probably to behold him again 
* King” Arthur the 
with his adopted parents, creating 
I 
a forlorn and childless cou 
] the 
10 accepted t 


own simple state 


had Mivell Lill ais¢ 


} il al 


} 
} l 


vodfather, who from n 


arrived at ic 


aVra 


re 


ne 


ho small sensation il parish Which 


they had left, 
ple, 


were simple folks, w 


} +} hef. vay > + llag 
SIX months betore ul Villagers 
1 1 


} 
I 


I ie baby 
his ** mother’s” 


upon 
Mrs. Trevena was among the few 


ment 
people who have courage to believe that 
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of Mrs. Trevena, and hoped she wou 
warded for her ** charity 
} She laughed at the 
id nothing at all to do 
the house! it was a joy i 
ne unspeakable, a co 
thout end She did her « 
light nor few, but through 
hugged herself her seeret 
used to thin "it as she walked 
chatted to her neighbors, and (ol 
il Susannah!) often as she sat in ch 
Vy little feet—imy little hands.” W 
»came back to them, when she ran 
to the small attie—small but s 
SELL Where Manette and Arthur 
installed, and taking the baby, sat ror 
him and singing to him in the old-fas} 
d rockine-chair which had been her 
care she had and shi 
mole-hills that manv avi 
would have made into m 
seemed to melt away. That n 
bil se lf-contemplation, if not aetual se 
children, I ich Is so apt to grow upon o 


hall never be ial and childless wives—upon alme 


ent stagge) ‘ women who have arrived at mid 
And he end age without knowing the baby finger 


d the Trevenas waxen touches.” which press all bitternes 
only Trevena out of the mother’s breast—vanished int 
| Whom thin air [It could not exist amidst t 
| vholesome practicality of nursery | 
nursery where the mother is a real 
ther, and sees to everything herself 
vas necessary 1n this case Kor Manett 
the young Swiss orphan whom they 
) found at Lucerne and installed as nurss 
had better be was a mere girl, who spoke no Ene! 
cerous light though she soon taught her mistress 
ve eared speak Freneh They two beeame vei 
tion happy together, guarding with mut 
care, and sometimes just a spice of j 
lousy, the little warm white bundle whi 
contained a sentient human being oO 
what would be one day Manette’s 
nd plaything, Mrs. Trevena’s “ perpetua 
ke hope ‘ 
Poor people Had she been a disappointed woman 
sometimes so romantie- Perhaps: in some sense all women of it 
chil- aginative temperament are. They start 
not in life expecting the impossible, which otf 
rhome : ier breast course never comes, and at last find then 
babe; and many a name- selves growing old, with their hearts st 
at first and then for- painfully young—it may be a little empty 
oht up for charity by for not even the best of men and husband 
parents. So the fact of an adopt- can altogether fill the void which natur 
ild did not strike these innocent makes; evenasno woman ean fill,orought 
lagers as anything remarkable. They to fill, that sterner half of a man’s being 
thought it was ‘“‘uncommon kind” which is meant for the world and its work 





KING 


now Susannah’s empty heart 
er monotonous life” bri 
vas only lust 

; “ee 


lake 


home 


vard corner 
f whieh 


ho 
it a 


the fibres 


* : 
themselves tenderly round 


rap 
ed bones, and the top would spread 
rreen leaves and branches 
seemed : if out f her dead baby’s 
| other child—another 


idSpri 


sent direct from heaven 


and ble Sl Uneon 


strength 


he 
W hatsoever 
| prosper.’ ”’ 


Arthur 


Was al 


from 
Arthur, never 

did seem to prosper: as much in 

had 


not : he top, 


SOTMmeCHOW, 
Vavs called 


home as in his old one. He 
! and bette r nurse ry, 


the end of the house, 


pretty house, the prettiest as well as 
most comfortable that Susannah had 
lived in. From her youth up she 
had to battle 


that accompanit S erinding poverty, 


with the domestic ueli 

nother down her tastes and predilee 
to live in streets instead of fields 

And even mat 


ard 


ceaseless Cares, inevitable from 


east till her marriage. 
ce had brought little respite in the ] 


Lie 


necessity of making sixpence do the 


rk of a shilling 

But now all was changed. 
ich money as she neede d | nough even 
lay by a little (oh! joyful economy !) 
‘the future education of her son. 


‘We can not provide for him,” she had 


peen 


She had as 


ARTHUR 


thrown i} 
hal fpe nyy 


whi I} 


nothing 


outward 


upon 


ud position, as 


I 


house CLOSE by 


‘or wenera 
Damerels of the 
too 


ode, 


Her boy, Susannah 
ne day ito 


t. blossom 


vy the darling of his good Ma 


and his devoted ** mother was hap 


pier than the heir of all the Damerels, a 


poor idiot, report said, never seen or heard 


or, Whose home Was let, and the 


aM 


property put into Chancery, until his fon 
tunate death cleared the way for some dis 
I ht over the title 


lant COUSINS, ready to fig 


like dogs overa 


and estate bone 


“So ‘family 


Mrs 


vas almost @lad that she ‘self as 


for 


much 
fortune’! meditated 
Lhe 
ist of husband's 


in Aus 


free, 


her race, and tl 


only relation is Hal fe away 


“Vou will art 1 life 


iN dl irlineg 


traiia. all 
as free as if you had dropped 
You will stand 


VOUrOWN Way 


from heaven in a basket. 


on vour own feet, and make 


in the world, with nobody to hamper you 


ana torment you—except your mother 
And she kissed with 


ness the 


a passion of tender 


baby eves, whieh had already be 


cun to develop intelligence, and the sweet 


baby meuth, so smiling and content; for 


Arthur, like most healthy and careful \ 


| 
reared children was an exceedingly 


little trouble to 


‘ 1) 1 
vcood ehiid, Who gave 


any one Before the winter was over he 


h id 


and voice, to laugh 


know his mother’s step 


learned to 
entered the 


when sne 


nursery, and ery when she left it. Soon, 


if brought face to face with a stranger, he 


would turn away, clasp his little fat arms 
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tight round her neck, and hide his face on 


her shoulder, as if recognizing already that 
; 


no stranger, but his natural pro 


shine was 


tector, refuge, and consolation—nhis 


mo 
short, and everythin at a mo 

father — well, infants 
the fa 
them the 
But it rather pleased Mr. Tre 


»>bHe CA led papa, 


and now and then, when he 


voung 


2 . jf ; 
need one and certainly 


ther does not need often quite 
contrary 
vena tk as they decided 
he should be 
met Manette walking in the 
Arthur in 


and str 


warden with 
hie Pr aris, he would stop hie : 
KING With one hngeer 


the rosy 


cheek, remark that it was **a very nice 


baby But he did not investigate or in 
terfere further. 
child, he 


more 


Even had it been his own 


probably would have done no 


A baby was to him a curious nat 
ural pli nomenon, which he regarded with 


ignorant but benevolent much as 


eyes, 
he did the chickens in his farm-yard, or 
the little pig but taking no in- 

Not 
until the spring had begun, and the leaves 
one 


Ss in his sty 
dividual interest in them whatever. 
budding, and the primroses springing 
Magna, making it truly 
what it was said to be, the pretti st rectory 
did Manette report that 
le bébé,” 
that it had erowed to him and pulled his 
hair, 


about Tawton 
in all Cornwall, 


Monsieur” had actually kissed ** 


and altogether conducted itself with 


intelligence and energy worthy of nine 


oreven ten months old. 


Is really nearly a year since we 


were in 
to h 


PHne a 


rw itZé 


Mr. Trevena 
wife, as she joined him at the gate. 


‘rland?” said 


lways went his parish rounds with 
him, and did everything for him, exactly 
as before the coming of little Arthur, only 
her many solitary hours were solitary now 
no more. Butto her husband everything 
he 
often forgot the very existence of the baby. 

Arthur 


iv does eredit to 


was made so perfectly the same that 


real 
and the 
It must be a very healthy 


that is his name, I think 
you, my dear, 
rectory too. 
house, for I never saw you look so well.” 
She smiled They loved one another 
very dearly, these two; old as they were, 
But ditfer- 
character does not prevent atfec 

rather in 
All the village 


child Arthur is 


and ditferent 


ence of 


Ih manVvy Ways. 


tion ‘reases it sometimes. 
fine 
the first child, by-the-bye, 


that has been in the rectory for fifty years. 


tells me what a 


My predecessor, as you know, was an old 


bachelor. Everybody is delighted to have 
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a lady in the village. You and you 
bid fair to be the pets of the parish 
sannah, my dear.” 

Which and not unnat 


For her motherly heart, warmed thro 


was true 
and through with the sunshine of h 
ness, opened not only to her own, bu 
every child she came near; to every 
soul, old or young, that wanted happi 
and had it not. Everybody liked he: 
erybody praised her; and husbands 
always proud to have their wives 
and praised. The rector was very pn 
of his Susannah. They strolled pe 
fully together through the village, adn 
istering ghostly counsel and advices 
gether with ereature comforts, which Mrs 
Trevena held to be equally desirable. S 
was a capital clergyman’s wife—she li 
to “‘ mother” everybody. 

As usual, ended in 
for its Sund 


their walk 


Was open 


chureh, which 
‘| 


cleaning. It wasacurious old building 
very “tumble-down,” the parish thoug 
but was happily too poor to have it 
stored,” so it remained for the delight « 
archeologists, and especially of Mr. Ti 
vena. He examini 
the brasses, the old monuments, the hue 


never wearied of 


worm-eaten, curiously carved pews ! 


‘ 
especially *‘ the Squire's pew,” as larg: 
a small parlor, where the last Damerels 
the baronet and his lady, had been ac 
tomed to sit in two huge arm-chairs ove: 
the bones of their ancestors. 
now added to the rest; 
the tablet describing their virtues, wit! 


Their 0) 
bones were 
weeping angel on each side, took its pla 
with the reeumbent 
well-rutfed 
kneeling progeny behind him. 

* 'Whata splendid old family they must 
have Probably Norman—D’ An 
ral corrupted into Damerel. Ah !’—and 
he laid a caressing hand on the head « 
the noseless and footless crusader—"** it 


crusader, and 
Elizabethan knight, with his 


been ! 


a great thing to come of a wood race, a1 
to bear an honorable name.” 

‘Ts it?” said Susannah, quietly, and 
thought of the poor half-witted boy—tli 
heir whom her neighbors had told her of 
and then of her own boy 
baby 


her nameless 
full of health and strength and in 
telligence, yet without a tie in the wide 
world. Only he was, as she had one 
God's child’—and hers. 

He had been hers for nearly two years 
She had almost forgotten, and everybody 
else too, that he was not really her own 


said, ** 
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the rector himself was taking kind A likeness 1 
» his paternity, accepting it as he did 


n the tones of the voice 
family voices often resemble one another 


er good things which had dropped like family faces—startled Susannah 


~and 
; mouth without his seeking, when yet relieved 


her. She was almost pre 
ng happened which, for the time pared for the ‘‘ stranger's” next words. 


am tol Lhat this is the 


shook the happy little household to sink village of 
Tawton Magna, and the Reverend Austin 
. Trevena, one beight June day, had Trevena 


her bonnet to go and meet her “Yes 
vho had been ** kidnapped,” as they Then 


foundations. 


is rector here 


\ 


vould you kindly direct me to 
t, by the large kindly plebeian the rectory? | 


\ 


am Captain Trevena, his 
one of the many nouveaux riches brother.” 
Hal, of whom they had heard nothing 
eratic poverty, who inhabited Taw- since the letter 


t 


‘conveniently step into the shoes of 


received at Andermatt 
Hal come back from Australia! It was 
yard into the park. idly thinking a great blow, and might involve much 
veautiful it was, how bright her life pe rplexity : 
crown, and what had she done the heart, 


ad » stranger been some one to 


» face with a strange gentleman, claim herchild. Aftera momentary start, 
is apparently wandering about, Susannah was herself again 

¢ to find his way to the rectory. He Now it so happened that since his boy 

Land well-looking; but he hood she had never 

ed less like an ordinary visitor than 


(Abbas. She was passing through the 


but it could not strike her to 
as the other blo V would have 
»it all, when she came suddenly done, 


s well dresse¢ seen her brother-in 
law, who evidently did not remember her 
owler. Also, though rather a hand- at all. At 


first she thought she would 
man, there was something sinister 


accept this non-recognition, and pass on; 
; he was one of those people but it seemed cowardly. And, besides, she 
never look you straight in the eyes would soon have to face him; for what 
stood aside as the lady passed, with ever ] 


s tace 


is sudden appearance might bode, 


she was quite sure it boded no good. Hal's 
nstant she had passed, a vague terror fraternal affection always lay dormant 


Susannah the one little cloud unless he wanted something. 


bow, which she acknow ledar d. But 


ch seeretly hung over her entire feli So, looking him straight in the eyes, 
the fear that her treasure might be but putting out no hand of welcome, she 
dged her, or snatched from her, by the said, briefly: ‘‘ I am Mrs. Trevena That 
is the gate of the rectory,” and walked on 
toward Tawton Abbas 
it Andermatt no possible clew; even In 
lame at the hotel, though she knew 
names Trevena and Franklin, knew 
» further address than ‘** England” and 
\meriea.” Often when she looked at 


nan who had thrown it away. She 
1 taken every precaution to leave be 


most families there is one black 
sheep—happy if only one! for the well 
being of the whole family depends upon 
its treatment of the same, treatment wise 


or unwise,as may happen. Few black 


bright, beautiful boy, a spasm of fear sheep are wholly black; and some may, 


ime over her, so that she could hardly With care and prudence, be kept a decent 
r to let him out of her sight crav; but to make believe they are snow 
This dread took hold of hernow. What 
he stranger were an emissary from 
'thur’s unknown mother, or his father, 
‘*fool of a husband,” whom she had 
» despised? At the bare idea Mrs. Tre 
ena’s heart almost stopped beating. But feel, that this mistake had all through life 
vas not her way to fly from an evil: been made by her husband. 
preferred to meet it, and at once. She She 
turned back and spoke. 
‘You seem a stranger here. Can I do 
inything for you ?” 


white, and allow them to run among the 


harmless flock, smirching every one they 


come near, is a terrible mistake. Perhaps 
Susannah sometimes recognized, with as 


much bitterness as her sweet nature could 


knew Austin was at home, and 
thought it best the brothers should meet 

since they must meet—quite alone; while 
she cathered up all her courage, all her 
common-sense, to face the position. Cap- 
tain Trevena—as he called himself, hav 
ing been in the militia once, till he was 


‘Thank you—yes, I suppose [ am a 
stranger. I have not been in England 
for some years.” 





ora 


Park 


Dich OV 


+} 
bAtTL Cll 


ho 


iresque 
Shad been 


‘the last 
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Hal 


forty 


Wmdeniv meeting 


trough the 
oO Caim ner 
vas to fa 

she 


\n 


plea 


mind 


ice 
} } 
ade appeared 


supposed 


Pp ira 
hew 


ad not 


rood, 


sor 


fora si 


ved in 


na@le 


iS SOS 


She took him up and clasped him tight 


* one 


Lily 


vena 


blessing that was all her own 


pel haps 


her own, and had to call Hal Tre 


nel 


than if he had 


As the thought 


been 


smote 


her, involuntarily she said, ** Thank G 
But the clinging of his baby arms,t 
of lis baby mouth, melted the bittern: 
after a few minutes s 
return to the hous 
Was required Lo 
The sooner the better, for 
tell what might be happening 
bsence 
She found the two brothers sitt 
rin the study, looking as « 
able as if they had parted only vest 
At least Hal did: but Austin had a tro 
air, Which he tried to hide under an « 
geration of ease When his wife op 
the door, he looked up with creat ré 
‘My dear, this is Hal, from Aust 
You must remember Hal, though it 
many years since you saw him.” 


Twenty-four vears. But half an] 


ro hie 


torv. He was not aware, I think, tl 


asked me to direct him to the 


Was speaking to the mistress of the hou 
And she sat down, still without off 
her hand, as if to make clear that s] 


the mistress of 


the house, and had det 
mined to assert her position. 

Captain Trevena was a shrewd ma 
vood deal shrewder and more quick s 
ed than his brother. He too saw his p 
tion, and recognized that things might n 
go quite so easily vith him as when 
Reverend Austin was a bachelor. & 
he smiled and bowed in bland politenes 

‘Tam delighted to come to my brothe: 
home, and see it adorned with a wife 
only wish I had brought mine her M 
Trevena (excuse me, but as the eldest. si 
wife she has the first right) is a very ha 
some person, and our eldest son, the 
to the Trevena name, takes after her 
should have liked you to see them, A 
tin; but, considering all things, I thought 

best to leave them both in Australia fo 
the present 

‘Of course—of course,” said Mr. T) 
vena. Mrs. Trevena said nothing. If 
a second a natural pang smote her heart 
it was healed immediately ; for throu: 
the window she could see a pretty visi: 
of Manette’s blue gown, with two litt 


ie | 

legs trotting after it along the gravel-pat 

She turned round smiling—she could af 
ford to smile. 

‘Tam glad you are happy in your wi 
and son. But why leave them? Wha 
eall had you to England a 

‘To see my brother—was it not nat 
ural? An old Times fell into my hands 





ly, it is out of the nature of things; 
[never 
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ch IT read what (of course by some 





<e) he had never told me—the pre 

on of the Reverend Austin Trevena 
ing of Tawton Magna: value—I 

how much So LT thought I would 

ist to—to congratulate him 

ong jO ney for so small an object 
ng accomplished it, | suppose you 

turn 


he Will 


If mv brother wishes it, and if 


ie a little brotherly help. 


ho ivht SO 





is Lis COnVersallion Was, It sho ved 
the brother and sister in law exact 
" they stood The big hearty 
dressed man looked aeross at thre 
litthke woman, and felt that times 


it Was war to the knife be 


} 


De 


ranged : 


them. and could not 


otherwise 


fad he come like the proverbial prod 


n rags and repentance, Susannatli's 


might have melted She might have 
hough fearing 
the 


strong 


| the fatted calf, even 
sin vain; she might have put 


mn his finger, though with a 


mn that he would pawn it the very 


day But now, when he came, fat 
ell-liking, vet with the same never 
rery like the daughters of the hors 

Give! give!’ she felt herself hard 
nto stone. 


[am sorry, but your brother's incony 
lich you have evidently known the 
nt, is absorbed by his own family and 
Parish. He has for years supplied you 
so muuch that he can not possibly do 
He ought not.” 
No, Hal,” said the 
courage, and taking S 
‘* Indeed I ou 
You know | was telling you this be 


more 


rector, gathering a 
isannalhs hand 
ie sat beside him. oh 
emy wife came into the room.” 

My husband is right,” said Susannah, 
nis rherefore, Captain rrevena, all 
in offer you is a night's hospitality 


‘that we had better part.” 
MI 
\ man wi 
ss to leave them and go wandering 


y dear sister, why 
th a wife and child has no 


lie 


mut the world, even for the very desir 


purpose of begging money from his 
I He had better stay at 


Lions. home and 


wn 
A ] ; Pe 
A gentleman work. 


Hal laughed 
easy, good natured laugh which made 
‘*My dear 


you 


ple think him so charming. 


texpect it. I never did work 
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| belleve vou | it 1 VY ] ne ‘ 
COULG SAY SuUusahhah mig have aaed 
that she did believe Hle was ich a co) ‘ 

. § 
firmed tiar that she be in to think even : 
the wife and child might be mythieal ere : 

} 1 » 
alions, Invented in order to) play pon 
. " : 4 
Austin’s feelings ‘s 
, . + 
Nor,” he continued, light! is there 
any special reason Hy | should Vork 
My wife is an heiress: her father made 
his fortune at the gold diggings. The old 
feliow dadotes upon her even more than 
Uporm re He likes to keep her all to him 
_ 








self, and so makes it easy for me to run 
away and amuse myself 
‘*How comes it, then, that you want 
money 
My dear Miss Hyd veg pardon, but 










I heard of vou as Susannah Hyde for so 
many vears that I almost forget you are 
anything else now), a gentleman always 
Wants money But it is only a tempo 
rary inconvenrence, I shall be de lighted 
to re pay Austin every farthing With in 
terest, too, if he wishes it as SOO} AS ever 













I get back to Australia I 
\nd when will that be?” ; 
Cela dépend By-the-bve, there is a } 

pret young borive pon vhom IL was 

airing my French an hour ago in the 

road Lsee her now in vour varden with 

her‘ bébé. Whose ehilid is that 2?” 

Mine,” said Susannah, firmly 





Yours 


had no children.” 


I thought Austin told me he 








‘Nor have V¢ This is out adopted nt 
child We found nh, and e mean to 
keep him and bring him up as our son 
\nd heir To inherit all you pos | 





SESS / j 














‘What little there is left—ecertainly 
As Susannah spoke, slo ind reso ; 
lute ly, Captain Trevena’s handsome face i 
rreW dark : IS DIANaG VOLce sharpened : 
Truly this is a pretty state of things 
for a long-absent brother to come home 
to—a sister-in-law not too affectionate, 
and an unexpected—neple | congrat 
ulate you, Austin, on your son Some 
beggars brat, | suppose, whom your wife 
has picked up in the street and made a pet 
ot, like a stray dog or half-starved eat 
W hat noble charity 
‘Not charity at all,’ answered Susan 
nah, seeing that her husband left her to ' 
answer, as was his habit on difficult ocea 
SIONS eal pleased God to take a way our i 





this one 


to 


only child, but He gave us in 


And, as I said, we 





stead mean keep 
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'.we bring him up rightly, he wil ‘* What's thine is mine, and what's 1 
the comfort of 


our old age ismy own!’ is a well-known saying 
Indeed But meantime a child a I always thought, Austin, that this 
too expensiy applied to us, and not to the ladies. ] 
p others — ever, tempora mutant mores—espex 
family manners. Perhaps I had bette 
It may be for ve ars and it may be fore 
than asthesongsayvs. Well—good-by, Aus 
Susannah’s heart softened, her lus 
is brother looked so very unhappy. After a 
d, perplexed was his brother. They had been boys 
face onee, but gether: and there was still between t 
vears had almost that external family likeness not inc 


knew it well patible with the greatest unlikeness int 
ision of the nally. The law of heredity has frea 
ngagement, strange that sometimes one almost do 
eriess ut its existence: vet it does exist. the 
as not neces- abounding in mysteries capable of ¢ 
as not right modification, and above all, full of 
Trevena,” she said, quietly most solemn individual warnings. 
ith tlashing eves and glow ‘**T think you should go,” said Mrs. 7 
cheeks how dare you who have vena: ‘but go to-morrow. not to-d 
been a drain upon your brother all his Your ways are so different from ours t 
life—a perpetual thorn in his side and we are better apart; still, do not let 
g his heart—how dare you talk of part unkindly. And carry back our go 
4 wishes to your wife and child. May y 
Susannah—my dear Susannah, be pa- live a happy life with them, and ma 


said the rector, in a deprecating them happy! It is not too late.” 


‘You see, Hal, we don't want to For a minute, perhaps, this man, 


ard upon you; but really vou seem had never made any human being aus 


vell off, and your wife, you say, isan but miserable in all his days, felt atv 


We, now, Susannah and I, can of regret; the wing of the passing ai 
just make ends meet I assure you ' touched his heart if he had one 


: . eile 
spoke meeKIV, almost apologetical 


scanned his sister-in-law, half in earn: 
with Susannah the dav of meek as if questioning whether she was in ¢ 

as past ‘Captain Trevena, it is nest, and then the hght sareastie laug] 

best to be plain with vou. Jam mistress turned. The good angel was gone. 
of this house I will give vou a night's “Oh dear no! Not too late at a 
lodging, but nothing With my am the most domestic man alive. Lado 


consent, my husband shall waste upon my home—when I amathome. And n 
you a single halfpenny Whatmoney he wife—when I can get her. But as I sa 
has left. that vou have not robbed him of. she has such a devoted papa a millio 
he may leave you by will; but while he aire—that I rarely can get her. You s 
lives his income is \ ! tis mine.” Austin ?” 
Sternly as Wi poken, this was the Austin did not see, but his wife did, a 
wand equity, turned away, remembering bitterly t) 
The cunning lhopeless prove rb about the silk purse al 
houlders, the weak one the sow’s ear, and thinking with a vagu 
attempted to contro- pity of her unknown sister-in-law 
mother who had a son of her very own 
‘course,’ said Austin at last, ‘one’s But before she had time to speak cai 
is nearer than one’s brother; and Su- the pattering of little feet outside, and 1 
sannah never speaks without having well battering of tiny hands against the stud 
considered everything.” door. ‘‘I will leave you now,” said Mrs 
Excellent wife! Admirable marriage Trevena, rising. ‘* You and Austin will 
laws!” said Hal, tapping his boot with his like a chat together. We dine at two 
cane—a very handsome silver- mounted our early dinner; we are homely people 
eane. In fact, all the attire of this poor as you see.” 


prodigal was of the most expensive kind, ‘* But most delightful! I think I neve 





KING ARTHUR 


h a picturesque house; or’-—as the 

vy open and disclosed ** King” Ar 
tanding there—a veritable little king 
his rosy cheeks, his cloud of cut ly 
d his sturdy, healthy frame 


re attractive child. Come in, sir! 
see the young interloper.” 

| Hal made as though he would take 
his arms, but Susannah sprang for 
ind took 

intage-ground the child looked out, 


¢ the man with his honest baby eyes. 


him in hers, from which 


lren have strange instincts 

vonderful judges of character. Al 
is Hal might, and did, nothing would 
ce litthe Arthur to kiss him, or even 


mself be touched by him. 


are 


The pret 
ler lip began to fall; he clung to his 
er, and would shortly have burst into 
ven ery had not Susannah carried him 

as she wisely did—at all times when 
ingelhood melted into common baby 
| As she did so, she caught the ex 
ssion of her brother-in-law’s eyes, which 
her clasp her little one all the closer. 
Arthur 


to be protected from his own mother. 


born amongst foes, hav 


rom kin—would, 


erceived, have to be protected against 


all his unknown 


nemy more, 
id as she was to’ escape, she knew she 
She dared not. 


er man combined the serpent with the 


not be absent long. 


the smoothest, most dainty feather- 
was Hal 
Many a time in old days 
id wound his brother round his lit 


ind low-voiced of doves—it 


Trevena 
nger; flattered him, cajoled him, and 
v fleeced him out of every halfpenny 
iad. All right, of for 
not brothers? And have not a man’s 
imily the first claim upon him, no 


course, were 


tter whether they deserve it or not? 
reason many excellent and virtuous 
Are they right 
Poor Austin!’ the wife muttered, in 
ty rather than in anger, as she thought 
the two closeted 


or wrong ? 


together, and what 
And 
hur came with his entreating ‘*‘ Up 
and the clinging of his innocent arms. 
My darling!” eried Susannah, almost 
‘*No, blood is not thicker than 
iter, unless love roes with it. and re spect, 
d honor. My boy—my own boy!” she 
the curls and 
cown into the pure, cloudless, infant eyes. 
Be a good boy, grow up a good man, and 


n might possibly ensue. then 


bing, 
looked straight 


hack 
ACK 


no one will ever ask how you were born.” 


~Po 


v0 


She allowed herself a brief rest in giving 


Arthur his dinner, and smiled to see how 


before he atea mouthful himself he insisted 
on feeding the dog and the eat, and even of 
fered a morsel to the woolly lamb—his pet 
plaything, which always stood on the ta 


ble 


the man:” 


beside him ‘* The boy is father to 
and Susannah had already de 
tected in her baby many a trait of charae 
ter which all the education in the world 
Even at 
two vears old there was a natural courtesy 
* King”? Arthur 


derness to all 


could never have put into him. 
about an instinct of ten 
And Su 


sighted enough to be sooth 


helpless things 
sannah was far 
ed and cheered. The dread which every 
mother must have with every child, lest 
it should not grow up as she could wish, 
was in her case doubled and trebled; for 
the wateh 
for hereditary qualities, mental and phys 
ical, which must be modified and guarded 
against. And yet, perhaps, this battle with 
not than the 
pang which some parents must feel to see 


of necessity she was ever on 


unknown evils was worse 
their own or others’ faults re-appearing in 
their child. 

‘If I were Mrs. Halbert Trevena, and 
my son grew his father,” 
with a and 
thanked God that her child was not 


up like thought 


Susannah, shudder; almost 

her 
° 1 1 | } 1 

own, or he might have been like his unele. 

But little Arthur—blessed child! 


ed no future and no past. 


fear 
He was per 
fectly happy in his sunshiny nursery-—the 
in which the late rector had died, 
after inhabiting it for fifty and 
which the servants had been half afraid 


room 


vears, 


of till the baby voice exorcised all ghosts 
There the little ** King” reigned supreme 
They 
but perfect harmony 


vith his two dumb companions. 


lived in mysterious 
dog, eat, and child. They played to 


for 
find 


cether, fed together, slept together 


often Susannah would come in and 


Arthur Ilving on the rue with his head on 


the dog’s neck and the cat in his arms 
all three sound asle¢ p. 

It was always hard to tear herself from 
that pleasant room, where two years of firm 
control and careful love had made a nat 
urally healthy and sweet-tempered baby 
into a thoroughly cood child, so that his 
mother and Manette had rarely any trou 
ble with him, beyond the ordinary Irttle 
vagaries of childhood the worst being a 
tendency tocry after *‘ Mammy” whenever 
he saw her preparing to leave him, as now. 

‘*Maminy 


must go—she must have her 





cot 


dinne r boy but ne Ww ill COTHEe back 


my 
directly afterward hie 


Already if 


promise 5 


int mind had taken in 


inl 


Mammy’s” promises were 


o be relied on, that Mammy meant 


And though he 
Arthur under 


Sa d, and did 


could not talk much, 
“3 : 
stood every yvord she said 


ana obeye d it 


Loo tor absolute obedae nee Was the iirst 


lesson Susannah had taught her ehild 


The little face cleared, the detaining arms 
he toddled back to his four-footed 


No 


rt axed: 

nds, and made himself quite happy 
lasts long at two vears old 

Mrs. Trevena 

, 

felt her cares leap back 


As she 


she thought 


SOrrow 
But 


the nurs ry door. 


she shut 


the instant 


pon her with double fiereeness. 
irranged her dress at the glas 
of that ‘ ery 
ter-in not 


cerine 


handsome person,” her sis 


in envy, but in pity, won 


it was the real truth about her 
forall Hal's state 
ments had to be cuessed at rather than be 


} 
lieved e 


ist ade eree necessary 


ind about the marriag 


had never held facts in the 


She looked out into the garden, expect 
brothers sauntering round 


or the rector Was al 


his o 


au pe rf el 


Vays proud to 
Well he 19 be 


nicture wil oO 


irden for 


reen 
stately 


front. its baekground of 


its kitehen-garden at the side 


lar old Enelish itehen carden. 


owers, and vegetables all 
Ivanthus and au 
vhere the voung 


and the 


al dl SUHHNV, Was 


h rows, 


and nectarine 
d them 
inhah went 


‘found her 


he savs, } 
\\ h ch 


Ss nobodv in th 


» kno 


et Trom London 


‘ there immediate] 
Mer. Tre 


ertain deprec 


{1 icted h ~) 


mien al 


Immediate] to-morrow, I sup 


Or perhaps to-nient 


Poor Hal! He 


l very poor dear 


miy 
kind to him.” 
him—if 


Iw to be kind to 


serves if 
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He may do so It is never too |] 


mend. And, my Susannah, you rey 
ber the command, ‘seventy times sev: 

Susannah, feeling almost like a w) 

a hard-hearted, unchristian wret: 
clasped the long-beloved hand, gen: 
and often as unwise it 
But that 


her suspicions, 


as a child's 
instant 
‘Why is 
desk open, Austin? Shall I lock 
you ? Your cheek-book is in it.” 
‘Stop a dear. That che 
Hal really had not a halfpem 
though his remittances from Australi 


generosity somet 


roused 


minute, 


book 


i 
He will repay me—] 


due next week. 
sure he will; so [ gave him a small si 
vou won't mind, dear? It was 
‘How much 2” 

* Only 
‘Twenty-five pounds was all we had i: 


wenty pounds ‘“ 


the bank, and it will be six weeks before 
our next dividends are due.” 
This was all Susannah said—what ox 
But s] 
dropped her husband’s hand,and sat doy 
The old 


thing all over again! the same quiet 


was it to say anything more ? 


in passive acquiescence to fate. 
durance, but none the less the same bitt 
\ll the bitterer that t 

Aust 
his unbounded | 


resentful pain 
was nothing actually to resent. 
invariable sweetness 
trust in her, almost as 


for her—his 


plicit as a child’s—she could not be a 
with him. 

‘Tam so sorry, my dear,” said he, p 
itently, ** but I had no idea of the stat: 
our finances. As Hal says, it is you 


will 


say just five pou 


ask him 


manage everything. I 
take asmaller cheek 
when he comes back awain.” 


When he comes back again!” 


ate 


repr 


ed Susannah, bitterly. will 1 
come back.’ 


Nor did he 


an hour 


They waited dinner—] 
an hour—Austin was so cert 
that his brother had ‘‘ turned over a né 
leaf” 
meals. 


except, perhaps, in punctuality 
They then sent down to the 1 
“the gentleman 


the rectory,” not saying 


lage in search of 
had been at 
lest he might be fo 
at the public-house, though that was 


likely, drink not being one of Hal's bes 


rector’s brother.” 


But they found him nowhe 
He had vanished 


ting sins. 
probably by some fit 
path to the nearest railway station—w 
the check in his pocket; and nothing more 
was heard of him for years. 





NAPLES, FROM POSILIPPO 


NEAPOLITAN SKETCHES. 
BY MARY E. VANDYNE 


[ the reader who does not know Nature is responsible for the brilliant 
southern Italy or Naples picture to blue of the bay, the splendor of the sky, 


self a city the leading characteristics the varied greens of the olive and the 


ch are music, perfume, and color. vine wherewith the hill-sides are clothed, 
vite of all that has been said and and the bright tints of the flowers which 
ten of the filth, squalor, and disgust- spread themselves like a carpet in every 
smells of Naples, and the too suggest-  publie park and garden. Man is respon 
f not absolutely exact story of the sible for the red and yellow buildings and 
ish traveller who said that if the the general gorgeousness of coloring which 
scould have been ** quite unanimous” characterizes nearly every object, from 
would have dragged him out of bed, the fresco on a ceiling to the eap of a beg 
fact still remains that this city is for gar. Iam writing in a room where the 
ity of situation and sensuous fascina- gilding on the walls is positively dimmed 
one of the wonders of the world. by the orange-vellow of my bed-cover, and 
has majestic Rome, Florence, the the roses on my table are put to shame 
e of the glories of the Renaissance, by the brilliant crimson of furniture and 
Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic, to hangings. By an etfort I have shut out 
roud of; but for luxury, for brillianey, the sunshine, but no curtains will keep 
natural beauty and lazy enjoyment, out the heavy breath of the orange grove 
‘les stands alone, and has stood alone beneath my window, or the sound of the 
n the time when the Cesars set their bagpipe, lute, and mandolin that now at 
ipon it as a spot where all care might ten o’clock in the morning have begun 
laid aside, and existence become one the song that will not cease until after 
tracted hour of soft delight. midnight. 
Naples is a blaze of color. There seems It would seem that Naples has been 
a strife forever going on between long enough on the face of the earth to 
ture and the inhabitants as to which be old and worn and shabby. Her his 
ill produce the most gorgeous effects. tory extends back to a very remote a 
VoL, LXXII.—No. 431.—52 


C. 


r 
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THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


We read that somewhere about the year 
1056 B.c. certain olians came from 
Chaleis in Eubcea and founded the colo 
ny of Kyme, or, in Latin, Cuma, on a 
rOoCKY eminence 1th ic Day ot Puteoli. 
The town of Puteoli, now called Pozzu 
oli, is to-day a suburb of Naples. It was 
he principal seat of the Jews in Italy. 
Krom Cum the colony Phaleron, or 
Partlu hope, named, according Lhe 
elder Pliny, after the tomb of a siren of 
iat Name, seems to have emanated at a 
very early pe riod, and to have been re-en 
forced at various times by emigrants from 
(rreece The latter founded the Neapolis, 
new city, while Parthenope, the por 
tion erected by the original colonists, was 
named Palwopolis, or old city, a distine 
tion maintained until the conquest of Pa 
lwopolis by Rome in 326 B.c. Owing to 


ily Of its situation, Naples soon be 
favorite residence of the Roman 

tes, but it continued to enjoy ibs 
municipal freedom and its Greek consti 
tution Its inhabitants spoke the Greek 
language, and were long distinguished by 
their attachment to the manners and cus 


toms of their ancestors. It was on 
account, according to Tacitus, that Ne 
selected Naples as a place wherein 
make his début on the stage, such a 


ceeding being less offensive to the 


vailing sentiment among the people li 
than at Rome. 


Wherever Rome went, she took her « 
gineers with her. Naples, taken poss 
sion of by the Mistress of the World, f« 
at once the creative and adjusting impress 
of her touch. Publie works were und 
taken, roads were built, and to-day t 
visitor makes his way through the « 
and about the suburbs by way of 1 
oughfares built for the convenience 
emperors. Among these undertakings 
most remarkable are perhaps the tum 
that pierce their way through the 1 
hill of Posilippo, which separates the to 
from what remains of Cume. One 
these is called the Grotto of Posilip) 
wrought—so medieval legend tells us 
the magic arts of Virgil. Scholars ins 
that it was an outcome of the prolitic 
of Augustus; and Seneca and Petron 
writing in the time of Nero, speak of it 
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and gloomy pass. Alfonso [., ina line with the Grotto of Posilippo, illu 
142, conceived the brilliant idea of minating the entire length of the gloomy 
it by lowering the level of the cavern 
a century later Don Pedro de Naples owes little of her attraction to 
vused it to be paved. Modern im- her buildings. Her National Museum 
ent has lighted it with gas, and to Was originally a cavalry barracks, ereeted 
long narrow passage, 757 vards in’ by the Viceroy Duke of Ossuna in 1586 
with a height varying from 87 Subsequently it was ceded to the universi 
the entrance to 20 feet in the inte- ty, which was established there for a time 
da breadth of between 20 and 30 but in 1790 it was fitted up for the reece» 
the main thoroughfare between tion of the roval collection of pictures and 
and the small suburban towns ly- antiquities. The museum contains trea 
vard the west. Just before the sures of antiquity from Herculaneum and 
er enters the mouth of the gas-lit Pompeii, together with rare objects from 
n he passes the tomb of Virgil. all parts of the world. The collection is 
is nothing but probability and local unrivalled. Besides the various objects 





STAIRCASE IN THE ROYAL PALACE, 


ion to prove that the ashes of the taken from the two great buried cities. it 


1 poet once rested here. No trace re includes the Farnese collection from Rome 
s of the hallowed urn, but there can and Parma, those of the palaces of Por 
o doubt that Virgil once lived and tici and Capo di Monte, and also treasures 
ite upon the hill of Posilippo. Beyond resulting from the excavations at Rome 
tomb, at the entrance of the passage, and Stabixe 

ds a small chapel, and in the interior Naples abounds in royal palaces. There 
others, where the faithful stop and say are five in the city and suburbs, which the 
iver. There are certain daysin March traveller may visit at pleasure, provided 
| November when the sun sets directly they are not at the time occupied by any 
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THE VILLA 


member of the royal family, simply by 


procuring a ecard from some one in Naples 
villing to vouch for his respectability and 
within such hallowed 
the 


and most magnificent 


behavior 
Of 


aecent 


precinets these erand Palazzo 


Reale is the largest, 


decorations and details, 


interior 
the 


8 Its 


th outside 


it is a plain and 
It situated in 
in the Piazza del Ple 


ough on 


monotonous building. is 
the midst of the city, 
biscito—so called from the popular vote 
which in 1860 united Naples with the rest 
the 
Roman architect Domenico Fontana, was 
1600 under the Viceroy Count 
IS37, but 
four years sufliced to complete the 
Qn 


of Italy. This palace, designed by 


Dec 


Tun in it 


de Lemol. It was burned in 
some 
restorations. Visiting it we were first 
conducted by an obsequious guide up a 

de stairease to the Garde n Terrace, whieh 
extends along the whole leneth of the pal 
ace, 185 feet, and atfords a fine view of the 
harbor and arsenal immediately below 


rhe 


ed entit \ 


WlaL 


ificent grand stairease,construcet 


white marble, and adorned 
relief dates from 1651. 


s and statues, 


he side toward the 


plazza are situated 
}] tp ] had 7 

a snnali theatre and a superb adining-room, 

Int 


magnificent cradle, } 


he centre of the latter formerly stood a 
resented DY the city of 
Naples to the present Queen Margherita in 
i869. Beyond this apartment is the throne 
room, furnished with crimson velvet em 
broidered with gold. The embroidery was 


made at the Neapolitan poor-house in 1818. 


NAZIONALE 


Adjoining the Palazzo Reale is the 1 
atre of San Carlo, the native home of Ita 
lan opera. 

Naples has a most 
park. 


beautiful pu 

It was laid out just one hund) 
years ago, and has been enlarged and ¢ 
bellished and improved, until now it 
one of the most attractive pleasure-grou) 
The Villa Nazionale, as 


is called, or more frequently La Villa, 


in the world. 


formerly a narrow strip of land clos 
the sea, but, like the Hollanders, the Ni 
politans wanted more room for their fl 
er beds and promenades, and they fore: 
the waters back, planting long avenues 
trees where the waves once danced : 
rippled. 


the profusely ornamented style charact 


The grounds are all arrange: 


istic of Italy, and imported trees and shi 
mingle their green with the splendid 
age natural to this favored clime. 
most noticeable are the magnificent pa 
which spread their fan-like branches mi 
than a hundred feet above the heads of 
passers-by. The statues which adorn | 
park are many in number, but they 
chiefly imitations of ancient and mod 
works, and are sadly wanting in the m« 
Formerly the celebra 
group of the Farnese Bull stood in the V 
but it was removed to the museum for p 
servation, and replaced by a large antiq 
from Pestum. Virgil and Tas 
lave here temples to their honor. D 
ing the early part of the day the Villa 


of the originals. 


basin 
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tively deserted, but 
ifternoon or even 
en the daily con 
ce place, the scene 
of life and gavety 
vevond deseription. 
ian erowd is the 
st and gayest to be 
vwhere this side of 
veous East; and the 
tans bring their 
» of light, perfume, 
‘lor to its utmost eul 
on in their daily 
ide in the Villa. 
he centre of the Villa 
s a large white mar 
lding, the celebrated 
irium of Naples. It 
es to the Zoological 
mi, and was establish 
the German natural 
Dr. Dohrn for the pur 
of facilitating a thor 
scientific investiga 
of the animal and 
etable world of the 
terranean. The great 
art of the expense was 
by Dr. Dohrn him 
but the German gov 
nent has repeatedly 
uted large subsidies. 
ral prominent English 
ivalists have also pre 
d the institution with 
vortant sums. 
ie inhabitants of Na 
s number nearly half a 
on souls. Yet in spite 
the generations of men 
different races—Greeks, 
is, Byzantines, Nor 
is, and modern peoples 
iat have dwelt in this 
iutiful region, Naples 
rarely attained even a 
nsient reputation in the 
ils of polities, art, or 
iture. All succumb to 
alluring influences of 
situation and the cli- 


(here are few people in 
world with whom it is 
‘e difficult to arrive at 
thing like familiar ac 
\intanee than with the 
rher class of Neapolitans. 


EXTERIOR OF 


THE 


GROTTO OF 


< 


, “De a) 
ae 


POSILIPPO 


7 


5 


‘ 
y 
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They are exclusive to ie 


last 
their 


dear ce 
birth, 
enificenece of their 


Their pride seems to be in 


their lineage, the ma 
entourage, and the display they can make 
The common people are at once the most 
careless, the most 


indolent, and the most 
Yet there is 


capable of de 


“the human 
that 


race. 
seems to be 
pressing perilanie ntly 


Not all 


ts that have swept 


buoyaney of 


r spirits 


the political tem 
over Naples, not the 


; + 


oppression of tvrants, or 


ills 
ne from indolenece, stupidity, and 


» have sufficed to take from its inhab 


the terrible 


ts the fe Y that existence 1s a boon 


Ruler of the universe for 
thankful, 


unthinking 


deeply and 


easy, uneal 


manner they intensely enjoy. 
et seenes of Naples are a study 


ves. and would entertain a 


*days even if he never enter 


re The curious garbs of the 


cs, who seem to form a large pro 


; ; 
the inhabitants, the grotesque 


irance of the street venders, with 


vares piled up above their heads, 


ngving to a parts of their bodies, 


rilliant dresses of the middle-class 


and the fantastic 


women 


eostumes of the 
beggars, w are picturesque in their very 
The 


nakedness, give variety to the scene. 
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cat's-meat man, with his viands stru 
a long pole, from which he deta 
piece and carves it with his knife for 
of his four-footed clients. is a most « 


dinary sight The public seribe. pro 


} 


from the rays of the sun by an umb 


as he sits at a table inditing a love 
perhaps, for a Neapolitan damsel as 
tiful as she is illiterate, is useful as 
picturesque. Another remarkable yx 
age is the cigar seavenger, who at 

goes about with his lantern huntir 
old st Imps, W hich he sells to manufa 
ers to be converted into the filling for 
c1gars. To these may be added the 
pognari or bagpipers, and a host of 
er Curious 


characters, ranging 


from a eardinal, attired in 


any 
erimson 
riding in a gilded coach, to a baby, b 
up, after the manner of Neapolitan b 
in the straitest of swaddling-clothes 
looking more like a roll of linen just « 
from a draper’s shop than a human be 
The advent of the zampognari in 
ples always heralds the approach of 
of the more important Church fest 
They come from their distan. homes 
the mountains of the Abruzzi to Naj 


and the surrounding towns to celebrat 


the Immaculate Conception and the 


ZAMPOGNARI PLAYING BEFORE A PUBLIC SHRINE 
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ivistmas. Wearing pointed felt 
ipped in lone brown cloaks, un 
h occasionally appears a goat- 
et adorned with large metal but 
r les 


es encased in tight-fitting 


as far as the knee, and their feet 


ZAMPOGNARI IN 


ed with rags fastened by leather 
gs about the ankle and calf, they are 
Thus attired, 
zampognari go from house to house, 
ng and playing before the little gild 
nages of the Virgin and the Child, and 


picturesque objects. 


before the street shrines, where 
repeat their monotonous song. On 
stmas Eve, when there is a spirit of 
lity abroad, the zampognaro usually 
ves a large number of 


plne 


coppers, and 
ich in the way of food and drink as 
stomach W hen 
festival is over they return to their 


can accommodate. 
ntain homes, there to pass their time 
iborers or shepherds until the next 
rs. The bagpipers of the Abruzzi fre 
tly act as models, their picturesque 


une adapting itself readily to artistic 


poses, 


capital place to study some of the 


ling characteristics of Neapolitan life 


ong the broad and pleasant thorough 
‘eof Santa Lucia. This is another part 


761 


of the reclaimed from the sea To 


the e the and 
bridge which connect the shore with the 


City 


ast of long embankment 
rocky island whereon stands the Castel 
del’ Ovo stretches what was onee a long 


and narrow strip of dirty sand, but is now 


THE STREET 


Scenes of 
Neapolitan life may be witnessed here in 
perfection. The huts of the 
which decorated the 
given way to wharves and bridges, and 


a broad and handsome quay. 


fishermen 
once strand have 
handsome palaces form a background to 
the view from the water. But the people 


] 


still claim a right to make this their loun 


ving place, the focus of the scene being a 
small promontory which is reached by a 
where elaborate 
Here, too the 


and oyster stalls, where passers by may 


Hight of steps, and an 


fountain plays are fish 
make a meal off the luxuries so express 
ively styled by the Neapolitans frutti del 
The number of these 


mare. aristocratic 


ovstermen—for the majority traverse the 
city to sell their wares, carrying them in 
small baskets—is very limited, as the busi 
ness and good-will can only be transmit 
ted from father to son, or by extraordinary 
merit when the position is vacant. The 
stands are painted green, yellow, or black, 
and surmounted by sign-boards, on which 
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LUCIA AND CASTEL DEL’ OVO 


the names of the owners are inscribed in) dren hunt for uncomfortable insects 
large letters, and followed by such impos- each other's heads and garments, with | 
ing words as ** Ostricaro d’ Europa,” **Os- utmost carelessness as to spectators. 


tricaro fisico,”’ ete These people are quite as fond of op 


Phe lower class Neapolitans live posi- atic and theatrical entertainments as 
tively in the street. They occupy the theirsuperiors, and Naples abounds in 
thoroughfares with more than the deter- atres, concert halls, and shows of all kit 
mination shown by the upper classes in The theatre San Carlino, the diminut 
keeping out of them. In Naples it is not of San Carlo, and the home of the famous 
so much the quarter in which one lives Pulcinello, to whom it was dedicated 
though certain parts of the town are al- 1770, is perhaps the most popular ami 
ways avoided by decent people—as the these places. Pulcinello is a most am 
height at which one lives. The third and ing personage, and of most ancient |i 
fourth stories of a building, for instance, age. He is usually attired in a loose ja: 
will be oceupied by families of consider- et and exceedingly baggy linen trouse: 
able means, while in the rooms opening witha pointed cap and a small black mas 
upon the street two or three poor families that conceals the upper part of his fa 
will be huddled. One room is, indeed, In character he is a vivacious sort of w: 
abundant space for the accommodation of cunning and foolish, cowardly and qu 
a poor Neapolitan family, and sometimes relsome, good-humored and malicio 
they even take several boarders within its caustic, lazy, gluttonous, and _ thievis 
limits. This, so to speak, renders neces- The image of Puleinello is said to ha 
sary the appropriation of a portion of the been found in Herculaneum, and near t 
thoroughfare, and it is not at all unusual Esquiline at Rome. He also appears 
to see the single apartment filled up with ancient Etruscan vases, and in the fr 
beds, while the cooking stove, the dinner coes taken from Pompeii. His nar 
table, and the pots, pans, and dishes are changes frequently; it may be Ani 
accommodated in the street. The Neapol- Cinella, or Fiorillo; but his character 1 
itan never hesitates to perform any part mains the same. The performances 
of his toilet in the street. He combs his San Carlino generally turn upon dom: 
hair or changes his clothing, the women tie infelicities of some kind—conjug 
nurse their infants, and adults and chil- quarrels, disputes in regard to property 
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incidents are nearly always of a 
iature. Puleinello is the life and 
the whole, and generally succeeds 
sing a not overdifficult audience by 
rp speeches and ludicrous pranks 
manner in. which the people of Na 

supplied with food is most amaz 


»a stranger. The markets are peri- 


THR 


tetic, and donkeys are the motive pow 


Indeed, without the donkey, it seems 


f the whole business of living in Na-. 


es would be brought to a stand-still. 
ticles of every description are convey- 
He 
ded with wine and water, for in Naples 
drinking water is all procured from 


IS 


from house to house by him. 


rtain fountains, and sold by carriers; he 
ries bushels of vegetables piled in pan- 
rs, and spread upon shallow baskets, un- 
nothing but his nose and tail are vis- 
+; and he draws loads piled on primi- 


~/e> 
«Oo 
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tive carts, which, whatever their weight 


are at least a dozen times his own 


may be. 
bulk. 


takes his master, and frequently 
i 


In his leisure moments the donkey 


two or 


three members of the family, for a ride 


upon his back 


1] 


A staple article of food in all Italian 


as is well known, is macaroni 


families, 


OYSTERMAN, 


Having been convulsed with laughter one 
day by a sweet little American woman, 
who drew an immense endless attenuated 
pipe-stem into her mouth, and then an 
nounced, ‘‘ It’s peculiar, but very nice 
where does it grow ?” we organized a par 
ty to visit a macaroni factory. Our inno 
little friend with 
never eaten macaroni since. 


US, and has 
Nearly all 
the places where this commodity is pro 


cent went 


duced are outside Naples, but a short drive 
brought us to a manufactory on the road 


toward Torre del Greco. We were re- 
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] 
ceived with em presse ment, not oniy 
staf 


manufactur 


1@ proprietor the whole of 


put 
The 
ron) is Warn 
Naples save 
the 


DY 


i] t 
empiloves DUSINeSS OT 


yr mac work, and the ech 
or four 
hot AS 
indiffer 
matter of clothing shown by 
but 


of foreign 


mate of for three 


months in year, @Xcessively 


a general 


to thie 


thing, there is a great 


ence 


the employes of such establishments; 


on pearance of 


the apy 


a& party 


ers, two of ladies, there was a 


having had a foun 


whom were 


und scuttle for garments women 


“oy 
most successtul, 


ere 


dation of under-eclothing to begin upon, 
After this 


there were various toilets conspicuous by 


the 


One secured a full suit 


DOY 


absence of essential garments, while 


one poor fellow, oblivious of our presence 


to the last 


moment, could procure nothing 


» a towel 


In this he arrayed himself, 
vever, and tried to make up by extra 


1 
— . ot . 
courte what he 


The 


very 


‘sv for lacked in the way of 
of 


simple. 


manufacturing 
The ground 
water, kneaded 


apparel process 


macaroni 3S 


meal is mixed with or 


beaten by an immense wooden beam, and 
then transferred to the press. <A perfo- 
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rated plate beneath, through whicl 
dough is forced by means of a pond 
lever, produces the article. Upon 
plate depends whether the macaroni |} 
diameter large or small, or whether 
flatlike a ribbon. The sizes and vari 
are many, and each is endowed with a 
ferent Italian name. When it issues f 
the press it is, of course, moist and | 
Large armfuls of it are seized by vai 
attendants, and ranged upon long px 
suspended from the ceiling, to dry 
was this familiar handling of the do 
and the macaroni, which is tlung ove) 
shoulder, wound round the arm, and 
ted and adjusted by the dirtiest of d 
hands, that deprived our little friend 
any further appreciation of what 
taken to be a chaste product of Mother > 
ture. 


she 


Naples has a large foreign population 
drawn hither by the fascination of 1 
city and its beautiful suburbs, There i 
considerable colony of Americans and E 
lish, and four or five Protestant places 
worship. The largest and handsomest 
Christ Church, situated in the Strada Sa 
Pasquali, where services are held on Siu 
days and saints’ days, and the Holy Co 
munion administered weekly by the En, 
lish chaplain. 

The city offers attractions as a perma 
nent residence, if we except the few « 
tremely warm summer months. The ec 
of living may be arranged very much as 
one pleases. There are the expensive |} 
tels, arranged precisely on the plan of a 
other hotels throughout the world, wit 
velvet carpets, heavy upholstery, a Fren: 
cook, and a corps of waiters speaking ai 
European language. For these luxu 
one must pay, as one does in other larg 
cities of Europe, anywhere from $8 to 35 
per day, according to the length of sta 
The Neapolitan pension, which is the r 
uge of a very large number of for 
residents, is usually kept by an Eng! 
woman who has married an Italian, at 
found that he can not support a fam 
without her At a pensi 
one must pay from $1 to 82 per day. 
very pleasant way of living in Naples 
to take an apartment, the price of whi 
varies according to the situation and nu 
ber of rooms. <A well-situated, comfort 
ble apartment, with five furnished roon 
can be obtained for about $20 per mont 
Meals can then be procured either by goi: 
to or having them sent in from a trattor! 


assistance. - 
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MAKING MACARONI 


staurant. By going out, an excellent which, ancient story tells us, no bird could 
fast, and a dinner of four or five fly without meeting death; and last, but 


ivses, With wine included, may be had not least, the terrible river Styx. To the 


east are greater wonders. Here Vesu 


cost of from eighty cents to a dollar 
vius sends her clouds of smoke to heaven 


iy. Housekeeping may be conduct- 
a moderate expense, meat and vege- by day, and her glowing fires by night; 
Pompeii emerges from her twenty centu 
ries of burial, and Herculaneum and other 
cities stand three deep upon the plain 
Every foot of earth is classic ground, and 


es selling at low rates, and servants’ 
s ranging from two to eight dollars 
nonth. 


business of living having been ar- 
to replete with memories of the various 


races that have had their habitations 
here. When all other sources of enter 


ed, the person must be difficult 
se who can not pass his time comfort 
ind with no small degree of satisfac 
to himself, in Naples. There is op 
nity for occupation and amusement ed 
ery kind. Days may be passed in bay, of which the poet Rogers writes: 


tainment have failed, hours may be pass 


in drifting about the shores of the 


nuseum, where the treasures of art are 
iustible, and where there is a libra 
pen to the publie which contains some 
0 volumes and 4000 manuscripts. 
number of excursions that may be 


le to different points of interest in the ruit 
To mus 


Naples the beautiful has the same fas 
cination to day that she had when Cicero 
and Lucullus built their villas here, and 
when the potentates of Greece and Rome 
left their great capitals to pass their days 
in indolence and luxury upon her shores. 


ind its environs is almost without lim 
lo the west, beyond Posilippo, lies 
ent Pozzuoli; Baigze, once famous as a 
ring-place, now silent and deserted ; 
baths of Nero, the chambers of which 
heated by steam from a natural 
ing; the famous Lake Avernus, across 





PLEBEIAN AND ARISTOCRATIC PIGEONS 
BY F. SATTERTHWAITE 


HE hobby of 
ing pigeons ce 
down to us f1 
remote period 
this country t 
geon has a 
been a favorit: 
the cities and t 
as well as in t] 
ral districts. B 
though it is a 
always asso 
with the pou 
vard, its don 
there is on a 
tirely different | 
ing from that of 
chickens, geess 
ducks. Of thi 
tribute is deman 
and exacted. 
so with the pigeons 
which are often } 
mitted to iner 
without = mol 
tion, their grace! 
presence alone 
ing considere 
sufficient retun 
the expense. 

These birds, 
all other domest 
fowl which ar 
lowed to roam 
their own sw 
will, are noth 
more or less thar 

set of mongrels; but, 
all that, they are v 
ous in their flights a 
pleasing to look upon 
The pigeon is a w 
known forager, and he: 
is regarded by many as 
direful marauder upon 


newly sown fields or ripe 
crops. The rapidity of its flig 
however, enables the bird to { 
at long distances from its ho 


and the restlessness which it 
hibits while on the ground precludes the belief that a bird which is provided neit 
with a bill nor feet to dig or seratech with, will do any serious damage in any « 
locality. From careful observation it is thought that the pigeon picks up only 
grain which lies uneovered, and that it does not harm the farmer nearly as much 


the birds whose homes are in the fields and in the woods. The rearing of comm: 





of common pigeons pay, the pigeon 


\ 


~~~ 
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is therefore been found to be re- portions. Catching up a young bird and 
ve by a large number of persons, inserting its open beak between his lips, 
In the country districts close to the feeder injected Its crop full, and in a 
Many of the cots second you could see, as Mr Tony We bier 
lely for supplying the vari- would remark, **it a-swellin’ wisibly be 


ip SOLE! 


Kastern cities, 


on-shooting grounds, and a still fore your wery eves The astonished 
unber forthe market. For these bird at once assumed a complacent look. 
rposes the common barn pigeons With the greatest rapidity bird after bird 
e used. They have no individual was picked up and the food thus blown 
value. <A healthy pair of these into each. The feeders get about two 
not worth more than fifty cents, cents for each dozen birds thus fed, and 
ike the faney birds which are kept when it is remembered that they can fill 
s and are well fed, the barn birds a bird with a rapidity which excels the 
jy out and shift for themselves, mechanical bottling of soda-water, it is 
ron every variety of food, are much 
ic. At best, the hen willnotlay to earn a tolerably good living at their 


easily seen that the professors are enabled 


than six times a year, nor do barn novel calling. The birds are fed by this 
s ever attain a greater age than fif process twice a day, and in several day 5 
Therefore, to make the keep- become fat and very tender. 

Leay ing the plebelan pigeon to be arti 


ears 
must depend upon numbers, and ficially crammed and introduced to the 
some care to the rearing of his” world as a ‘** Philadelphia squab,” we as 
for, after all, a pigeon over six ecend to the hicher platform where pe reh 
s old, whether potted or baked in a the birds of gentle lineage. Of these there 
ound to be objectionably tough and are at least one hundred breeds, with an 
ry indefinite number of varieties as to fea 
ite years in America, as in Europe, thering and color. Prominent among 
e squab-raising has been carried on them are the English carriers, pouters, 
lany vears, pigeon-keeping is becom- barbs, owls, fan-tails, blondinettes, sat 
substantial industry. From time inettes, and tumblers. These are among 
mnorial, in England, the pigeon pie the most valuable of the faney pigeons. 
een regarded a national institution. The trumpeters are also a valuable breed, 
erica, while there was an abundance while among the cheaper breeds known 
in this country are the turbots, swallows, 


nany choice varieties of game, the 
pie Was less thought of: but now ice pigeons, nuns, and mag pies. The 
ie game supply begins to diminish, owls are distinguished as the smallest 
iy expect to see the squab usurp breed, and the runts, which belie their 
position formerly occupied by the name, and are known to have weighed 


leock and snipe. The extraordinary two and three-quarter pounds, are the 


uid in England for squabs has led to largest 


mportation in very large numbers The ** pigeon faney” is of great antiqui 
ty, and thousands of cases could be culled 


Germany and France. These are 
by professional feeders and fattened from the classics to show with what ear 
I remember once nest admiration and care several of the 


peculiar Manner, 
essing the process in operation in Lon- famous breeds 

The feeder was an elderly man times. Fulton says that the cultivation 
‘is the pursuit of ideal 


were regarded in ancient 


flabby, sallow cheeks and protruding of faney pigeons 
long matted hair, and his general beauty in its highest forms; it is the con 
rance was that of a man who had stant effort to approach a standard of per 
emerged from a coat of tar and fection impossible of attainment; it is 
ers In his youth he had been one progress ever approaching completion, 
ie chief performers in the Passion yet never completed, toward a beautiful 
j/ at Oberammergau, but 
vellow leaf he had degenerated into in reach, yet which is never grasped.” 
The same conscientious exponent also 


in the sere shadow which ever and anon seems with 


squab fattener,” in which calling he 
eminent. In a tub of water was a compares the breeder of faney pigeons 
ntity of millet and split peas. The with the enthusiastic and painstaking 
ler crammed his mouth with them un- floriculturist who seeks to develop the 
his cheeks swelled out to hideous pro- beauties of his ideals. Thus it is that 
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reon fancier Is anvthing but a 


mercenary mortal, and his pets assume 


the 


floriculturist, 


mder tl ‘are the same position mn 


orchids of the 


more hi 11 \ DV the producer 


vorld which looks on and 


Lhelrr SUPrpPAaSSING 


lovelimess, 


country the ‘‘ pigeon faney” 


. : . , 
es back Some Hhitv vears Recently its 


vrowth has been immense, and millions 


of dollars are invested in perfecting the 


fancy and tov breeds hich are scattered 


broadeast over the land 


is not a more beautiful decoration 


a country residence than a 


Vn ol 
1 of the principal breeds of toy 
To appreciate this thoroughly one 


loft” of Mr. Bunting 
Ss. al Bordentown New de rsey, and 


has onlv to visit the °° 
Hanki 
in ‘tL tis famous prize 

. to 


early last spring 


Winners. 


‘Look he said me, When I made 


* ] 
ma visit there are 


n pair of white African owls, for which 


1" ly get 81000. They are as near 


Lal 


ion in their class as twenty horses 


that could each trot his mile in 


What you see at one glance it has 


me over twenty-five years to pro 


[ paid $125 a short time ago for a 
pair of birds of this breed, which I import 
ed from Tunis, Africa, simply to make a 


ith the 


w-comers 


PpArLsSOL W birds of my breeding, 


ne were far from ap 


the same high standard,’ 


time Mt 


aloneside of the 


Hankins was speaking, 
*“lott”” w 


vith over a hundred white Seotch 


en | wn as 
of both the booted and plain-leg 
at 


vill therefore be seen 


which the owner values from 

It 
value of some of the fan 
In Eu 
paid for a pair of 
These 


or 


al. 


hs is very ore 


carriers are 
rally the winners at one more of 


he prineipal shows 
The success, of course, of the pigeon fan 


ithe proper management 


cier ce pends upor 


and the judgment he exer 
A hobby 


when carried out 


of his ** loft, 


es inthe mating of his birds 


} 
Is KInd 


especially 
erand seale, requires inceasinge’ atten 
id a thorough practical knowledge 
ines to be 
As Mr. Han 
Lott model in 
a brief deseription of it will indi 
cate how birds should be bred and kept. 


The * loft,” 


iousand and one t se 
He avoided 
‘is unquestionably a 


KISS 


as the pigeon-house is call 


The 


Nnecessn 


ed, is located in a large garden. 
southerly 
of 


frame-work 


has a 


the 


exposure, 


welrare the birds The ho 
made of a of wood an 


the 


} 


front being entirely of g] 


ass 
building is fifty feet long by twent 
ide, and nine feet high. The 

as the vard and lawn which surrou 
“loft” 
and thirty feet in width. 


feet W 


is called, is seventy-five feet 
Thison a 

is hemmed in with wire netting, and 
ed with the same material. 

The loft contains 200 cages for toy 
placed on tiers of six shelves arrange 
the sides and back of the loft, besides 
centre tiers with eages on both sides. |} 
cage is 2 feet deep by 3 feet 4 inehe 
length and 1 foot 6 inches in height. ‘J 
are faced with wire netting of 1] 
mesh, and each provided with a wire « 
Between 
fountain 


the two centre tiers 
bedded with 


which the water is constantly chang 


Is a 
Coarse Grave 
It is shallow enough to admit the bin 
The floor of 
building, which is on the ground.is of c€ 
ent. In 
temperature of the loft is kept at 60 


bathe, wade, and drink. 


Winter a stove is used, and 

Kach cage contains a nest box 15 i: 
es square, painted white, the front be 
of glass The nest boxes for the fan 
and owls are each provided with two 1 
ings. 

In the side of each box is a round 
nine inches in diameter. The boxes, W 
are supported by four legs, are moval 

There is a slide in the bottom of « 
nest box to permit the removal of the n 
The tloors of the cages, are cleaned ¢ 
day, and then sprinkled with white be 
sand. The nests are composed of 


hay, cut fine, and 
ecarbolie aeid to keep away vermin 
may be interesting for fanciers to k1 
that 


dissolving one pound of erystallized 


this admirable solution is made 


bolic acid in two gallons of hot water 


then can be best used by means of a bott 


with a split cork. 

A great many 
keeping of their birds, while nestin 
This 


fanciers advocate 


dark boxes. is the old-fashio 


stvle. 


and advoeates the use of the g@lass-fro! 


wet with a solution 


Mr. Hankins. however, original 


nest boxes, w hereby the birds are kept 


the light, and thus can be watched at 
times. The change has succeeded adm 
bly. 
the birds to become very tame, and ¢ 


It was at once found that it cau 
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strangers visited them they were 
vild and ‘‘flighty.”” Moreover, as a 
t of the experiment, the birds increase 
hundred per cent. 

‘ visitor on entering the ‘loft’ is 
iished at the tameness of the birds 


vy come clustering about his feet, and 


S 


of the boldest will make free to 
on his head and shoulders. There 
continuous roaring of wings of the 
hundred mated pigeons, a chorus of 


wing,” and the *' flip-flap” of the tum 


Every fan-tail is a Turveydrop in 


vay,and a model of deportment. Their 


struttings and posturings are very amus 
ing to witness The floor is covered with 
some dozen breeds, which suggest to the 
mind of the novice the unavoidable mix 
ture of much blood. It is soon explained 
to him, however, that once the birds have 
mated—which is done by placing the cock 
and hen in the same cage or contiguous 


cages fora few days they are lhnseparabl 5 


wedded to each other for life. 


There is joy in the family when Mrs 
Pigeon deposits her first egg. Proudly 


she stands over it to prevent its premature 
hatching, for, on the third day after, she 
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intends to lay another. This done, she turning to her nest at the proper ho 
nestles vn upon the twain, and bland- cock bird will go in search of her, a 
compliments of her spouse pushing and pecking oblige her t 
teen days which is the wing, when he drives her back to he 

ion Mr. Pigeon is a par- and then stands guard over her. 
He even takes his turn Five days before the eggs hatch, t 
gon tl gos. The hen general- birds begin to secrete a soft milky 


from five o'clock in the afternoon’ stance in their crops. This is part 


gested food, and 
reality the verit 
‘pigeon milk,” reg 
ed by sO Many as 
myth. The you 
lings, which are aln 
always a male and 
male, on emer 
from the shell are 
yond question the 1 
helpless and jiidk 
offspring in the doi 
tic animal kingd 
For ten days both 
until nine o'clock in the morning, and rent birds feed, in turns, their offsp) 
then she trips off to chat with her neigh- taking the young birds’ bills in their o 
bors, while the cock at once takes her and by a pumping action ingesting 


place on the nest. In rare instances when soft food into the young birds’ crops. 


the hen bird displays carelessness in re- this food the young birds grow with 





re 
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rapidity, and 


ive months have 


ed over their heads they 


ulv to mate. 
uuld neither of the two eges 
or the voung die when only a 


days old, a young bird from another 


shonid be put under the squabless par 
This is done to relieve both birds of the 
if their young live, re 


GROUP OF FAN-TAILS 


food which, even 
n their crops for exactly ten days after 

eggs are hatched. If. however, it is neglected to give the old birds this means 

2 no 


f. in their next subsequent hatching both eggs will miss, and again if 


e bird is given to them to rid them of the soft food, the old birds at once com 


ce to ‘‘ grow light,” and invariably die. The young bird is the only known 
s of relief, no artificial means having been devised to perform the same functions. 


good pair of ‘loft’ pigeons will, with care, breed ten pairs of birds a year, this 
four pairs in excess of the produce of barn birds, which, as already stated, lay 
The ‘loft’ birds moult in the spring and 
Good quality of food has much to 


ver six times in a twelvemonth. 
mn, and during these periods do not breed. 
vith the suecess of raising pigeons. After twenty-five years’ experience, Mr. 
nkins has found the following to be 


! a mixture best suited to our climate: one 
hel of Canada pease, one bushel of cracked Indian corn, half a bushel of the 


y best wheat (not screenings, which are unsatisfactory), and one-quarter of a 
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A t 
<4 Z 4 4 > ‘ 
é J, rf 
ir. J 
att je 7 
a ZF Fd 
> m 
; ™ 
é. 
peck Of 1 let There Sno 
Lon tha | s on which to re 
feed fane pigeons 
\ few days prior to the hatching 


to feed the parent birds on 


bread one day old, after it las bee 
a SIEVE \ little hemp seed thre 
gular feed has the etfe 


added to the re 
the birds exceedingly tame 
welfare of the birds, gravel about tl 
hot, and eround ovster shells, first he er 
{in an oven, and then ground mode) 
fine, should be distributed in small t 


throughout the loft. 
If the old birds should comme 


? 
1 


1 t while still having voune o1 


ies V 
lay In sho 


feed, an extra nest box to : | 
be added to the cage. Water and 
should be supplied, and the cage di 
closed to keep both old and young b 
in, otherwise the young birds wil 
neglected and die, or crowded ou 


} 


their nests. The young should be t 








confined until able to feed themselves 
We have now come to an lniport 
part of our suggestions for the manag 
ment of pigeons, namely , the eare of 1 
voung squabs, which we be lieve wil 
received with interest by breeders 





this country. The young birds req 
watched daily. The owner sho 


make be 
alert that the young birds are be 


to be 
the rounds of the ‘ loft” 


mio} 1o ina ¢ enin ana should be on the 
( d and are exempt from sickness When the value of the birds and the sue 
ot the enterpr! ire considered, and when so much is at stake, it seems unnecessa 


vigilance. Pigeons fall heir to as many ailments as human 


to advocate untiring v1 
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rlect will cause a terrible mor 
it by attention and proper treat 
young? DbIrdSsS Can be reared In 
ins’s “‘loft” when I visited it, out 
ve hundred birds there was hot 
earlier stages of the squab’s ( 
entiv subyec to colas \risi 
‘ hen tne bird is) about 1 
LiKe) Lppe aPS Ih its Prod { 
ellow pus, and ‘ | 

mer on openimn the bea i 

i@ bird in a strong c | 
i oO eve and save tne! rd 

a t od ch KO »toO DU 
tna \ Chl ve COl a itiv rec 
ne the most su Ss l C1 


i t alii trick ’ { 
Yalust Its Jaws, open t nou 
iLes ‘ el @) ih T 

i ! i Dll run Gown 1 
Out t canke in 

) i ) rd scraping mo ) 

) i then ts ~ yD z= 

. \T 
i yt l isl vy i s > 
i ) rol 1 | a, a ted l 
1 
I ( OU cy ra se} ) 
1} tt) ! LIS ¢ l 
r rod 1 cooked = « 

3 1s ed on ie tab In og 0 
ads oOo ( Olt in the ¢ l 
une birds which have not be 
( lfor byt pare { ~ 

ad | | V tlie Hts Ould 
milar dose Irom the life-saving 


id and written about 


1naAS peel Sa 


methods to 


propel pursue to imsure 
ssful results in breeding. The main 
o be observed is to secure good 

i the first place, and then use dis 
vd iddgment in making the 

The breeding of toy pigeor 

ited on the same prinecip is breed 
sé ind dogs The defeets of thi 
ist be studied and overbalaneced 

per CPOSSeS That this is Mr. Han 
method is apparent from the fact 


\V of t ie Ne V 


the second annual 





Fanciers’ Club, held at Madison 

ive Garden. he SEC ired seventy prizes 

“ fan entry of seventy-four pairs of 
all of whieh were bred in his loft 
ceon-breeding the birds general 


heir constitution from their mothers, 


nowing this, the breeder ean either 


breeds he has 


ken or strengthen the 
ind. 


rbred 


Owls and tumblers are al 


Vavs 


to produce small and weak 





~~) 
iid 
mrad SI The l wion oO new bHiLoor IS 
necessary Vlen thie strain rwCCOTHIES «> 
eak or sickly Barbs, pouters, and Eng 
shi carriers vhlieh ( ) ed the } hi 
c ace yras . Ould ( 1 ) erbred 
evel rl no l } te che ‘ | ‘ 
( ~ ( ( ( > rie ail 
! ttes. s . par i o 
Dics } rs ~ ’ ! ) s 
pl ! 
Crerima lini ‘ i l ) rt til 
ore oO} ess nterbred 
Cu er-picer the « f 
man } ric yn? cClrers_ Ss lie ‘ 
rie na Leo viral ¢ ~ eed 
en Ces » hal ) hits Or propel 
at to ¢ ( mes Host in 
SSLD : a ) Ca a mea 
} } 1 
Lr Ou ( ( ( ; tip of 
‘ » « cL ¢ l ( ‘ Is 
or srered ( » De Line nost 
4) 1 1 (| ) ( 
‘ ( i rie I 
COLO = r ~ ~ ( | iues 
‘ a Uni pole ( ! } ‘ 
~ ‘ ‘ ol ial ~ 
ad ) to 
| : 
Ca ] Sui’ ! ( a 
class sp reed 


he ; Po ; o of 
t ry; Kho i no }o} tt Ith 
Enola not as keno 1 Amen 
T () Ml (4 oOrae | ! Ol 1) li © 
S na n ¢ assel’s Tllusti ited Bool of 


Pigeons Writes hie poutler 1s evond 
question one of the very finest of all the 
Lit ngeons; In Taet rE those ho tell 
is that all our fane ras e derived 
from the blue rock are in the right, then 
I would say he is at the very top of the 

(rit is ho ra i een red SHO Babia 
ch a dive nee from the original type 
isl e pout nd therefore no oi oO ; 
t umountof breeding 1itdoes. This 
Isapparel ( el Oo it Lhe ¢ Lrao 
dinary leng oO nb, t ieriul crop 
the great le rtnotleathe orthethin girth 
wid o}) ( l wa Llie iSt 1 a sure 
pouter ca es n ch tles wd 1 acdal 
tion, the love ( ors and beautifully ar 
ranged mal nes ail compine to torm a 
most beautilul and I ) looking bird 
The \ are also VCOr ventie in temper : nd 
easil tamed The standard colors of 
the pouter are yellow pied blue, red, and 
black 


The barb which was first known in 
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\ 


X XTX 


But 


CHAPTEI 


to 


anSW¢ red 


been trving 


Margare 


hand 


nave 
t 
ne t 


from old 


the white 


r Lhe 
now, with 
“2 q 1 } 

wearing folded CLOSELY 


Something nicely calculated to make 


fed 


li 


MAGAZINE 


1) 


iginally imported fr 


+} , 
il pric l 


prrcddda fe 


Oto S100 


j 


ana beau 


and 


UlLMIOSL LM portanes 


es and. satine 


led plumace and 


Leos called Oriental b 
breed of tumblers 


In solid co 


ilives ol rkey 
ic melude 
> > 


red vellow 


Ve mW mottled, 


rom 


vrenel 


{ 


CeSSHN Inter! 
Mr. Hani 


Variety 


many thions, 
l to create a 


{ 


CMADLEE 


These Pine 


thie 


Ss‘ par] umblers.” 
sIxX Inches from 


Is attempt they turn a « 


somersault 


1 


ible 
hn closing we av sav that if o 
ars do not miseuide us, the e 


breeding choice 


the 


now enjoys 


t of 


CUSLOTN 
popu 


nk 


att ‘ 
SOOT ALLATN Sale 


COUNLES 


Continent 


al 


d on the 


NIMORE WOOLSON 


me suffer more, I suppase. [ hay 


been punished enough for speaking 
did.” 
a 
you.’ 

* That 
vours, Margaret 
| come upon you suddenly. 
a hard-hearted at 
thanks to that, you can receive me W 


t wasn’t anything that conce) 


‘verlasting self poOssessi01 
whatathing itis! 


You're 


all, and 


L 


woman 





RAST 


expression vou 


and vrie 
ments 
ase 


Was hot 


voted COLONLN 


ho want Tree range 


nfortable 


was a quiver for an instant in 


ough her f 


ace did no 


per 


Pov rie 


t's throat, tl 
‘My Only thought w: 


as { 


t would be more of a home 
swered, looking off over thi 

space and the thicket beyond it 

little > 


f you must t 


But Lam not 


hardness softened a 
That is, 1 


re 


Ave 


e it would 

it slave's life again. 
onvinced that you are really going 
pat.” 
Lan 
It will kill you 
Oh 


ni convinced 


no: it 
be 
Ing is to live 


shall 


won't be so simple as that. 
simple enough to die: the 
And | shall ive 
live to grow 


ould 
lt th 
mu will 
Te 
[It will be death, all the same, Marga 
a death in everys thing save the actual 


see; | old 


ving of your breath.” 


Yes, it will be that 


ANGELS 


you 
tire you and vex you more 


hol oe I tell vou 


1 accept 
he 


that das »* palimet 


PPOTILISE 


1 did 


my 


11pS as 


: . 
to—Isiand; 


till vou are coiIng to shut vour door 


In my face, and keep it shut ind Vou as 


me it is forever. This is unreason 


A 


re not a sale 


unreason 
I we 
Why shouldn't 

W hat are | afraid 
will be surrounded by all vour 


t the he 


a Womans 


nd it’s an 


insult, too though 


as 


person to have about 


you 


COME OCCASIONALLY 


of ? You 


saf ards, your husband a ad 


eo 

7 ' 

But your own will 
} 


man power could 


is a safeguard no hu 


break; you are unassail 
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you expect to hear ?” she asked, aln 


v discovery, I admit 
Ss only just come ¢ 
evervthing vou 
vhich have bee Nn 
You love Lar sé 
ved him That is 
vent been trut 
vou didn't | 
such a& position 
rpected 
hha 
1istl 
second desertio) 
1h Th 
mong WORETL, abit 
But you do not 


yvOCeSS 


you 
untort 
an eCnoueg 
aimost ca 
vou Ippo 
any difference in my worshil 
Do vou think it’s a matter o 
me, my caring for vou as I do 
hink J enjoy being mastered in 
ing L ean’t overcome 
ays mastered other peopl 
things and circumstances, and have } 
been mastered myself 


[am going to tell you my life 


know it already. How bea 
vou look!” 
! ought to look hideous.” She 

ed about restle ssly for a moment o1 
and finally stopped, facing him, be 
he seat Her clasped 1 

he high top. 
ill make no difference what 


I ean tell you that now,” he 


‘I think it will make a 
You are not cruel,’ 


‘Oh yes, | am.” 
prepared to **T never loved Lanse,” she began, 
‘** In one way it was not my fa 
he brought Wi too young, too—too immature 


What is it appreciate what love meant; I was pe 
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mature in my feelings—I see that vou thought—about Lanse And also be 
in other things I had hig cause | am weak—ves, | confess it You 
probably, as girls are ; said vou intended to see me. f 
' 
But now that vou know how 


vy came, the blow of my me, vou won't do that 


ng What Lanse has already told Winthrop’s face remained 
is erushed by it lL had never “Strange reasoning, Marearet 
unvthing of actualevil. All know “The best reasoni 
at sort had been caref lly kept nh you, you 
ut now th 
told me to ‘take it as a lady t hers will sutfer t 
He seemed to have no idea of a * re Lhave ne 
iew of it 1 1, appeal 
no mother to g ; \ 1e Shoo 


12 I 
Aunt Katrina 


nded upon, the best I could thin 
vas to hold on to one | 


( ft, and that seemed to me right 


i 
vas silence; [ determined 
at had really happened ; 
» 1 husband or Pe 
as L could be, 
husband was to me. 
back to Aunt Katrina 
And | told nothing 
no doubt | appeared cold 
the beginning there was a 
coldness, though there \\ | that oOnlv my 
ifferine underneath: but later my e; ‘know 
coldness, it was the constant ef live on, has 
le, to erush out of existence I Whv shou 
vht my life difficult, but I had han Lam 
hat there was something my life now 
[had not loved Lanse She looked ! 
rut now Iwas finding out what love Tf vou look at me in that way Win 
for—for Ll began to love you ae throp began 
ithrop starte d, the color rushed up She left her place » stood where he 
vered his face in a flood; in his eves) was, watching her; but he was not pay 


the light of a transforming happi ine much heed now t » WAS SAV 

hich had never been there before Ing, or to anvthing that he mig 

his man, in spite of his successes, had He had the great fact Man-] 

tained much positive happiness enjoying it. It was enough for 
in life; Lanse, Lucian, many sent—after all these vears 

er idler, attained more. Happiness She seemed to see how 
inconsistent voddess by no means” she had made She came back to tft 

she always a crown for strenuous ef- stone a second time to complete her 
ery often she seems to dwell long ‘I tried so hard—I was so glad y 
th those who do not think beyond saw how you disliked me 

iorrow; there she sits and basks. ‘Tt wasn't dislike.” 


lake 


ever, she had come to Winthrop now, . ws) thought it was And | 
I 


royally, bringing him that which he ably glad. What did 
the most for. He thanked her by Garda for but because I thought you loved 


owing face, the ardor in his eyes her? That should be my penance; she 


It's nothing to be glad about,” Marea should be like my own sister, and I would 


id said, sadly. ita only another do everything that I POSSLDIY could for 


le. I tell you because I can’t en- her, for her sake and yours. she was so 
that you should believe of me what very beautiful 
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vyone now, anger had Come 


[I could not be happy How « 
put at r I was safe fb 
nd t me, and ve 
that w: » hardest of all 
You bore it well! ITremember | 
it impossible to get a word with you 
1) is, Margaret, I have never 


to falter You are not falter 


he jeasteven now l ean't quite be 
therefore, that vou care Tor me as vi 
vou ado You certainly don't eare 
‘care for you; perhaps you can't. Bu 

ittle vou do give me is precious; 
small as it is, will keep vou fr 

back to Lanse Harold.” 

inter ‘Keep me from going back 
do vou suppose [ have told you th 
Garda Don’t vou see that it is exactly th 
1 to think feeling for you—that sends me, dr 
colmprehe nded back to him On what plea, now 
Grarda : I refuse to @&o ? The pretense of 
Don't try 


But I love 


rnoon Viren sil 


piness, of having been wronged 


pa ised. Then rushed OW agalh. 


law—of separation, 1 mean—is fou 
Madam Giron’s to meet Lucian : upon the idea that a wife is outrage: 

it seemed to me th: ay that a sulted, by her husband's desertion ; 
vonderful opportunity had been given to my case Lanse’s entire indifference to 
sudde nly Lo comple te my penance to his estrangement—these 


have been 
1], and crush out my own miserable 


most precious possessions I have had 
[ could save her in your eyes (1 at any time since almost the first mon 
she meant no harm, she Was only | met you he had come back and 
lawless), and [ could Jose myseif. For, 


iought as 
for pardon, reconciliation, promised to 
t 


iave, of course, only after that the most faithful of husban 


after that,vou could | 
contempt Tor me lL believed that you what would have 


become of me? 
loved her; I didn’t see how you could should I have said ? But he did not 
hel I don’t see very well even now. he does not now; 
And I believed, too, that under all her ly erateful.” 


I can only be profow 


fancies I confess they seemed to me "es: compare yourself With amar 
strange—her real affection was yours, or that sort—do; 


it’s SO just 
would come back to vou.” 


‘It is perfectly just. Tam a won 
\ll wrong, Margaret, the whole of it. surrounded by 


all a woman's coward 
Overstrained: morbid, too.” 


and nervousness and fear of being ta 
“It may be so. I was very unhappy, about; and he is a man, and not aft 
LT had brooded over everything so long; but heart—at heart—how much bett 
at least I was trying to do what was best. am I than he? 
Next Lanse came back. And that was a stopped. 


rodsend 


You do not know.” 
‘IT consider it a part of my 
fense against my husband that I |} 
Godsend!” said Winthrop, his face never loved him,” she added. 
darkening ‘The old story! Go on now and 
ef It took me away from vo ah me that if you had loved him, he hin 

To him.” would have been better.” 

‘No, that Lean not tell you. Ev 
I had eared for him, I might have had 
made comfortable, that was all. It was influence.” She spoke with humility 
infinitely better for me there.’ ‘You sweet woman—” He left 

na Infinitely! You looked so well and place. 


You have never understood—I was 


only the housekeeper he wished to | 


happy all that time.” His joyousness She moved back. 
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afraid He stopper d whe re 
perfectly 


never 


Cally 

ad cared for him even slightly, 

have been more wuarded, would 

ealed more, spared me more 
But he 

that way 
My real 


has not 


nos, Lanse is kind 
it L shouldn't sutfer, in 

And it was quite true 
suffering 


the worst 


it has come from 


At first ] 


give up all hope of 


had plans 


c rand brighter for myself 
e, in spite of what had happened. 
plans came to an end; as soon as 
that I was beginning 
to 
straight track that lay 

hot 


discovered 


» you,all my plans turned 


one 


I did 


n the 


think I should 


ll believe that!’ he inter 


not be harsh to me! you do 
You think my will is strong 


t—it When 


second time, and 


isn isn't Lanse 
vou were 
new then that there was nothing 
it to go, go as far from you as pos 
how I 
staving be 
And I did try to 
d not stop at that hotel when I 
[I went back to the 
You kept saying, ‘Who 
aK p you,under t] rif not I 

the last And it 
that was the horrible part 


l dare d 


mything less, no matter 


discuise it, would be 


vanted to stay. 


1 on the shore 

ouse. 
iis blow 
ul were person, 
a blow 

was freedom, joy 
L will not now 
do well to change the terms,” he 
“Ete 
but will to-day, whatever it may 
I don’t 
ot daring; I don’t, in fact, believe 


not 
en. 
You 


with unsparing bitterness. 


have been. believe about 


s, fully—anything you have said.” 
ery well; why, then, should I stay 
6 You must let 
She left the place and entered the 
erove, which 


talking longer me 
she was obliged to 
hrough on her way to the house. 

the overtook her; he stepped in front 
barred the way. ‘* You have 
irkably skillfuk, I demanded an ex- 
ition; I was evidently going to make 


been 


ble. So you gave me this one: you 
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ANGELS 


how maAcenULy 


and con 


tentedly, leaving me here in my pai 


‘ 3] } | } 
So de It she said. She 


blossoming AIstes 


to 


as if in search of some rescuer. some 


] 


» ] ) 
But what does a woman like vou know 


love, after all—real love that burns and 
he on. witl ‘ yy ‘Orn 
reneral thing, the lh 
And I] , ver cd 
Margaret.’ 
moved to pass him 
‘Not vet. You have 
too well: there was 


A lawyer 


throbs 
Asa 


less sl 


went 
the 
ie knows nied 
that you were go¢ re 
ohe 
reasoned the wh« 


ease out rather too 


much reason couldn't have 
better 

had 
How often each day a 


pose | ha ce 


over ? 


done it 
‘T have 


time to think 
Sons 
wone over e@ 


And 


re heen in the S 


veryvthins 
how many 
lone vears ¢ 
** Tt isn't the t 
‘Very well. nature.” 
‘But that 


Ving that nature will stop me,” he 


me It's vour nature,” 
my 
you needn't 


suppose your 


said, 
a certain violence of roused by 


these 


with tone 


her agreement with accusations 


‘You have 


} foy le: 
ne for The 


confessed to some sort of lik 


IL shall take advantage of 


i 
as far as it goes (not far, I fear): I shal 


{ 
l 
found ition of all I 


make it serve as the 
1] 4 < 

Shall constantly attempt to do. 

He r arms dropped by ner side Ss ( ‘on- 


stantly | believe there is nothing in the 


world so cruel as a man when he pretends 
She moved off a step 


not love 


‘are for you.” 
two a 
L adore you 


to « 


or do vou, vou say ? 


Krom almost the first dav I 


saw you; yes,even from then. It is the 
of 
a o@irl: its aWwoman w 
And it is ¢ vervthing 


about vou that I love—that m 


one love mv life, and remember | 


am not ho tells you 


this—to her misery 
ikes it hard 
er; notonly what you say and how you say 
it, what you think and do, but what you 
are—oh! what vou are 


In everything 


The way you look at me, the tone of your 
voice, the turn of your head, your eyes, 
them, I love them all. 
I suffer every moment. It 


your hands—I love 


has been so 
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Vav trom 


And 


haraer 


vet, 


to touch her 
it hed a beau 
ad for an in 

* When 
n, ‘‘it has 
hard!” 


SO 


tL had sul 


you 
Orly 


and | 


too hard. And 


believ ne, then she inter 


Wilh eetness 


lt 


WO ld 


DE LIE VE you Mnakes me 
ble to think it 


hat be if we 


vere marrie d thie \ Say people ado not die 
tow.” 

came out of her trance. Iler face 
the old 
her sini r courag 


d, apprehension 


returned 
he rallied 


es that do not 
O \ “All my 

the ac f it 
Evert, 


hot 


Is In your 
how 
Tit ae 


th in 


you the 


KHOW 


ire | have 


al sS 


VOU th Vain 


you remember saving to me 
ave never forgotten it—* Do vou 
1e to die thout ever having been 


If onee, alway kept back, 


do 
hy lived, 


y lived 


re 


mo now you 


vou 


vet 


completeness. 


i bad mah 


I declare it to you; 


ant L1are the 


You nave a h 


upon 


most unselfish of 


women. 
isband who no claim 


Mar- 
A nd 


has 


} ] ] 
vou, either in nmght or law. 


garet, let us break that false 


tie. 


then! 


see, 1 do not move 
it | put it bye fore vou 


And think I 
vou think [ have not felt the t 


do vou need 


Loo Slié 


murmured, looking 
When Lanse left me, over there 


river, don’t you remember. that 


down on my knees ? It was the 


"my heart at the thought of li 
| could be freed 


that what I 


pray down To be free to think 


after that freed 
by law Was Was | 


tho igh vou should never knoy 
that would have been like a new 
‘Take it now,” said Winthr 
crasped her hand. 
But 


you 


drew it 
what I 


means to me 


she from him 


KHOW believe. What 


that for such mistake 
marriage like mine there is on t 
no remedy.” 
‘We a remedy.” 
Again she strengthened herself 
him 


ll make 


‘Do you think that a sep: 
L will use plain words, a divorce 
when it is obtained, no matter 
pretext, to 

\\ ho have loved each 


outside enable two yp. 
other unla 
marry 

‘*Unlawfully — vou make 
Lanse is the unlawful one.” 

‘That doesn’t excuse me.” 

Don't put the word excuse any 

near yourself you are talki 
Lanse; I it. And noth 


wrong that we can not possibly hely 


when 
won't bear 
garet; any one would tell you that 
something beyond our wills, we ar 
erless.” 

‘Against my love for you I n 
powerless—I am. But 
indulgence of it.” 


not against 
‘You are too strong,” 
couldn't pretend Then 
she was trembling 
From head to foot a quiver had s 
her, the lovely shoulders, the long 
length of limb which gave her the 
he had always admired so much, the 
hands, though she had felded them « 
lv as if endeavoring to stop it, evel 
the tre 
had taken them all from her control 
stood there helpless before him. 


lips with their sweet curves 


‘L can't reason, Margaret, and I wi 
in this case reason’s wrong, and yo 
wrong, that Lknow 
the power for good of such a love as yo 


you magnificent woman, not afraid 


You love me 





EAST 


if power shall not be wasted 
Hlave 


1 touch now, he he 


you I will! It was 


} ld her 
and 


sts with a grasp like iron 


yward h I hold you so, 
In reality I am 


she made no 


vled: 
But 


mdomitabie reltusal 


her eves me 


sald, 


moment, the 


ite 


contest 


love me.”’ 


i} I ive you 


rh tO make a man curse 


s, Margaret; remember that 


He 


with a foree 


ese good people!” threw 


UNCONSCIOUSLY 


have laid prostrate one 


~~ YOu 


Lo 


any 


ach, are an excep 


ub are going sulfer ; it 
these food people Who are so 


of 


rea 


ier judgement such thing's 


, } + ] 
never sult Lhemselives in 


any OF this pain; the com 


om } 
had all they 


NM arried, who have 
e way of love and home, they 


bne hardest upon those who. 


Vho are 


and 


ce vou, have nothing 
1 and sulfering, and lonely 


would never do so—oh no! 


All I 
it. Margaret 


r— "think of the 


They 
too wood, Sav 1s, let 


here he came 


»>he drearine SS of 
iv everything else aside, just think 


We are excited 


er, think of 


now: Hbutllw he Nn 


the long days and 


iout anything to brighten them, 


we really care for That breaks 


the best courage at ist, to have no 
ne really cares for 
lid not 


could 


Ver. 


als) 


make you so happy 


face remaine d unmoved. 


so!’ he went on. 


¢ for 
hout you, I 
or what to do.” 


you 
don’t know where to 
He said it as sim 
sa boy. 

Ss overcame her; with bent head she 
im, and hurried through the grove 
er way to the house. He could hear 
sob as she went. 

Kirby’s figure had appeared at the 


lof one of the orange aisles; when he 


ANGELS 


for 


rrving 


Then he 1 


He g 


i 
LUI 


Mrs. Harold 
seemed to hear 
The Doetor put his 


ratlon, ? ti 


her 


prost rmures 


Nervous 
‘Will vou go to the 
Or shall I 


house for he lp to car 


ry ner in 


‘I can carry her mysell, said Win 


throp, shortly 
lieht, | know St : t's a 


“snes 


ite 
a distance,” the Doctor answe 

But Winthrop had a 
an r h wnds hy id droppe «i WhHCONnSCLOU 


Was coming over her, ha already Comes 


the yore 


head with the closed ¢ 


the sott mass ol 
shoulder. 
The Doetor w 
» that 
| out If 
of this North 


would have 


( ral hy indred Vards 
Winthrop’s strength 


1 1 ] f ‘ 
he could have haa a Sillipse 


erner’s trained muscles he 


doubted no longer In his anxiety he 


on tiptoe, in 


Winthrop's 


or- 


advanced all the distance 
der to be able to 
arm and watch the 
Winthrop’s stret 
fect 
d, then, and 
verything ready,” the Doctor 
He | 
again 
off 
that he 
LOLS 


a trot. 


t himself down on his 
Then, after one 
He w 
was running; he wi 


but tl a 


ood 


set ould have liked LHiInk 


is y rtainly 
as fast as he could, was 
Thus trotting bravely. he passed 


out ol ont 


The Frove Was long Winthrop W ilked 
He reached at last tl 
Here the path 


lay 


steadily. 
the 


entered a his 


white-blooming forest. 
that 

fresher, unperfumed brought 
Margaret to herself. Next 
her eyes opened; they rested uncompre- 


rh, thicket bevonad 
all 


She stirred. 


hendingly on his face. 
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i 4 thicket ] thie hie Doctor and ( elestine wer 
ly 1s OuleE f ( it thie we doo) 
f , | e house Che Doctor ] id ridden do rn 
hu i} ind |} t rere | You \ f that day O pay one of 
| ( ( 1 I to Kate Lund Chat lad 
id. e disturbing influence of W 
ca ‘ H{ rupt a TAPANCE And sti rN ! 
PACE Ga ? read YSAOCG Till) to oO oO 
cue” Ma rare Ho Wa Ink ( 
la ‘ or ‘ Orne ( tool | tit ! 
t O NH e ple I ref ho o | 
1 ( Shot approve. st nee ws ! 
ai ( { lars lo MUL oO MV HeCe Ss Pr Whine to 
! Keute nnounced, wit] 
ri to { But | e) S at tine >Subject to si) 
errations o idoment lt ' 
| oO Want Strive mm) to thre Cli his fat el Lnadve \ W inthy: 
1 dic Wo ho on poor sister could have to), 
( i Bu Sie Nas gone where Lhere 
) ( l () i ! { nie eemed iS ] 
{ mia i LO Sa Wis NrOpS ind thre I) 
( ( Quick Vision o Here l iS 
; H | consider them to be. but sh, 
) ) ( ) Lrouble nd added that 
( 1 Jie I t ) lt i t t if Marcaret 4 
¢ ) ) r) t ] rt] ! IG li PON thie hara 
) ( l Irop oO had Hot vet COVE Lo 
, p ) hie T peace Vnich, s} Pave the Dox 
} It ab riche Mad, alWavs ex Sted at he 
{ , present state Phat day of happiness to-morro 
oO night not Margaret is to return to he; ( 
» | » | hia ( t hie? ) a Lanse ou ht hot to b 
p } ho to resist a) un unseemly contentions” , 
| OO AS if i Yr Gertruds NOW it remy 
( n 7 Mic Leone M (Cll aS [he i“ nired Kat) ha 
} ‘ ' ) i hove and tor had not on thre Present oceasio 
enes lhe em clence. ft the trouble to return to her thit 
! { ( t Dalanes tO inform her that her niece iS 
i ‘ ( rulaily crush PrOuUgat mn how by & harassii 7 
n { ve) throp fil person, and that she S 
1] istened o he i] it liur considered tha he and Celestine 
’ t 0 ’ S the quite enough 
‘ ce toward e hou He had Winthrop x fused thei aid. H 
( iered mseit for her sak But of ried Margaret Ip the Stairs and ac) 
( hie Vas not ll) the Cast content hia Lo he. a) | Poot, whe re ie 
his rary,” he tho only down upon the bed. It had, 
ral She by et Soon sicep, alter al] she Was again 
( CO ice hey SCIOUS 
‘ d to hay comprely led in I will wait below. Doctor, Con 
\ ( dl rt ¢ tell me, please, what vou make out 
bre hit had become The Doctor had divined a LOOK 
ho s tppeared to sleep during Lhis just quarter of an ii 
Yu s lie oKed at her aca st before th S Stricken oman, this a PUpPtiy s 
hie ened the house. ther. ‘Sin her ine man, he felt the close preset 
sleep n express it fricghten something he fully believed n, old 
é Situde as of person whose he was overwhelming love. Pla 
Stree ( ‘usted, who Nas struggled they were 


» It could bring only un 
to the utmost, and nu} ness He had no contidenc 


*e whateve 





EAST ANGELS 
yp, Simply because he was a mai lo somethin 
situations men were j ) all he could 

uuld have been no bet ; ¢ ee 
the time they did not e: i lf went oul 
called it de votion 
ron tice nee Wis 
ith a deep, tender 
had still to 
now bent over her. 


rop had gone down 


froin the long stone 


The door stood open 


‘ane 
if only she doesn’ 
alVZIng dread that 
sulfoeation He kept think 
rsokl she hi | LOOK 
own only 


Oniyv re 


vn after a while 
men together, so their 
many; they were just 
answer the purpose *T think 
vou that she will come out of 
» Doctor said “She seems 
she will have to 
but Lam almost I aval happened 
itis not gomme to be one of ; Slitnpse t i yhose door ood 
long illnesses w li sometimes fol y open; here, 
icks of this sort ] gO 
i very glad to hear it,” Winthrop pared for the journey to Fernandina 


‘Tf you would let me know Well. if he w; ( Wav at hie 


all 


ro at once 


‘to time? Thisis my New York m 


ist 
3S He seribbled it on a ecard aa Two weeks passed I , lie Doctor 


” more satisfactory to hear directly would allow his patient 1 cin her night 
» you.’ Without an Opiate to 1 ‘constant 
You are going ?” weariness into s ‘ rest 
Back to New York. Immediately.’ During this time 
Oh,” said the Doctor. T) Kast Angels 
dded, this time with the ting fall [f he had known the 
fl 


ection. throp might have ha 


I 
WV nthrop Was behaving much better Ing him of some cone 
he had thought he would. All the the Doctor gave lis 
it was now the part of every one to believed what he s: 

{ him on his way The Doctor w rallied as he had thor 


od man; he was also a High-Chure} strength had not come 
with the deepest veneration for the as her 
ty of marriage. He was a consery | 
in all things. Yes, then, in spite r, physician and 
erything, this Northerner must be » from the room 
led on his way ( ich Other On this 
\ll the same, he was ard ntly sorry for maintained the rule 
} ‘IT will write with great regulari Aunt Katrina, as 
‘he said, extending his hand in good- ment over the plain 


| 
‘I will write three times a week,” Aunt Katrina always held j 
added, with heartiness. He wanted to ‘*‘ What a pity that it should have hap- 
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her poor treasure to her 
CcioselV: the sharp eag 


a deep dent there 


before her 





nan whose picture she | 
ive heard the words her heart 
m that n the unhspeakabie te 


ness ot 


her love for him, the strey 


unCcOonSsSEeLIOU olence almost, of 


om ticle no bolts, no | 


n, could have kept hin 


tld not hear. Only 
Presence who knows all our s 

1, aching, closely hidden 
Counsellor heard Mar 
cuardian angel, is it? o 
sometimes the mother’s spirit 

elp he § dauchte r 

forgets us, I 

s Unseen Presence: 
‘+h more mereifu 

Margaret, \ 
floor, now with so 
id, now with dre 


| 
plness ve a 


as she lost he 


moment in adoring fancies: and 

pallor of exaltation 

be succeeded by 

when, pron 
ld again 


ee 
Would De 


vhat the Unseen Presence 
ight in the faintly lighted room 


t one word of reproach. 


Women who love but onee 


.- women 
served, restrained, apparently cold, lo 
they love at all, like that. 
\s she herself had said, ‘‘Oh, not 


care so much! 

And again, in her self-abasement, s 
had moaned, ‘It is of such that the g 
are made # 


a moment. Some of the good, nodoubt. But th 
c, down beside the iounge 


who can feel temptation in its utmo 
her arm and head upon it, and force, and yet resist it, stand higher, Mar 





EAST ANGELS. 
in those who have never felt it at vhere it had been 
nly in small degree They 


i, 
are ‘** When she 


VLiOse remember 


¢ 


COMmMeS 
veet 


some of these saints in \ itand we 
vhen find it there 


IS anotlhie 


yveasts nothing answers 
tion Calls But there 


ss, that which, after 


and tl 


LON pain % 
and struggle, comes with 


chested old 
' ‘ 
vietory ardently, like the Doct 


These tempests of f ] 


iercely torturing like the Doctor. too 


relapses riage should be ] 


hela mnadissol 
Slow olina High-Churechman and the Vermont 
vard self-control again, the mer- Calvinist were agreed at least in this. Mis 


COURS but when 
once they had been made, there was no 
remedy in this life: of this she Vas sure 
vould at the But how if one happened te 


il¢ 
Ss, tne longing love the 
»pelessness, and then the slow 
tov 
Unseen Presence had no rebukes at takes were ple ntv, of 


only pity the most 


~w that this 


tender 
vas a last strugele 

this conscience » be bound 
h torn and crushed, come out upon the rack meanwhile a woman, [¢ 
and of right—that instanece—how then Margaret 


i 


Vas Ob 
l hich, were this inte 
d be plain wrong. And Marga The dress-make r, aiter looking it 
f knew it also, yes, even now — tear-wet face {Y and dropped down 
knew (and rebelled against it on her knees he dark corner to 
should come out on that hard prayer.” But for th irst time in 
from that side go forward life she found no words ready; what, it 
be blindly. she pray for That Marea 


ret might die ? She 


ior 1 That Lanse might be taken 
y were pl lat | murderou 


is sound, even if you 


st ibbornly : there deed, should 
for her no hope of happimess is too fond of her 
wrned make-believes and substitutes 

ere no better because the 


es. She could endure, and she must 
and that was all She 


“taken argarets love 

could see rit > | I ne t WwW very wel 

ther before her now than the next Lhe would not So all she said 

n her path. But that was the way ‘*O Lord, help her!” very fervently. 

from ste drea Then she got up and bris| 
applying restoratives 

A week later, 


p to step only 


v1) about 
always the same effort: that 
d be her life 


a 
] 
i 


w he Hl Mareare 
her room for the first time, Celestine, at 
ork there alone, restoring 


did not come fully to this now 
love still tortured her; she still wept, 
vept. 


W for her own 
And then at last the merciful satisfaction that folded 
der scented 


speckless, laven 
nee gently touched her hot eyes and order over every inch in 
airing heart, and, with the picture which her soul delighted, found upon the 
in her hand, she sank into dreamless- hearth, mixed with the » burn- 
a lethargy of exhaustion ed bent metal fragments that had onee 
When Celestine ventured to steal softly been gilded-—the 

in hour later, she 

1 is 


1@ ASICS, SOTIIE 


top of a little frame 
found her charge, She knew then that the last sacrifice had 
gure of snow, on the floor, the been accomplished A 
p-light shining across the white throat, tail: but to women the dé 


small one, a de 
tails are hard 

only place where its ray touched her. 

The New England 


} } 
Hosel_esslv, 


est. 
woman bent over 

Then she lifted her. As 
did so the little picture dropped ; she 
no need to take it up to know whose 


was there. 


Celestine thereafter thought of Marea 
ret with almost the saline reverence (ner 
highest for human beings) which she 


cave to missionaries 
this was rica 


She had the Nothing, however, could have made the 
yoman. dress-maker put any of these feelin 
placed Margaret in bed: then lift hers into w 


Missionaries to Af- 


** Poor child!” 
old maid’s mute ery. 


of a woman fora os of 
sie vords. not e% 
¢ the picture with a delicate modesty 


hHitaite Ones, 
ich there was no one there 


spoke n to hersell 


atone. Kor 
pure and be autiful 


StLbD- 
to see, she ject, 
itit hurriedly back into Margaret’s hand her spinster mind dimly recognized that 
ithout looking at it,and laid the hand it was the most beautiful thing it had ever 


aS 1t W: and 








comfortably 


Mi 


Harold } 
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too 


staken, 


ithrops am 


\ now 
Kast An 


vest rooms, and 


had brought with 


present seemed 


evening’ 1} 
Rutherford’s sitting-room, which 
agreeable change for all Mrs R 


ford herself 


had improved wonde 
Sl] e het he pre VS arrival, 
Concerning these letters of 
Winthrop the Doctor felt 
SCL SE I responsibility that 
wrote them and rey 
ing each phrase from ever 
point of view before his flow 
y1d-fashioned quill finally set it de 
This last result of his selection 
fittest, W iInthrop received one mor 
breakfast He rea : then star 
and went throug! 
Ing occupations ¢ t hneavements 
everv hour. But davs end; alw: 
last ten minutes at night will 
r how one may put it 
throp put off his until after 
But one o'clock found him ecaugl 
he was aione before his fire: 
longer prevent himself from takin 
that letter again and brooding over it 
He imagined East Angels, he imac 
Lanse; he imagined him in Aunt K 


na’s pleasant room, with the 


brig 
evening fire sparkling on the hearth 


Aunt Katrina herself beaming and h 
and Margaret near. Yes, Lanse ha 

thing; he had always had evervt] 

» had never worked an hour in his 
he had pleased himself invariab 
had given heed to no one and yields 
no one: and now when he was force 
last by sheer physical disability to iv 
home, all comfort, ali devotion aw 
him there bestowed, too by the very 
sons he had most neglected and wro 
‘Unjust! unjust!’—this was his 
thought 

If it had not been for the fear that 

all the time fettered he would 

thrown everything to the winds and 
ed again for Florida that night: he w 
have s ept he woman he loved on 
that house, and borne her away s 
where anv whe re and he should } 
felt that he was justified in doing it 
Margaret he had always to reckon 
that determination of hers to do what 
right, even in the face of her own desp 
And as to what was right he had ni 
been able in the least to confuse her 
change her, as a man can often chang 





Pili. 


OvVves 


: ‘ 
and had see 


Kor there 
Lanse him 
ot seem to him 
elit, as it had seemed to 
fit was to happen, it was 

| rhe could do would 
Meanwhile the chance 


It came across him suddenly 


probably be quite 
‘uss 14 With him; he would say, 


die 


as you 


you know, I can’t quite to 
ou: butif things are Say, 


tlv appreciate ho very conven- 
, of 
‘a natural change.” 


the 


Would be, 


He ealled it 


it a fool, 


Lanse had no fe: 


) “a 
he said, could fear 


rot at 1: ‘ 
The brilliantly 1 

him; but 1 
York. He w 
y-white house 
it had 


is how 


up ist and went to 
ighted street 
ie Was not thinking 
as thinking of that 

in the South, the 
fond of, but 


CLOSE d to 


been whose 


him, perhaps for 
ibly, though he 
for Lanse’s death, he had not the 
Both 
irgaret had the sense of a long, 
before tl 


For, unexplain: 


test expectation of it in reality. 
M: 


em, There would be 
ve, no relief, nothing unusual or 

only the slow flight of the long 
id years, and that would be all. 
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wat 
bbl, 


lered st 


hooked 
adeciared 
old 
1 
} 


tla 


IS Teatul tie 


his 
hi 


i i l lis aeep 


eve S, i} id the predominance how over the 
atening aspect ol bulk His ro 
for he had carried li 


learning to make them 
him; within reach, too, was the 
volume of Mino outlines. But at present 


he was occupied with neither of t he 


these, 
the cont f 


Vi itemplation of 
I 


WW 


as absorbed 
bird, 
the palm of his right han 
veying it thou 

it ne 


in a 
Phe little creature lay extended on 
1; Lanse wi 
ir ehtfully, while 
stroked his thiek short 
Way that was hab 
He much of 
not sure about thi 


that 


itual 
KHeW birds 
sone. It had be ot 
the barren by one of 
his men, and he had given the fellow 
piece of his mind, too, abo at at! To shoot 
bhi Lihat not to 
detested that. The 
little dead songster was very beautiful; | 

| 


was 
nosh 


afternoon on 


a 


irmless creatures 


used as food | 


were be 


4tbse 


a3 11S 
tiny throat was like dark 


Lis 


ereen velvet, 
plumage of brighter green and 
Margaret sat 


gold 
near a table wl } ield 
wing. He 
dress of pale soft silk, the old gleam of a 
few jewels, the mist of lace—all 
as it had been in the house on t) 


7} | ae 


one of the lamps; she was s« ! 


this was 
i@ point 
At the corner of the hearth was Aunt 
Katrina; as Winthrop had imagined, she 
had a very beaming face 


one 


cared 
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Kirby had 
He had h 
ffee: he had 
ickeammon 


hen he had 


RAISING 
tANK 


veen the Sierra 
ins and the 1OIst me 
arid zone 


the 97th 


"ad inate as the 
The l 
and 1 


as semi 


and IVving tween 


‘ist meridians I properly designate 
arid. 

arid belt much drier 
eastern. West of the st 


unl 


The western portion of the 
than the 


meridian the 


ell Is 


land is, as a whole rriculture, 


owing to insuflicieneyv of rainfal 
from the 95th meridian the ra 


and the 


the 97th me 
fall 
along 
10 of 
win 
17 
au 
13 
the 
he Sierra Nevada 


mut 82 Pw which 
e autun 

meridian, a 27 inches, 

mn and 

about 

the 

Denver, about 

lying between 

‘he pecul 

the 101st 

letermil by the direction 

the 


country 


1 ] {} 7 
and physical config 


the The prevailing 


on the Pacifie coast are westerly. 


Sweeping over the warm Japan stream, 
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Aunt Katrina had enjoyed his y 
But eve 
she enjoy the presence of herb 


) 
airwavs en yJover 


a dl 


now 


1 his visits 


sat leaning back and lookin 


Ih placid Ssatistaction, holding u)D 


while. aeeordit to her custom, hie 
silken hand-sereen between her fac 
the fi 


‘Oh, isn’t this comfortable 2” she 


ist 


outa 
‘And to 


we were W 


at I exclamation of sheer ce 
think how many years, 
ithout vou!” 

fied about this bir 


“i'm 
Gretche 
ed **T wish vou wo ild write to-mo 
If 


deseription, now 


not satis 
n,”’ remarked Lanse, still 


to Greeno abo 
ll dictate the 
time.” 


it it for me. you 


to 


And then his wife put down her 
and rose to get pen and paper. 


IN THE PLAINS 


WILKESON 


the 
During 


they strike coast 


heavily laden 


vapor. the summer, when 
land is warmer than the water. the n 
ure these winds carry is not preci] 

in crossing the Sierra Nevada Mount 
Mountains, nor is it 
the 


lains, where the air is heate 


or the Rocky 


cipitated in arid basins, or on 
parched } 
if by a furnace In the winter thi 
The air is « 


eeps over the Coast Ran 


is colder than the water. 
ed 
mountains. Precipitation sets in. 

the Nevada Mounta 


westerly winds sweep across the 


it SW 


as 
cro mierra 
the 


basin lying east of that mountain systi 


and strike the Rocky Mountains, e 
ing generally of three lofty and para 
ranges. The excessive cold encount 
on these snowy heights, where the 1 


stands far below zero for mont 
the last 
from the 
appear, leaving a cloudjess sky over 
The truth of this theor 
shown by the snowfall in the mounta 
fifteen to feet pac 
the Cascade Mountains 
ton Territory. 


ecury 
wrings particle of . precipita 
moisture clouds, and they ¢ 
creat plains 


Krom twenty of 
w falls in 


Washin 


the Sierra Nevadas is almost as creat 


sno 


The snowfall 


iil 


the third range of the Rockies I have se¢ 


sixteen feet of snow in the timber; in 


second range, seldom more than six feet 


{ 





talk was of cattle, 


CATTLE-RAISING 
than three or 


, 
storms that ¢ 


re not more 


he C 


rain 


-over the arid plains dur 


he 
il 
UnNCchan oe 


mai a grazing country, it 


} 


1d 
the gra 


remain ar 
July 
es is dry It has 
Nature 
f 


labor of 


SS 


on 


{ 


has Hot 


pro 


h her la 
id land, hast 
rrowth of the gerass, and brought 
After the gr: 
ily dry, every rain that falls in 


SS 1S 


y m iturity. 


by washing out some of its nutri 


his being so, it is easy to see why 
s that fall in lat 
dreaded the 
rain falls after the or 
stronger cattle ean live through 


»summer and au 


by cattle-raisers 


“_ 
ttle iss is 
iny Winter, it matters not how se 
“ovided | 
Sut if 
been washed out of the 


range not 


IS 


] a large portion of 
has 
sasonable rains, and this dis 
followed by a hard winter, many 
rim cattle die. 
eat suf 


S« yak “d 


ids of range and pil 
p ssible for an animal to 


quantities of dead, water 
to supply the fire of life with fuel. 
i@ the winter of 1871 and 1872 I en- 
the handling of Texas eattle in 
ni-arid belt of Kansa [ had pro 
o food for my stock. I knew that 
ould and did winter on the plains 


th and west of where I was: but I 
a ditference 


KHOW 


~ 


that there w 
nutritious qualities of the different 


aS 


I did not understand the 
the climate of the 
ie effeets of rain falling on 


senil 


stupid of me, of course, but 
My neighbors 


bright Germans, intelligent English 


plenty of company. 


and keen Americans from almost 
in the Union. We 


band, young, strong, and eager. 


State im were a 

ve gathered into our wretched hoy 
nights, and the pipes were glowing, 
cattle, cattle. The 
of steers off the range at six cents per 


nd, live weight, made the previous 


ng, were strongly dwelt upon. 


I was 


IN THE PLAINS 


ptions, kindly allowed 
a Yording Is 
bli 


© p 1 
le pur} 


Ose Of 


opportunities to st attle, the " 


CIT) Ce il 
until Mareh, and tl 


months 


Zal | lasted 1e cold 


longer 
Bhs 


ti¢ 


stormy weather for two 
‘Pee wie sax aa 

of M Ly. ] 
s tl 


herd lost less than 50 per cent 


isS until the mice 


Tk Xas hie rds hie ld in 


Kansa were heavy Hardly a 
, and 60, 70 
and 80 per cent losses were common 
spring learned that 
hi avy b ef cattle, held on the Smoky, Cot 
tonwood, and 
frozen the range, 
ans had saddled tl 


home. The cre 


we rrea 


had been 
the 


and 


rivers 
that 


horses 


Arkansas 


zen on and Tex 


er rone 
: i ‘ 
lammed with the 


The 


. . 
he stench of decaying ant 


KS were ¢ 
deeaving CAreAaASSeS of eatt e air Wiis 
] ] 
he Vith ft 


T 


Starving ca 


VV 
} } P 4 ] , 

mais ne erueities of the business of 

) ] 1 ] 

le to death were vividly 


t from 


town 


tt 11h 
very 
to railroad 
} ] ly 

Lick he 


er the Kansas 


Vagvonu sen 


pressed On me, 
the 


Wi 


cattle r s s 


loaded 


mer bankruptey Stal ‘dd OV 


ange 


iS with next sum 


plains and struck men down. 


bie Was that none ol 


grass 


blue-joint 


feed unless it were made it 


us knew that the fall rains had washed 


the 


none of 


nutriment out of it, and us 
W that 


hard wint 


‘ars there 


durit 


Ire 


ten ye 
far West. 


iy re 


Kn about once 


IS er 1” 


which the mereur nodes Ss into 


the 


bulb of the thermometer, and blizzard 


ses blizzard over the plains in WICK 


les 
that 
food, 


suecession. Some of us learned the 
at 
the cattle 


erected sheds, 


son ones others, who claimed 


needed protection, not 
ed to 


under then 


whieh proy be death 


ACKINY 


id tried it 


promptly 


traps, the cattle ‘* st 
during cold weather, ai agallh, 
and went into bankr Ipte! 
tl As it 
so a less degree, 
A 
ed by a hard winter, kills the eattle held 
on Northern ranges by the thousand. 


after 
vas In Kansas 

the 
vet autumn, follow 


ie second venture 
it 


‘cattle country.” 


In in so-called 


IS 





States 
more 


seen 


, } f 
' CrFodDs OI 


extensi 
W yoming 
Ttah, 
noeton, 
or 594,714 less than there 


351,974 more than 


Me 


Oregon, and Washi 


roma, | 


1da 


and but 
tnere were 


W York, 


e young State of Kansas. 


hich is never spoken of as 


unoccupied western 


rrazing lands li - 


e eastern or agri 
the fasl 


boast of these unit 


bee at 


has 
lands, and to assert, with intense si 
hat w 


oppressed. of 


isfaction. t room for 


that the acrict 
Stazes are : exhaust 
land that figures so brightly on th 
is but an arid tract scantily covert 
herbage. <A large portion of it les 


water that 


ittle 


mote trom it has no 


all. even to e orowers;: othe 
still others 


, , 
tions are sandy aeserts; 
] ‘ 
i 


How lerge an area ¢ 
uninhabited West is available for ¢« 


ine plains 


raising ? An accurate answer can 1 


given to that question, but [I wil! 
factors 


the 


vital 
value of 


. } 
some facts that 


are 


estimates of the r 


ground. 
On t 


he trail, when the cattle er 

off the Texas ranges are travelling n 
they are driven an average of fif 
miles per day—some days a little n 
some a little less. They are the 





CATTLE-RAISING ON THE PLAINS 


Onee the 
alle V veg 


] + ry ] 3 ] 
aestruction Will annuarry 
1 
\ 


nd farther from the wa 


rass Within grazing 


Pia 
ais 


um 1S destroyed, and the 
valueless. 
do 
in 1881 


clouds eoursed. 
erass in this 

me of overstoeking 
s from the river, 

rrasS 1S as cood 


rhe native grasses 
the pastures heavy; 
During the ry until w all these meado 


northern Mon 


stand close grazing, as 
the Eastern States do. 
irrigated, or the grass 


summer of 1871 I was in 
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endeavor 





real reason Tor Opposing the oy; 


Lis tne trail, W! h isthe danger of oye 





! 1 ine the Northern erazinge grow 
Heient hay Texas men are allowed to drive 
plo ( wid plus voung steers there. They drea 
Ing from 200,000 to 500,000 young 
drive from mnua ly driven North to feed on ; 
ym 75 0 to that they all realize will, under t 
ree proportion of sent land laws, be speedily overs 
CO heifers und eventually destroyed, and de 
\\ ure seca D\ the greed of the cattle men, 


irket \t Underlying all talk of renting th 
Con n, held in lie lands, or of buying them, and 
ISS44, t L¢ is Cathle and all schemes cone rhing the ¢ 
dyoc x tion to be made of the public doma 


-frowers 
ure 


Lhe 





CONnLYO 





| )OS t on t eatt ro ng associations, and thi 
( ( ere infect it the number of eattle that shall 
} t USID : iowed to vraze on it The spectre { 
asserted ever present to the Northern eatt 
t d ing of ers is Overstocking All talk of t 
the trail oO i sire to conserve the publie domain i 
Phe Spanish fever They desire to secure absolute po 
iS ¢ but l Of the range and if they succeed, 
N hn sto no \ is surely stop agricultural s 
‘ eh ( from entering the arid belt to aequir 
Loy 1 lying farms along the streams as if 
" passed. and owned the land in fee-simple. 
‘a ‘ e | » par During the few vears last past « 
‘ tha yoth hew ranches have changed hands free 
} endeavoring very extravagant prices he pri 
I nd fears beef has been high, and the profits o 
L State laws in’ tle growing or grazing exceedingly 
ti d the di Nn During this same time the tendency 
ca n to inv been to the consolidation of indis 
( d for the eattle owners into corporate associat 
‘ eattle tra suuld for the more economical administra 
ich many of the business. Corporations can 2 
inconstitutional, and age the business of growing cattle « 
zing ground to the er and better than individuals, pro 
Southern sto CrOV the active officers of the company hol 
ited so that they ean stock, for which they have paid either n 
hat are stro enough ev or eattle But if the stock is held 
ters of the North Kastern men or by foreigners, and 1 
bu \ id butfalo agents on the plains do not own st 


for which they have paid, the st: 


ck OL t 


ockin ecattle-growing association would be a 


i cure fron as valuable as that issued by some ol 
n herds, as no native silver-mining companies of Colorado 


CrAZInNe The reason for the high price of ea 


d live. The Spanish during the past four years has never be 
The Northern fairly stated that Eastern invest 


ssert that the understand it For three 


SO 


opening could it. y¢ 








als 














CATTLE-RAISING ON THE PLAINS. 


is to 1884 the West did not make : erass under snow. 
cro The failure of been frozen into soli 


Vreeallis 


\ POP 
f. and tl price 
ice ISS+4 lar 


Lhe 


al 


xas tothe N I or Nebraska or Indian Territ 
vded wi stock = ferred [na 
North to be used proved to] 
The 
rreat, and so near the 
» carry, that during 
O from 500,000 to 
male and 
mu 
Lhe past 


Were 


and eariy 


o assert that occupied the land 
rattle have left have told me that during 
erazing of now was deep on the ¢ 
past. In a suit and the cold was most 
would have been said that occasion illy 
The bones severe that large | f hardy Indian 


vusands Of them lie bleaching on the ponies died, IS a Well-KnOW act that 


flanks of the foot-hills of Indian ponies ; i rea g ‘degre 


Lt 
itain ranges ; they pave the bottoms of cold thar 


iry pools; they are scattered among American horses can 

nes standing below the eternal snow gree of cold than e: 

of the Roeky Mountains; they lie where the latter are r: 
disjointed, wolf-gnawed fragments on It is estimated that 2200 eattle were 
arid, buneh-grass ranges ; they are driven or carried into Montana and Da 
tered over the short buffalo-grass, low kota during 1884. The larger portion of 
monuments of man’s inhumanity this stock was brought on to the range to 
the dumb anim ils he has arrogantly be fattened. They were young steers It 


med charge of; they have died of is also estimated by competent authorities 


lngver they have perished of thirst, that 100,000 of the 220.000 eattle that en 
] tered the far Northern range during 1884 


en the icy breath of winter closed the 
ams; they have died of starvation by were young native cattle from the corn 
tens of thousands during the season States. The number of ‘‘ through” eattle 
+ 


hen cold storms sweep out of the North that were included in the great herd of 


ind course over the plains, burying the Texans no man ean tell. The 
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modest me 
d live in comfort 
money for hi l age Hee 
hundred head of stoe t 
feed from fifty t 


meat 
] 


opposed to Tre 
h, 
associations do not sei 
its and all the mea¢ 
will surely do if they « 


aim of all ea > CYrOoOWIN 


breeding associations which operate in 
It to secure the water rights in t 


country, and the natural mead 


grazing land of high altitude 


plains the water determines the vy 
of the land In the highlands thy 
plenty of water; but hay is an arti 


+ 


prime necessity to the man of smal 


| me 
who seeks a home. So when an unoct 
pied meadow is found in the rane 

b, -rrowing association, one of t 
employes of the association is instruct 


to homestead or enter it, which he } rompt 





A BIRTHDAY. 


When he procures a patent from 


bottom |] 


e land to the 


nploving him Anot ler poor 


Sen i} 


deprived of a home 


are 
"raising eat 
semi-arid 
itable. There are plenty 
and intelligent peop 


bhecountry 1s health 


ic 


id schools in every toy 


purchased on reason rms, amounting 


A BIRTHDAY, 


BY JENNY POULTNEY BIGELOW 


() BIRTHDAY of the long ago, 
The joy th if filled my bosom 


But makes th 


he irk m the wor 
With whicl » day verflo 
Like bird in safely shelt 


Within mv arms 


The bird to safer shelter flown 
lone 


The nest is empty, and alon 


I make my broken hearted moan 





d ie law did 
Washington 
lo ¢ 


not 
about 
o into etfeet, in 
What are you going to 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 


Out ho are Vou going 
and seemed paral yz a 
When I replied that I 


ment 


about thie 


d tl 


WOPrKEYS 1 


l answer 


others 

The look of 

face convin me that hie 
practical polities, 1 

e One hor did 


4e them to pass as 
rudiment 


lanted 


ches 1 


ary bran 
Without serious deti 
the body-politie, meet with any | 
that Ephra 
joined to his idols, and left him to 
lan of *‘ how not 


Cc pt On | concluded 


4 } 
LO ado 


ecame 


known that t 
ixed fact, and that 

been held at 

ni charge, there was 
CUrLOSILy tO Set the new appol 


they of 


heir advent in 


peehn men an entirely 


from) ours, t 


VAC 


would hardly been 


more interest There was somet 


« xtraordinary in appointing LO i 
the pu y11e 


own to 


service a 
kn the representatives of 


redtime, Ward 


cathered from ey ry 
that the 


representative of th 
from a time-honored custom 
ly became the discus 


centre of 


uation, 


spect 
at this time had been p. 
thie 
removals 
only for e 
policy of the sur 


roughly weeded out, not it 
reneral and sweeping 
been 


ves had made 


the VIN 
, and it therefore afforded it 
i lligence, and standing « 


standard of compat 


by which to judge the new appointe« 


The annual allowance made soon 
the Ist of July gave the office ar 
creased foree that year, and there 
therefore an early opportunity to ea 
the law into execution. 

The two persons first appointed, sel 





A POSTMASTER’S EXPERIENCE OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 


the St, 


and both were 


1: 17 
t on eleibile 


he highes 
prove satisfactory, 


dismissed, one for intemperance, 


neral unworthiness, 


nee Vilhout 


and aDs 


s hours rhese two 


vared with two oth 


hnetes oce 


iaw went 


happen d, were thor 


ilives OL the Old system ol 
Pe See er ee 
aras TOP Tallhnrul party service, 


» proved, in this Instance, t by 


PS and SOO, Carn Te | AadVahce 


plion 


, 
ib and quick perce} 


I entered upon the duty of admin 


pre 


for 


Wilh eoneelved 


doleful 


VOUS 


nts made at 


COTILUNAE 


peeh CONSOLING 


but with the cer 


| things must have 


’ rye 
and that all is well that ends 


I replaced the dismissed men with 


next on the list, and with this unfor 
te episode the unfavorabl , 


law ended Only a sing! 


P this character oeecurred dur 


usuing two years, and these, with 


rease growing oul OF a CGISposi 
» incur debts which the employe 
rt possibly liq uidate, and which 


strength of lis offi 
the 


two and one 


vals during the 
which t has been in op 


and embracing a total « 


} 
issumed on the 


sition, constitute sum total of 
sixth 
LW 


] 
Sin ue ke 


ra 
of about sev 
ve appointments. 

one of the number has failed to se 
‘avorable report at the end of his 
probationary period, and all 
1 of that time have been recom 

for permanent appointment 
S re} 
record kept by the different superin 


port has been made upon the 


ts to whom they have been assign 
Who, themselves appointees of the 
system, and most of them party men 
strictest sect 


,could hardly be sus 


ot 


undue leniency or favoritism 


Ing up their estimate of the six 
work. 
of 


the assistant superintendents, 
ho was known to be hostile to the law, 
ind who was sharply critical in his esti 
new 
nto my otlice one afternoon, in the ab- 


nate of the work of the men, came 


sence 


sent 


mien, 


hi intendent, 


ol 


Is li V5 SAT 


on hii 
d that Mr. A 


who had 


ot months, 


Was exc 


1e1y SIX Movs 


raraiess O: th 


eS ¢i 


Informed him that 


ths’ probationary period had been 


a& permaneln 


is hol my 
rovernment 


Liiis 
tee found 


Linnie 


f practical 


reasonable trial such 


ported to me lor disn 


that I should require 
ry evidence of the man’s 


MIS mabdility Or madispo 


vork assigned him, and that 


‘t to be ascertained and repor 


serve pro ress OL the 


1h question, 


»>wW 


marked 


ed 


improveme nt, and at the end of si 


later he 


COCKS 


1h nths 


he joined with the superintendent in cor 


aqially recommending the man I 


t ¥ 


retention 


or pt rina 


hent appointme he hor 
the 


aroused his American 


responsibi 


Lily 


clerks stin@® with lim 


nal hon 


and his perso 


seeing 


that justice 


standing he came int 


believe, a strong 


prejudice 


have grown stronger had he found a dis 


position on my part to keep an appointee 
of the new system beyond the time allot 


ted to others who failed to come up to the 


fy 
rood OLCce 


average standard of 
Little by lit 
the re 


WOrkK, 
} } } 
tie the ice Was broken, and 


new 


‘lations between the old and the 
The 
{} 


men became less strained. civil 


ed, not 


i-mhas 


WW 
WW 


service men” ere joked and cha 


unpleasantly, about being ‘*sehoo 
ters,’ and were plied with absurd ques 
tions picked up from the opposition pa 
pers, W hich teem with impossible q 1eslions 


and burlesque examinations; they sensi 
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] 
appre hension : 


Vigor 


former ¢ ] ymetimes 
flice-seekers and their 
sence from their hotels or 
the necessity for their 
House, \ » the bur 


un 


cording |y noth 
music, and receive day 
ceaseless throng of office see 
friends Krom early morn t 
came singly, in twos and 
lozens, and in dozens 
) te influence they re 
d and the number of votes they « 
being trolled had been accepted at their ov 
ed con ate, the Republican party in our 
would have had such a majorit: 
left t« 


tunate Democrats but to move to ma 


thing would have been 


unanimous. Some of these inter 
erminated in a manner that would 


‘tling to the applicant, coul 


t 
been as star 
| 


iave heard the conversation, as it 
disgusting to my self, who. less fortu 

took than he, was bound to stay and | 
ereame After a long and fulsome enecomium 

v duties the merits and political solidity of th 

fal plieant, and a full statement of his 

services to the party in his ward 

would be dismissed with the remark 

oO mastering the they wished to see me personally 
iad also to learn few minutes. The door would seare 
v of them were al be closed before I was saluted about 
In this work, asin follows: ‘‘Say! we don’t want that fe 


found that there was appointed ; he’s no good. We want 5 





4 POSTMASTER’ EXPERIENCE OF ( 


} 
oO ShHnOoWw up 


rinted We had t 


KhHOW, into 


pel sO 


\ Triends 


1 


il eandi 


pbsenece, il 


ap 


Vile for party 


ance 


therefore could thou 


} | 
thus Shame 


Miah 


W ften an in 


iso 


VhO Thad prob 


more 


and 


Coll 


T 


i 
it b 
to | 


fe 


eKers, and Liol 


one of 


| Wo ild d SHAISS 


1\ ‘O 
l 


to recelve anotle 


unequal 


1h ny 
uUling V 


aw 


] 
if 


] + 
tto ao so. li 


l | cd SIPEK 


] sta 


cable, if not unj 
mena hearing 


but 


Time s 


Ui 
4] 


il 


the 


System, 
hard. 


It were 


nd needed employ 


; : 
that my appoint 


poor, a 
ved 


ap 
fo 


] 
1e¢ 


] num 
to 


thie 


a large 


4 


? c 
tne removal Ot 


That I 


} 17 
considerable 


meant 
cong 


of 
» exclusion of my own 


employes. Was 


in 
th 


any number 
( mplovés to the 


or prospective, the \ 
- 


persuad 


present 
thems¢ lves to be 


re that 


d come singly and for cause only, in 


p. 
in 


iZallon vacaneles 


Li 
in 
lozens and scores, as they had 


lly anticipated, never did fully come 


id OL DY ¢ 
Ol 


me to them until the advent of the new 
extinguished the last | 


iow obtaining a place through 


ingering hope 


] 
dé 


) 
} 
} 
i 


some 


voritism or influence. £ 
nm 


\ er } 
The change that followed the ado 


1 


DLION 


! 
the 
lared to hope, although I had expect da 
creat deal. at first the usual 


protest when some man unknown in local 


new system was greater than I had 


Ss 


There was ie le 


Y 
I 


political circles was appointed through 


an 


ac 


ser 


not 
peen devo 


details 


ag 
which, if properly 


IVIL SERVICE REFORM 


the examinati 


or 


\ 


nat 


for 


orter 


t trom press ire tor piaces Was 


he relic 


and grew more marked when 


onee, 


¢ 
t 


ecame known that no exceptions were 


cle 


yr 


Scblnidt 


LILY ¢ ba 


Mh 
| 


e 
IS Oli 
Lhe places CX nip by hauWw 

filled by 
this 
the 


apport 


rrade, and 
} 
‘oOmOotIOn, and 


the 


unt by 


vice eligi and 
in the exact 


hing W 


ssed, begin 
Lo the 

respondin 
notification to re port to the oflice 


. : 
tf, and Working 


less there was ad 


pointment, or unle some one 


ur certified possessed peculiar 


lve or experience rendering him more 


mediately available and val 


t 


viedo 


rst ol 1e 


Th 


, 1 , 
would be made 


frroup 
that 


| 1 
Ose above fill, 


al no 


vavs selected K 


~oOmotions from the inside 


of 


ring effect, 


stead from the outside has had an 


| h iS lhsure d a service 
isly given to applicants 

ed to the 
constantly 


S al 


} 
otherw Ise possible 


t Vast ace 


that 
othiee, 
Importance 


that 


are 


not individually 


irge 1 


reat Dub making 
indefinable something 


il 


rregate 
r( od 


t 
t 


ended to, makes 


» and which, if neglected, gradually 


erVIC 


ads to demoralization. 


It was not alone the pressure for appoint 
of 


he head 


nents that so severely taxed t 





( t [ do not believe that a 
} } ¢ 
re tt 1 ¢ ne pa nce md tem 
! 
officer ¢ a a isedt tha ! 
oO it son hnusua Du ! 
i i mn ho ) ness it wa to 
| imedtiat remo Ol Sori hol 
ih eMeient « out 1rOSe ¢ VPreAK 
te) ! stand) iL ¢ h there is ho 
1 | , 
( ma fe) and Us¢ Uness 
. | 
e offic id been es shed vears 
oft al | ] t ree «| 
vf rvic wad 1 excellent 2 or 
() no stte { ice ( en to assatl 
his ) eal fidel to the party it was 
I 
( ded that as a voter and contributor 
hie ! t it the place was wanted 
) r man v worker In one 
instan¢ n attack is made on a clerk ol 
the highest character and responsibdility, 
wind of known tovaity to the and 


party, 
summary removal demanded, to make 


le { » 
K falter Was 


for 


LiInan Who one wee 
police court, a candidate 
york-house honors 


It is impossible fora man of eandor and 


inbiassed judgment to look back over 
four 1 rs’ of an office having 
large pati ea iv that he has not 
! ( 1 st ( h his appointments 
t I ean re ( the situation fro Lie 
dvaneced stand-point I now occupy, and 
sav, with much confidence, that [have not 
made a mistake in my removals. I start 
ed out with the determination to mak 
removals only for cause,and adhered to 
if, not thstandine the fact that more 
t] ith i il t t employes of the offi ec were 
at one time or another selected by out 


rs or removal, and pursued in many 
that could 


exeeeded had it 


With a malevolence 


mstances 


ave been come 


} 


iro ecrupulous political enemies, in 
stead of being, as it was, the work of their 
own party friends. 

It has not been deemed best to institute 
an examination for promotions other than 





. practical test of the knowledge gained 
in the office; in this wa the old em 
ploves have not only had a fair chanee, 

if manifest advantage, grow ne out of 
rreater rth of service and experience 
! ed rent branches of the work to be 
don Not withstanding this fact, the eivil 

rvice appointees have earned their full 


share ol 


examina 
tions and on the average found by check 


promotion, and in case 


ing errors they have attained a high rank, 
13) 


hile their general superiority in pen 


manship has given them an advantage in 
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and 


clerical positions The in 


promotions 





assignments to 


terest 


york and the evident ambition to s 





cve increased ina m irked degree t] 
out the office since the passage of 
nd it is no longer treated as am: 
position intended to last simply d 
term of the present head of the low 
but as one p OMIsIng permaneney an 


motion, if earned by wood work and 

attention to the business of the offies 
Wherever the law has failed 

faile d any vhere the eause will be f¢ 


to be the 


ficer, or 


prejudice of the appointing 
exemptions made to defeat 
the law. Let the Comm 


define just who in each office shall 1] 


purpose of 


empt from the operation of the 


{ made as sma Las 


this exempted list be 
law itself will admit, taking especial } 


to see that the lower e@rades in an « 

are not exempt from examination, 
his ; ae 

many of the so-called imperfections 


Let it be 
: 


is to be 


disappear. further understo 
obeyed like any ol 
er law, without discussion or comment 
that vill be attended with 
Same consequences that would inevit 


Ila 
4 ) 
follo V 


that this law 
its evasion 


conversion of government fu 
appropriation of government stamps 
any other unlawful act, and the ‘'e 
ties’ of the law will soon be forgotten 

Appointing officers do not seera ca 


upon the 


to assume duties 


law 
Congress. The scope of the reform mi 
be largely extended. It is difficult to s 


why a post-office having more than 


arduous 


erities or censors, nor to construe 


employés should come within the scope ¢ 
a law from which the internal reve) 
office in the same city, with an equal 
rreater number of employes, is exen 
No thinking man will insist that 

duties of an internal revenue officer 


less 


important than those of a post-ofl 


clerk, or that a lower standard of edu 
tion and intelligence suffices to dischar: 
those duties properly. Upon these ot 
the collection of almost 
one-half the revenues of the government 
There will [ judge, be any dissé 
from the opinion that there was neve 


ficers devolve 


not, 


time when examinations were more i 
peraiively demanded than now,when tl 
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